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Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days you shall labor, 
and do all your work. . . . For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that is in them, and rested on the seventh day. 


EXODUS 20:8-11 
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FOREWORD 


C. JOHN COLLINS 


WHAT? ANOTHER BOOK ON THE CREATION STORY? Why can’t the scholars just 
let us read it for ourselves? Haven’t these scholars already said enough? Is 
there anything more to be said? 

If that’s your response, you have my sympathy. Not everyone who has 
spoken or written an opinion deserves our attention. But with this book, 
Dr. Michael LeFebvre shows that he is one that we should listen to, that he 
belongs in this conversation, that his voice is an edifying one. 

Dsr. LeFebvre and I have never met face-to-face; we have corresponded 
by email over the past couple of years and offered one another comments 
and encouragements. He was in a program with the Center for Pastor 
Theologians, and I had just given a talk to another group in a similar 
program with the Center. I was strongly impressed with the quality of the 
young scholar-pastors that I met, and I have been likewise impressed with 
the academic depth and pastoral wisdom I have seen in Dr. LeFebvre. It is 
my pleasure to commend this book to your study. 

All serious study of the Genesis creation account should begin with 
what that account does for the Israelite audience of the whole of Genesis, 
and of the whole of the Torah. Dr. LeFebvre has done this creatively, with a 
study of how the Torah uses its calendar references, connecting key events 


in Israel’s history to dates in the liturgical calendar; in this he finds patterns 
that he can apply to the creation account—which, as we know, comes to us 
in the form of a calendar week. 

You will find it worth your time to read this book for these first six 
chapters on the liturgical calendar. If you stop there, you will have gained a 
great deal of insight into the life-setting of ancient Israel, the function of the 
festivals and their relation to the agricultural calendar, and the literary style 
of the Mosaic narration. (Even having studied these topics a bit myself and 
written on some of them, I found much to learn and to think about.) But, 
if I might offer some advice, don’t stop there! Go on to read the following 
chapters, which give a detailed look at the calendar-like style of 
Genesis 1:1—2:3. (Again, having studied and written about that, I found 
plenty to think about here.) 

Dr. LeFebvre has accomplished something remarkable: he has written 
something that is academically responsible and creative and is at the same 
time readable and clear for the intelligent layperson. I might add that his 
overall case is attractive, enriching the conversation. Like any ambitious 
contribution, his particular arguments will be sifted, reviewed, appropriated, 
criticized; some of them might need revision, and some of them (or many of 
them) might change people’s minds! But that’s how it should be, and hardly 
detracts from the viability of his basic proposal. He has connected his own 
views to a version of the framework reading of the creation account; and in 
so doing, he has improved that reading and overcome some of the 
difficulties that others have found with it. All of this he has firmly based on 
textual evidence from the Bible itself. 

Dr. LeFebvre argues that associating biblical events with festival 
dates does not assert the actual chronology of these events. He has also 
made it clear that this in no way undercuts the reality of these events 
themselves—and the same is true of the creation story. I earnestly hope all 
readers will catch both sides of that! 


The final chapter does a fine job of putting a practical point on all this: 
he encourages us to use the creation story according to its proper purpose, 
especially as we observe the weekly rhythm of work and rest. That account 
has a limited use in Bible-science debates—whether from the perspective of 
faith, or that of unbelief; that’s not what it’s there to do. Dr. LeFebvre 
affirms, as I do, the traditional Protestant doctrine of sola Scriptura; and far 
from being threatened by the scientific study of the world, and even of 
human beings, properly understood, this doctrine happily makes a place for 
these studies. There is plenty more to say on this, of course, but this book 
has pointed the way to wisdom in handling these matters. 

That’s enough from me; now it’s time to read this book. You will 
discover that you are in the company of a competent and friendly guide, one 
for whom you can be thankful to God. 


PREFACE 


THIS BOOK GREW OUT OF A LONG-STANDING interest in Old Testament law. My 
initial work in the field focused on the so-called civil or judicial laws. ' But 
more recently my interest has turned to the Torah’s ritual laws,’ including 
Israel’s festival calendars as reflected in this volume. The festival calendars 
of Israel might seem an obscure focus for study, but one Old Testament 
calendar is of earnest interest among Christians at all levels. From the pew 
to the pulpit and the professor’s lectern, few topics share the importance 
ascribed to the creation week calendar in Genesis 1:1—2:3. 

The meaning of the creation week continues to be one of the most 
controversial issues in the church today. But many arguments about the text 
approach the creation week as a historical narrative or as biblical poetry. As 
I pursued my study of Israel’s festival calendars, it gradually became clear 
that the creation week might best be explained in comparison with the 
Pentateuch’s other calendar narratives. Thus, the volume in your hands 
began to take shape. 

While this is a work of biblical scholarship, my motivation to write 
emerges from my role as a pastor. My primary calling is to minister in a 
Brownsburg, Indiana, congregation called Christ Church Reformed 
Presbyterian. It is my calling in the church that has shaped my concern for 
the pastoral implications of the creation week calendar. I am thankful for 


the support of my elders and for the congregation that has provided the 
community in which I have been able to preach and to study, allowing me 
to develop many of the insights compiled into this project. I owe a debt of 
gratitude to my church family. Nevertheless, my arguments in these pages 
should not be construed as representative of the views of my church or my 
denomination.* The views in this book are my own. However, I could never 
have developed this project without my ecclesial context and the significant 
assistance I have gained through the work of others. 

I am grateful for the encouragements I received as a young seminarian, 
relative to these topics, from a few short but important conversations with 
the late James Montgomery Boice. I am also thankful for patient email 
interaction during my postgraduate years with Ken Van Dellen and Mark 
Roberts with the Affiliation of Christian Geologists. I have also benefited 
from the counsel of several scientists and churchmen who kindly reviewed 
early drafts of this book and have offered their constructive feedback, 
including Scott McCullough, Kenneth Turner, John Walton, C. John 
Collins, Tremper Longman III, Richard Holdeman, Gregory Enas, Andrew 
Knapp, Michael Murray, Matthew Mason, Nathan Shaver, and my 
colleagues in the St. John Fellowship of the Center for Pastor Theologians. * 

My most faithful supporter in every aspect of my ministry, including my 
writing, has been my wife, Heather. She has been an encourager as well 
as an important partner in study. I am thankful for her insight and 
thoughtfulness as we discussed the issues and concepts represented in these 
pages—wrestling through their implications for our growing faith as 
individuals, as parents, and as members of the church. I am deeply thankful 
for a wife who is a true spiritual and intellectual partner as well as a beloved 
friend and companion. Our five children—Rachel, Andrew, James, David, 
and Laura—are a great joy to us, and I am grateful for their encouragement 
in my work and for their age-appropriate help with everything from 
conversation about book-related issues to companionship on library runs. 


My oldest daughter, Rachel, deserves particular mention as a valued 
discussion partner in this project. 

“Geeking out” together with Rachel around books and conferences was 
both fun and important. Her perspective as a (then) high schooler was 
invaluable. She even distilled her own summary of the “calendar narrative” 
approach to the creation week into her Senior Worldviews presentation at 
Covenant Christian High School in Indianapolis. Watching her give her 
presentation, and listening to the comprehension of her classmates in the 
question-and-answer part of the presentation, was an important proving 
point for this book’s thesis: whether it would translate for that most 
discerning of audiences, high school teenagers! Thank you, Rachel, for 
your teamwork! 

I also want to acknowledge the John Templeton Foundation for a grant 
provided in conjunction with the Center for Pastor Theologians. That 
investment helped to facilitate the final compilation of this research into a 
single volume. The numerous footnotes throughout this book testify to 
many others for whom I am further indebted. It is one of the great privileges 
of the present day that we have such ready access to knowledge. I pray I 
will be a faithful participant in the stewardship of these privileges. 

There is one man I want to acknowledge particularly—a very special 
friend to whose memory I want to dedicate this volume. I am especially 
grateful for the fellowship, encouragement, and wisdom of David A. Neel 
(1957-2014). Dave was a chemist, a member of my congregation, a deacon 
in the church, and an avid and insightful student of all things faith and 
science. Dave spent many hours with me over the years discussing faith 
and science issues, and he was always generous with his wise insights and 
with articles and other resources that he shared with me. It was our 
intention—Dave and me—to write a book together some day on faith and 
science issues. But in 2013 Dave was diagnosed with pancreatic cancer. On 


March 7, 2014, the Lord took Dave to his eternal sabbath rest. It was too 
soon. The ways of God are faithful but sometimes painful. 

In frequent conversations with Dave during those final months together, 
I reminded him of our unfulfilled desire to cowrite a book on faith and 
science issues. By that time, my study in Old Testament calendars was 
beginning to crystallize around the conclusions captured in this volume. I 
told Dave what I was contemplating and that I would dedicate the resulting 
volume to his friendship when I finished it. The Lord took Dave just a short 
time later. This volume is my fulfillment of that commitment, and it is 
dedicated to his friendship. 

While there are many to whom I owe gratitude, the ways in which I 
have drawn on others’ support and input is my own responsibility. No one I 
have mentioned should be presumed to agree with the particular arguments 
I have advanced in this book. But I am deeply thankful for the joy of 
studying God’s Word in fellowship with such a cloud of witnesses. I pray 
that the Lord will be pleased to add his blessing to this offering of my 
gratitude for his creation and re-creation so beautifully applied to our faith 
in the biblical calendars and the hope of the sabbath. 

May King Jesus, the Creator of the World and the Redeemer of his 
church, be glorified! 
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Introduction 


DATES, STORIES, AND CALENDARS 


THE SUN HAD JUST CRESTED THE HORIZON as a band of officials and attendants 
led their prisoner to the palace. They had pronounced his judgment the 
night before, but only the Roman governor could approve an execution. As 
the colors of dawn painted the eastern sky, Jesus was taken to the court of 
Pontius Pilate. 

The Gospel of Mark is particularly detailed about the timing of the 
events on that momentous day. Mark reports that Jesus had eaten the 
Passover meal with his disciples the night before (Mk 14:12; cf. Mt 26:17; 
Lk 22:7) and that he was arrested during an overnight prayer vigil in 
Gethsemane. “As soon as it was morning,” the religious leaders “bound 
Jesus and led him away .. . to Pilate” (Mk 15:1; cf. Mt 27:1; Lk 22:66-23:1; 
Jn 18:28). 

According to Mark, that trial did not take long. By “the third hour” of 
the day, “they crucified him” (Mk 15:25). The third hour after sunrise 
would be about nine o’clock in the morning by modern reckoning.’ Once 
on the cross, Jesus was left to suffer for most of the remaining daylight 
hours. But halfway through that torment, around “the sixth hour” after 
sunrise (meaning about noon), “there was darkness over the whole land” 


(Mk 15:33; cf. Mt 27:45; Lk 23:44), which continued “until the ninth hour” 
(roughly three o’clock; Mk 15:33). During that period, when daylight ought 
to be at its peak, the sky had lost its light. Then, “at the ninth hour” after 
sunrise, Jesus “uttered a loud cry and breathed his last” (Mk 15:34-37; cf. 
Mt 27:46). 

The evening sun was sinking over the western horizon, painting the sky 
once more, this time in the colors of dusk, as the body of Jesus was 
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removed from the cross. “When evening had come’”—that is, when the sun 
was setting—“|[they] laid him in a tomb that had been cut out of the rock” 
(Mk 15:42-47; cf. Mt 27:57). 

Mark’s record provides more chronological detail than the other 
Synoptics,” but the timing preserved by Matthew and Luke matches that of 
Mark. All three Synoptics identify the Last Supper as a Passover meal on 
Passover night, and all three date the crucifixion to the morning after the 
Passover meal. John, however, tells the same events with a different 
chronology that adds significant insight into the meaning of Christ’s death 
—and that introduces something fascinating about calendars in the Bible. 

First of all, John says that Jesus held his Last Supper with the disciples 
on the day “before the Feast of Passover” (Jn 13:1), not on Passover night 
as indicated by the Synoptics. John repeats this point—that the Passover is 
still ahead—when he describes Jesus’ trial. According to John, the religious 
rulers led Jesus to Pilate, but “they themselves did not enter the governor’s 
headquarters, so that they would not be defiled, but could eat the Passover” 
(Jn 18:28). Thus, John’s Gospel presents the crucifixion as taking place 
before the Passover meal, while the Synoptics report that the crucifixion 
occurred on the day after the Passover meal. A second chronological detail 
reported differently in John is the time of day Jesus was nailed to the cross. 
Unlike the morning crucifixion reported by Mark (“the third hour,’ Mk 
15:25), John places Jesus on the cross at noon (“the sixth hour,” Jn 19:14). 


Under the conventions of modern historical narrative, these differences 
in date and time seem “contradictory,” as though someone got their facts 
wrong. Many attempts have been made to “reconcile” the chronology of the 
Synoptics and that of John.* However, the best explanation is found not by 
resolving or smoothing over these differences but by listening to them. 
These crucifixion accounts were not so poorly compiled as to overlook such 
obvious timing differences. These divergent timelines give a harmonious 
witness that Jesus is our Passover Lamb, but they do so by differently 
aligning the crucifixion events with their shadows in the Jewish Passover 
rituals. 

Notably, the Synoptics, which describe the Last Supper as a Passover 
meal, also describe that meal as the setting for the Eucharist (Mt 26:26-29; 
Mk 14:22-25; Lk 22:15-20). John has many other things to say about Jesus’ 
final meal with his disciples, but he does not include the Eucharist in his 
description. The Synoptics align Jesus’ Last Supper with the Passover meal 
because it is this meal and its message of peace with God through sacrifice 
that provides the basis for the New Testament Communion table. In the 
Eucharist, Christians celebrate our peace with God through the final 
Passover Lamb (1 Cor 5:7-8). The crucifixion timeline in the Synoptic 
Gospels shows us that Jesus is the Passover Lamb by aligning the 
Communion table with the Passover meal. 

John also shows us that Jesus is our Passover Lamb, but he does so by a 
different alignment of events. In John’s narrative, the Last Supper takes 
place on the night “before the Feast of Passover” (Jn 13:1), and he says 
nothing about the institution of the Eucharist at that dinner. Instead, John 
dates the crucifixion to the afternoon before the Passover meal, at the time 
when the people were bringing their lambs for slaughter. “Now it was the 
day of Preparation of the Passover,” John writes, “It was about the sixth 
hour. . . . So [Pilate] delivered him over to them to be crucified” (Jn 19:14- 


16). The “day of Preparation of the Passover” refers to the daylight hours 


when preparations were being made for the Passover meal that night.* John 
shows that Jesus is our Passover Lamb by aligning his crucifixion with the 
time when lambs were being gathered for the festival slaughter. Thus, all 
four Gospel authors relate the timing of the crucifixion to Passover, but they 
do so using different chronological scenarios. 

These details teach us about the nature of Christ’s crucifixion. They also 
open a window into a different world of calendars than our own. The 
Gospel writers introduce Passover into their narratives almost like one of 
the characters of the story, whose point of coming and going can be 
interpreted differently depending on the narrated perspective taken on the 
event.” A modern historian would not have that latitude, because we view 
calendars (and time) differently in the present day. A contemporary 
historian would treat a festival date like Passover as a fixed, immovable part 
of the story’s framework. 

For comparison, a historian of American independence would be 
expected to identify Tuesday, July 2, 1776, as the date Congress declared 
independence from Great Britain. Even though Americans celebrate 
Independence Day on the Fourth of July each year, an accurate historian 
would report that independence was enacted two days prior. (July 4th was 
not the date of American independence but the date when that previously 
adopted Declaration of Independence was finally signed and published.) 
But a historian operating by ancient conventions might ascribe the 
independence event to its celebration date (July 4) without violating the 
integrity of his report by doing so. The Gospel crucifixion narratives 
illustrate this ancient way of using dates in historical narratives. John 
ascribes the crucifixion of Jesus to Passover afternoon, while the Synoptics 
date the same event to the day after Passover. 

Granting an author latitude in how he or she represents chronology 
grates on our modern notions of a trustworthy report. In fact, an entire genre 
in biblical studies called Gospel harmonies attempts to resolve such 


chronological (and other) differences between the Gospels.° A “Gospel 
harmony” may help assuage one’s discomfort with those differences that, if 
found in a modern work of history, would be problematic. But those 
“harmonies” come at a cost. It is often necessary to strain the narratives or 
to add extra assumptions into them in order to bring them into greater 
“agreement.” “O that most excellent Harmony,” Gotthold Ephraim Lessing 
wrote, “which can only reconcile two contradictory reports, both stemming 
from the evangelists, by inventing a third report, not a syllable of which is 
to be found in any individual evangelist!”’ 

Harmonization efforts have generally been regarded as unpersuasive. 
We should not base the trustworthiness of the Gospels on our ability to 
harmonize, for example, their different chronologies for the crucifixion. It is 
better to face the differences and consider why the authors used their 
descriptive latitude to record events as they did.* The journalistic way we 
expect timestamps to function today is not a reliable standard by which to 
assess timestamps in the Bible. Furthermore, imposing anachronistic 
expectations about calendars could hinder our full appreciation of a biblical 
author’s reason for drawing out particular date alignments. 

In this book, I want to look at a series of dated events from throughout 
the Pentateuch before focusing on the seven dated creation events in 
Genesis 1:1—2:3. How to understand the days in the Genesis creation week 
is vigorously debated. Some scholars insist that the creation week is poetry 
and ought to be read according to the expectations of this genre.’ Others 
insist that it is a historical narrative and ought to be read as a 
straightforward report of “what happened.”’® Still others insist it is an 
ancient Near Eastern myth and that it ought to be read through the lens of 
other ancient Near Eastern creation myths. '' But surprisingly, very little if 
any attention has been given to the potential of reading the creation week as 
a calendar. Yet its role as a calendar is what the fourth commandment 
teaches us to draw from it: “Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy... 


For in six days the LORD made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is in 
them, and rested on the seventh day” (Ex 20:8-11). 

I want to propose in this book that the Genesis 1:1—2:3 creation week is 
most fruitfully read as a “calendar narrative.” It is a special kind of 
historical narrative in which historical events are given the dates of a 
festival observance (sabbath observance in the case of the creation week), 
without regard for the timing of the original occurrence. To establish this 
argument, it will be important to examine how the Pentateuch as a whole 
uses dates in other calendar narratives. I will seek to demonstrate the 
presence of a Torah-wide use of dates in narratives for their liturgical 
guidance in this special type of use we might call a “calendar narrative.” 

The first three chapters (part one) will lay groundwork regarding the 
calendar of Old Testament Israel: how it was organized, why it had the 
arrangement it did, and why the festivals were timed at their particular 
points in the year. Building on that groundwork, part two (chapters four 
through six) will look at the narratives in the Pentateuch associated with the 
various festivals of Israel’s calendar. That is where the “engine” of my 
argument will be unpacked as we come to grips with the way the 
Pentateuch presents its calendar narratives with assigned dates that guide 
Israel’s festival observances rather than retaining the timing of those events’ 
original occurrence. 

In part three (chapters seven through eleven), I will apply the lessons of 
this study to the creation week narrative in Genesis 1:1—2:3. In this part 
of the book I argue that the creation week narrative is, transparently, not a 
chronological account of the original creation event. Instead, it is a 
structured retelling of the creation around the pattern of a Model Farmer 
tending his fields and livestock each day of the week until the sabbath. This 
form was to serve as a practical guide for the lay Israelite in his or her 
weekly labors and sabbath worship, and it does not even attempt to answer 
the curiosities of modern science regarding the processes or timing of the 


original creation event. My conclusions regarding the creation week 
generally fall into line with a “framework view” of the text, but with 
rigorous attention to the legal drafting techniques that exegetically 
demonstrate that conclusion. In the final chapter of this book (chapter 
twelve), I will draw some implications from this study, particularly 
regarding the relationship of faith and science. 

My desire is to promote the creation week as a rich and practical guide 
for the weekly labors and worship of God’s people, and I hope to urge 
Christians to “pull back” from its frequent misuse in scientific, anti- 
scientific, and pseudo-scientific polemics. I want to show in this book that 
the creation week was designed as a guide for faithful work and sabbath 
worship, and that we rob the text of its intended force when we instead 
deploy it in disputes about physics, cosmology, and natural history. This, I 
believe, is how the fourth commandment teaches us to uphold the creation 
week calendar. 

By the way (returning to the crucifixion narrative), even though Jesus 
died on the afternoon before or after the Passover meal, he rose again on the 
third day! And the Gospels are careful to give us a date for the resurrection 
just as they were in relating the crucifixion to Passover. Their testimony 
concerning the date of his resurrection is unanimous: “On the first day of 
the week, at early dawn, . . . they found the stone rolled away from the 
tomb” (Lk 24:1-2; cf. Mt 28:1; Mk 16:2; Jn 20:1). 

The Gospel writers used the Passover date to align Christ’s sacrifice 
with the fulfillment of the old covenant festival of Passover. They similarly 
used a “first day” date to align Christ’s resurrection with the inauguration of 
weekly first-day worship in the new covenant church. Each of the Gospel 
writers identify the resurrection day as a day when Jesus called his disciples 
to gather to him (Mt 28:7; Mk 16:7; Lk 24:33-34; Jn 20:17), and two of 
the Gospels provide extended descriptions of original “first day” worship 
services similar to those in which later Christians would share (Lk 24:13- 


53; Jn 20:19-23). These “first day” references further illustrate the 
usefulness of dates in biblical narratives to align divine events with the 
calendar days on which his people remembered and participated in those 
events through worship. 
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CALENDARS 
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CALENDARS IN THE SKY 


WHEN YOUR FRIEND PROMISES to “check the calendar,” she will likely consult 
an app on her smartphone or a printed calendar on her desk. But to “check 
the calendar” in ancient Israel would require looking to the skies. Israel’s 
calendar was not on paper or scrolls. Like other ancient nations, Israel 
observed the calendar revealed in the movements of the sun, moon, and 
stars (Gen 1:14). 

The ancient Hebrews also had different reasons for consulting the 
cosmic calendar than we have for checking calendars today. Nowadays we 
use calendars to coordinate plans between people—to “get on the same 
page” with friends, coworkers, and other organizations regarding work 
schedules, meetings, birthdays, and so forth. In the ancient world, the 
cosmic calendar was “read” to coordinate one’s activities with the nation’s 
deity.’ The movements of the sun, moon, and stars were regarded as signs 
from the divine realm, provided for humans to follow to ensure heaven’s 
blessings on their plantings and harvests. Therefore, to “check the calendar” 
was a religious duty’-—and the fruitfulness of society depended on it. 

Ancient peoples developed worship festivals to mark the various 
seasonal harvests. Those festivals typically had religious stories attached to 
them. Festival stories provided an “interpretation” of the festivals and the 
deity whose blessings were critical to the land’s fruitfulness. All nations 
looked to the same sun, moon, and stars as their “clock,” but different 


nations developed different understandings of the divine order revealed by 
that heavenly clock. But one theme is found repeatedly in calendrical 
observances throughout the ancient world. 

In the ancient Near East, the seasons cycle between periods of death and 
dryness, on the one hand, and rainfall bringing new life, on the other. This 
“death and new life” principle is woven into calendrical festivals 
throughout the ancient world. Farmers across cultures recognized the life- 
giving character of the Creator instilled in the seasonal cycles, and through 
their disparate national festivals they sought to participate in that divine gift 
of life to produce a fruitful crop and thriving societies. Ancient peoples 
adopted festival observances that timed their rituals of humility and their 
festivals of praise with the various cadences of “dying” and “new life” that 
governed the seasons revealed from heaven’s calendar. 


Israel’s Calendar Among the Nations 


Many societies of the ancient world recognized this life-giving principle 
inscribed into nature. The ancient Canaanite kingdom of Ugarit, for 
example, adopted a mythical narrative for its seasonal festivals known to 
scholars as the Baal Epic. 

In the Baal Epic, these Canaanite worshipers reviewed the myth of the 
Canaanite storm god Baal, who desired to build a palace for himself. Baal’s 
enemy was Mot, the god of death. Mot initially defeated Baal and confined 
him to the underworld. During the storm god’s confinement, the land went 
without rain and thus shared in Baal’s death. But then Baal defeated Mot 
and escaped. He restored rain to the land and finally built his desired palace, 
the temple where he was to be worshiped.* The Baal Epic provided a 
narrative framework for the seasonal changes and harvests of Baal 
worshipers. “In reality,” Theodor Herzl Gaster explains, “[the Baal Epic] is 


a nature myth and its theme is the alternation of the seasons.” 


A similar pattern can be found in other ancient calendars.° The 
Sumerian festivals were set within a story of the dying and rising of the god 
Dumuzi.’ Ur’s calendar identified the changing seasons with a mythical 
contest between Utu, the sun deity, and Nanna, the moon deity. ë In 
Babylonia, yet another instance of this pattern is found, ritually guiding the 
Mesopotamian peoples through their seasonal changes.” Egyptian festivals 
annually rehearsed the mythical death of Osiris, slain by Set and then 
restored to life as Horus. The rites of the Osiris myth were observed in 
cadence with the flooding of the Nile River, which brought fertility back to 
the Egyptian farmland each summer. “The Egyptian myth-makers . . . relied 
on observation of the natural world. The continuance of life through 
procreation provided a natural symbol for the order of the universe, and... 
[reveals] that beyond the natural world there is a divine mind. In this divine 
mind the Egyptians saw the ultimate reason for the ongoing cycle of the 
natural world.” "” 

In the New Testament, the apostle Paul referred to such Gentile myths 
as “seek[ing] God” (see Acts 17:27; cf. Acts 14:17). According to Paul, the 
world itself reveals the “invisible attributes” of God, “namely, his eternal 
power and divine nature” (Rom 1:20). Even the religious festivals of 
Gentile nations showed that “the work of the law is written on their hearts” 
(Rom 2:15). All nations recognized the life-giving character and power of 
the Creator, and through their festival calendars they sought after him. 

Israel also had an annual series of festivals coordinated with the 
harvests of the land as well as a narrative that provided a theological 
interpretation of the “death to life” pattern manifest in the seasons. 
However, Israel did not resort to myth for its redemption narrative. A myth 
is a story that explains present, this-worldly realities through a description 
of primeval, other-worldly causes such as battles between the gods. Israel 
had a historical experience of the Creator’s redemptive goodness. They had 
experienced the life-renewing redemption of God in their deliverance from 


slavery and his carrying them into a “land of milk and honey.” The people 
could hope in God’s goodness toward their labors in the land because he 
had shown such mercy and grace to bring them out of Egypt and into the 
land in the first place. The events of the exodus were therefore attached to 
Israel’s festival calendar, providing a historical (rather than mythical) 
redemption narrative for the nation’s worship and labor through their 
seasonal harvests. 

The Hebrew festival calendar, therefore, was like those of other nations 
in that it was shaped around the seasonal cadences governed by the 
heavenly lights, but it was unlike those of other nations in that its framing 
narrative was historical rather than using the form of a myth." Later in this 
book (chapter four), we will look more closely at Israel’s festival narratives 
in the Pentateuch. In the remainder of this chapter and in the next, I want to 
provide a more detailed exploration of the natural (that is, nature-based) 
shape of Israel’s cosmic calendar. 


The “Clock” Behind Israel’s Calendar 


In Genesis 1:14-15, God appointed the heavenly lights to serve as Israel’s 
calendar. “And God said, “Let there be lights in the span of the heavens to 
separate between the day [yôm] and the night [/ay/a], and let them be for 
signs [?oror], and for festivals [m6‘adim] and for days [yamim] and years 
[Sanim]. And let them be for lights in the span of the heavens for the light 
upon the earth.’ And it was so” (a.t.). 

This passage is structured around three “let there be’’/“‘let them be” 
statements. ° In the first, the lights are appointed “to separate between the 
day [vom] and the night [/ay/a].” The first purpose assigned to the heavenly 
lights is to provide each individual day with its cadence. The second “let 
them be” statement introduces a broader, calendar-keeping role of the 
heavenly lights. “Let them be for signs [ötöt], and for festivals [m0o‘adim| 
and for days [vyamim] and years [sdnim].” The Hebrew construction of the 


phrase foregrounds the term signs (ötöt, which includes regular cosmic 
events like equinoxes and solstices that govern the changes in earth’s 
seasons, as well as irregular cosmic events like eclipses and comets. Some 
nations used the sighting of irregular signs in the heavens for fortunetelling, 
a practice the Hebrews were exhorted to repudiate (Deut 18:9-14; Jer 10:2). 
Certain irregular signs have occasionally been used by God to mark special 
works of heaven in the world, like the rainbow (called a “sign” in Gen 9:12) 
and the star of Bethlehem (Mt 2:2)."* But the primary signs indicated by 
this usage are the regular movements of the sun, moon, and stars that 
indicate the changing seasons. These signs were appointed, Genesis 1:14 
states, for marking “festivals [mdo‘adim]|” and for marking “days [yamim|] 
and years [Sanim].” 

The term md‘adim (“festivals”) is commonly translated “seasons” in 
English Bibles. '* However, as Walter Vogels asserts, “the word mo‘ed in the 
Torah never means the seasons of the year such as winter, spring, summer 
and fall . . . The word means ‘fixed times’ for festivals.” '® Leviticus 23:1- 
44 provides a typical list of such “appointed festivals [md‘adim] of the 
Lorb” (Lev 23:2, a.t.), listing the weekly sabbath, and the annual festivals 
of Passover, the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the Feast of Firstfruits, the 
Feast of Weeks, the Feast of Trumpets, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast 
of Booths. The role of the heavenly signs to indicate festivals is paired with 
their role to govern the overarching calendar indicated by the merism “and 
for days [yamim] and years [Sanim].” A merism is a phrase that describes a 
spectrum of items by naming the two ends of the spectrum. In this case, 
days and years indicate the full scope of the calendar: particularly days, 
months, and years.'’ Indeed, it is the tracking of days, months, and years 
that enables the scheduling of the aforementioned festivals. The days (and 
months) and years are the divisions of time directly regulated by the 
heavenly lights, while the festivals are indirectly governed by the heavenly 
lights, being based on the days, months, and years. Thus, the heavenly 


lights in their movements were, quite literally, the clock and calendar of 
Israel. “The calendrical purpose of the luminaries,” says Guillaume, “can 
hardly be more clearly stated.” "° 

The final “let them be” statement in this verse introduces a third role 
appointed for the lights—namely, to provide “the light upon the earth.” 
Modern societies regulate working hours by artificial lighting, but our 
ancestors were dependent on the luminaries in the heavens. Those “let there 
be’’/“let them be” statements indicate the three purposes assigned to the 
heavenly lights: (1) to separate day and night, (2) to give the signs that 
regulate festivals through the tracking of days (and months) and years, and 
(3) to provide light on the earth. 

Our primary interest in this book is on the first purpose and especially 
the second purpose as the calendar of Israel. In the remainder of the present 
chapter, I want to look more closely at how the “days [and months] and 
years” were signified by the heavenly lights. Then in the next chapter, we 
will look at three special groupings of days and months and years: the week 
(of seven days), the seven festival months, the sabbath year (after seven 
years), and the jubilee (after seven sevens of years). After that, we will 
explore how Israel’s seven annual festivals were observed in keeping with 
the heavenly calendar. 


The Day 


The Hebrew day began at sunrise and ended at sunset. The nighttime that 
followed sunset was technically marginal time rather than a part of any day. 
Technically, the day was only the hours between sunrise and sunset. ® When 
activities occurred at night, the nighttime was generally considered part of 
the preceding day. Or when one woke early while yet dark, those nighttime 
events would be considered part of the coming day. The dark hours were 
not technically part of either day but constituted a marginal period between 


the days. Nevertheless, since the new day did not begin until sunrise the 
next morning, a “full” day ran from sunrise to sunrise. 

This way of reckoning the day differs with modern Jewish practice. At 
some point, intertestamental Judaism came to regard the day as running 
from sunset to sunset.” This later approach to reckoning the day may have 
derived in part from a misreading of Leviticus 23:32, which instructs the 
people to honor the Day of Atonement (the tenth day of the seventh month) 
by fasting from the evening of the ninth day until the evening of the tenth 
day. Because this holy day fast was observed from evening to evening, the 
custom arose to observe all days from evening to evening.” But even that 
text states that the fast began on the evening of the ninth day, being the day 
before the Day of Atonement (the tenth day). ” 

Sometimes, the “evening and morning” phrase in Genesis 1:1—2:3 is 
cited as evidence for the later view that the day began with sunset.” 
However, that phrase does not describe the full day as constituting evening 
and morning. The “evening and morning” (or “evening unto morning”) is 
the boundary that marks the end of a day prior to the beginning of the next 
with the morning sunrise. In the creation week, the Creator worked during 
the daylight hours followed by the evening and morning. Altogether, the 
daytime and the evening until morning composed the days of Genesis 1:1— 
2:3.” The original pattern in Old Testament Israel was to regard the day as 
beginning with sunrise (cf. Gen 1:5; 8:22; 19:33-34; Ex 16:23-25; 24:18; 
34:28; Lev 7:15; 22:30; Num 9:11; 33:3; Deut 9:9, 11, 18, 25; 10:10; Josh 
5:10; Judg 19:4-9; 1 Sam 19:11; 28:18-19; 1 Kgs 19:8).”° 


The Month 


The basis for the month is indicated by its name. Even in English, the word 
month derives from the Old English word for “moon” (mdéna). In Hebrew, 
there is no word that strictly means “month.” Biblical Hebrew speaks of the 
coming and going of each successive “moon” (hddes, sometimes yaréah). 


Thus, when Moses was hidden by his mother for three months, the text 
literally says, “She hid him for three moons [Salsa yarahim]” (Ex 2:2, a.t.). 

A new month/moon began when the first sliver of the new moon was 
sighted. Typically the priesthood made these observations and reported 
the first sighting to the king, who authorized its proclamation with 
trumpets (Num 10:10).*° The next morning—being the “first day” of the 
new moon—marked a new moon feast day (Num 28:11-15; 1 Sam 20:5, 
18). The month continued as the moon progressed through its phases (its 
“lunation”). For the skilled observer, the particular days of the month might 
even be reckoned by observing the moon’s changing size. The practice of 
approximating the day of the month by lunar shape is attested in Assyrian 
texts,” and other traditional cultures even have a unique name for each 
day’s phase in lunation.” Similarly, prior to modern clocks, many cultures 
approximated the hour of the day by observing the location of the sun on its 
daily path through the sky. 

One consequence of tying the month to lunar observation was that one 
never knew whether the current month would be twenty-nine or thirty days 
long. “The interval which constitutes the lunar month (also termed a 
‘lunation’) varies in length from 29.26 to 29.80 days, and consequently is 
experienced as a period never less than 29 days nor more than 30 days.””” 
In the modern West, our months are no longer tied to the moon and have 
fixed lengths. But in ancient lands like Israel, the length of the month could 
be twenty-nine or thirty days depending on when the first sliver of the new 
moon appeared. *° 


The Year 


The final, cosmically signaled division within Israel’s calendar is the year, 
which, like the day, is determined by the sun. Like many ancient societies, 
Israel regarded the month of the vernal equinox and the onset of spring as 
the beginning of the year. The vernal (or spring) equinox is when the sun 


crosses the equator so that the days begin to grow longer than the nights, 
and the sun’s daily path through the sky trends northward (southward for 
the Southern Hemisphere). Agriculturally, the vernal equinox marked the 
end of the winter (the rainy season) and the beginning of spring. In Hebrew 
it was called the “head of the year” (mérésit hassdna; Deut 11:12) or the 
“returning of the year” (tesubat hassana; 2 Sam 11:1). That month hosted 
the Passover Festival, the Feast of Firstfruits, and the weeklong Festival of 
Unleavened Bread (Lev 23:4-14). 

The days continued to be longer than the nights through the spring and 
summer, until the autumnal equinox in the seventh month. The opposite 
equinox was when the days grew shorter than the nights, and the dry season 
gave way to the next rainy season. The autumnal equinox was called the 
“turning of the year” (toqûpat hassand; Ex 34:22, a.t.) or the “going out of 
the year” (s@t hassana; Ex 23:16, a.t.). During that month, Israel celebrated 
the Feast of Trumpets, the Day of Atonement, and the seven-day Feast of 
Booths (Lev 23:23-43). The agriculturally intense dry season, when all the 
crops were periodically harvested, occurred during the previous half of the 
year between the spring and fall equinoxes. All but one of Israel’s seven 
festivals occurred in the first or seventh months, being the months of the 
two equinoxes. The only Hebrew festival celebrated between the 
equinoctial months was the Feast of Weeks in the third month.*’ The 
months after the autumn equinox until the next spring composed Israel’s 
rainy season. 

The rainy season was a time for planting the next year’s crops. About 
four inches of rain fell in Canaan during “the early rains” (around the eighth 
month of the year). This softened the ground so farmers could get their seed 
into the earth. Heavier rains (typically four to six inches a month) fell 
throughout the rainy season, helping the crops to grow. Tapering off in 
the springtime, a final burst came as “the later rains,” (generally around the 


twelfth month of the year; see Deut 11:14; Jer 5:24), which ensured a 
good crop.” 

In concept, the solar year is straightforward. However, the solar year 
comprises lunar months, and twelve lunations do not exactly coincide with 
the solar year. Twelve cycles of the moon cover 354.37 days, while a solar 
year covers 365.25 days. Thus, the solar year has approximately eleven 
more days than required for the completion of twelve moons. Some sort of 
intercalation, like adding a thirteenth month every few years, would have 
been necessary to keep lunar months synchronized with the seasons of the 
solar year.” 

The Bible preserves no instructions for how intercalation was done in 
Israel,** but we have records of the intercalation methods of other period 
societies. Mark Cohen writes, “Intercalated months [in Mesopotamia] were 
named with the same name as the preceding month, the scribe appending 
the number ‘2’ after the month name or adding the word ‘extra’ (DIRI) to 
distinguish it from the previous month.”* Such an “extra” month was 
probably added on an ad hoc basis whenever the seasons began to fall out 
of syne with the proper months. * It was not until 500 BC that the Persians 
developed the mathematical basis to predict seasonal slippage, leading to 
the creation of a regular system of intercalation. Over the course of nineteen 
years, the Persians systematically added an extra twelfth month at the end 
of years 1, 4, 7, 9, 12, 15, and an extra sixth month in the middle of year 
18.% Israel must have observed some form of intercalation to keep its 
months in cadence with the solar seasons, but we cannot be certain how this 
was done.*® 


Excursus: New Year’s Day in Israel 
and Canaan 
Israel started the year in the spring, but this was a remarkable break from 
the pattern of the indigenous Canaanites, who regarded the autumnal 


equinox and the rainy season as the beginning of the year.” 

For the indigenous Canaanites, it was the season of planting that marked 
the beginning of the year’s labors. One can recognize the sensibility of this 
perspective. In fact, some Hebrew farmers may have adopted the custom of 
the Canaanites, viewing the autumn planting season (rather than the spring 
harvests) as the starting point of the year. A tenth-century BC Hebrew 
calendar text found in Gezer (the “Gezer Calendar”) describes the staged 
labor of a Hebrew farming family with an autumn start: “° 


Two months of ingathering (olives) [ca. 
September/October] 

Two months of sowing (cereals) [ca. 
November/December] 

Two months of late sowing (legumes and vegetables) [ca. 
January/February] 

A month of hoeing weeds (for hay) [ca. March] 

A month of harvesting barley [ca. April] 

A month of harvesting (wheat) and measuring (grain) [ca. May] 

Two months of grape harvesting [ca. June/July] 

A month of ingathering summer fruit [ca. August] 


This archaeological find may reflect the persistent influence of 
Canaanite thinking about the shape of the year in Israel. From a laboring 
standpoint, it makes sense to consider the autumnal equinox (rather than the 
spring equinox) and the season of planting (rather than the first harvests) as 
the beginning of the year. Nevertheless, Israel was taught to observe the 
month of the first spring harvests as the beginning of their year: “This 
month shall be for you the beginning of months. It shall be the first month 
of the year for you” (Ex 12:2). The double emphasis on the phrase “for 
you” indicates the importance of this command as a deliberate break from 
what other nations around Israel observed. 


Richard Hess suggests the following reason for this break with other 
Canaanite practices: “Israel’s focus on the period of harvesting [as the 
beginning of the year] . . . suggest[s] that Israel recognized the harvest as 
given by God and emphasized divine ownership of it.” ^ In other words, to 
start the year with bounty rather than with labor was a demonstration of the 
grace of Israel’s God giving them a land already flowing with milk and 
honey (Lev 23:10; cf. Deut 6:11; Josh 24:13). For Israel, seed did not bring 
harvest; harvest provided seed. The appointment of the year to begin with 
the spring equinox may have been a deliberate, theologically significant 
break from the practice of the Canaanites. 

Despite this Old Testament pattern, contemporary Judaism celebrates 
New Year’s Day (Rosh Hashanah) in the seventh month. Judaism has come 
to speak of two overlapping calendars, each with a different New Year’s 
day. Judaism now observes a ritual year starting with the biblical New 
Year’s Day in the first month (in springtime) as well as an overlapping civil 
year that begins with the Feast of Trumpets in the seventh month (in the 
autumn). The Feast of Trumpets on the first day of the seventh month has 
been renamed Rosh Hashanah (“Beginning of the Year”). However, this is 
not a biblical title for that festival, nor is the announcement of a new year 
its original function.” Nevertheless, the evidence of the Gezer Calendar as 
well as the recasting of the Feast of Trumpets as Rosh Hashanah by later 
Judaism both underscore the oddity of a calendar that begins with the 
harvesting season rather than planting season. But for Israel, it was not the 
season of planting that was to mark the start of the year. Rather, Israel was 
taught to begin each year as recipients of God’s blessing.“ From spring 
equinox to spring equinox (rather than autumn equinox to autumn equinox), 
Israel began its solar year with bounty. 


Conclusion 


Today, holidays are regulated by law and official time is kept by atomic 
clocks. In America, Congress passes legislation setting the dates for federal 
holidays, and the United States Naval Observatory maintains two master 
clock facilities where high performance atomic clocks provide the official 
time. While effective and precise for regulating the nation today, these are 
artificial methods of keeping time. The modern experience of time is 
remarkably independent from nature. Our day begins in the middle of the 
night, our month begins with no regard for the moon, and our year begins in 
the middle of winter (in the Northern Hemisphere; in the middle of summer 
in the Southern Hemisphere).“* Calendars today have only limited 
connection to the world’s natural seasons. 

In ancient Israel, the nation’s calendar and clock were literally “in the 
skies.” The three main divisions of the calendar—day, month, and year— 
were directly governed by the sun and the moon. The Hebrew calendar also 
included “complete” groupings of these divisions: particularly groups of 
seven days (the week), the seven festival months, and sevens of years (the 
sabbath and jubilee years). Seven was emblematic of completion, not only 
in Hebrew but throughout the ancient Near East,“ so the grouping of seven 
days, seven months, and seven years indicated a full or complete period of 
days, months, or years. We will look more closely at these groupings of 
time divisions in the next chapter. 

Genesis 1:14 ascribes the running of these heavenly chronographs to the 
hand of God. He put them into the skies and appointed them as signs for the 
days and festivals of Israel. To follow the celestial calendar was to live on 
earth in keeping with the cadence of heaven. For ancient Israel, the calendar 
was in the skies. 
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CYCLES OF SEVENS 


IT IS HARD TO MISS THE SIGNIFICANCE of the number seven in the Bible. 
Sometimes seven is used as a mundane number, but often it is used to 
indicate an ideal or complete complement of whatever is being counted. 

Ruth was praised as better than “seven sons” for Naomi (Ruth 4:15). 
The ideal council of the wise comprises “seven men who can answer with 
discernment” (Prov 26:16, a.t.). Joshua led his army around Jericho over 
seven days, circling the city seven times on the seventh day, led by seven 
priests with seven trumpets (Josh 6:1-7). Jacob bowed seven times before 
his brother Esau to demonstrate his humility (Gen 33:3). The menorah in 
the temple had seven branches with seven lamps on it (Ex 25:31-37). And 
so on. Gary Cohen writes, “Scripture does use sheba’ [seven] often as a 
mystic sign-word, and the fair-minded lexicographer can hardly fail to note 
this.” ' 

The primary significance of the number seven is completeness. In Israel 
and throughout the ancient Near East, seven came to represent fullness or 
perfection. It is not certain how this meaning developed,’ but its use in this 
manner is evident in texts and artifacts from throughout the ancient world. 
Israel applied the number seven extensively, including in its calendar. There 
were seven festivals in the Hebrew year, all of which fell during the first 
seven months of the year. The two longest festivals were each seven days in 
length. Furthermore, the smallest and largest divisions of the calendar were 


given special groupings of seven: seven days (the day being the smallest 
division of the calendar) made a week, culminating in the sabbath, and 
seven years (the year being the largest division of the calendar) culminated 
in a sabbath year—and seven sabbath years in a jubilee. As we get 
acquainted with the calendars of Israel, I want to examine these groupings 
of seven in the present chapter. 


The Week 


The origin of the seven-day week is debated,* but most scholars believe that 
the week is a grouping of days based on symbolism of the number seven. 
The most extensive biblical description of the week is the creation account 
in Genesis 1:1—2:3. The passage recounts the Creator’s work reaching 
completion, celebrated with rest on the seventh day. This concept of 
completion within seven days is further expressed in the Decalogue: “Six 
days you shall labor, and do all your work, but the seventh day is a Sabbath 
to the LorD your God. On it you shall not do any work” (Ex 20:9-10). The 
exhortation to “do all [ko/] your work” during the week further draws out 
the notion of a week as a complete period of days. 

Some scholars believe that the week also has its own direct dependence 
on the heavenly lights, arguing that the week originated in the cadence 
marked by the phases of the moon.* Dividing the twenty-nine/thirty-day 
month into the moon’s four quarters would approximate the resulting seven- 
day weeks. “From very early times,” Nahum Sarna explains, “a seven-day 
period as the basic unit of time calculation was current among West Semitic 
peoples. In the Mesopotamian lunar calendar the seventh, fourteenth, 
twenty-first and twenty-eighth day of certain months, corresponding to the 
four phases of the moon were [observed].”° In fact, some scholars believe 
that the “significance [of the number seven] may derive from the four 
phases of the moon being regarded as seven-day periods.” ć In other words, 
the seven-day phases of the moon may be where the notion of completeness 


first became attached to this number. Furthermore, some suggest that the 
Hebrew word sabbath (Sabbat, “to cease or rest”) may be related to 


the Akkadian šabattu (“sit”), which was used for the four points during 


the month when the moon “sat,”’ 
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or the Ugaritic šuptu (“a station of the 
moon”). These etymological connections are speculative, but the 
widespread importance of the moon’s four phases in ancient calendars is 
surprisingly absent in Israel if the week is not attached to them. 

We know that Israel observed a lunar month that varied between 
twenty-nine and thirty days . The ideal month in Israel was regarded as 
having thirty days (e.g., Num 20:29; Deut 34:8; Esther 4:11; Dan 6:7, 12),” 
although sometimes an actual month would have twenty-nine. It is 
conceivable that Israel also observed a lunar week. Most of the time this 
would be seven days long, and the ideal week would be regarded as having 
seven days (comparable to the ideal month having thirty days). But at least 
once a month, an eight-day week would be required. We know that Israel’s 
solar year required periodic intercalation to stay aligned with the lunar 
months; perhaps the week, similarly, had a typical length of seven days but 
required occasional intercalation as well. Any society that follows the 
heavenly lights as its calendar will be accustomed to slight variations and 
the need for intercalations. 

The early Ethiopian calendar had an eight-day week (called a *samén) 
that was intercalated to retain its compatibility with the lunar month. 
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“Along similar lines,” Eviatar Zerubavel adds, “many of the ancient 
Chinese hstins and Greek decades, which were normally ten days long, had 
to be only nine days long.” The ancient Roman calendar celebrated 
“Kalends . . . the day after the evening on which the crescent had been first 
sighted. The Nones would have been the day when the moon was at the first 
quarter . .. The Ides would be the day of the full moon.”” It is possible that 
the Old Testament week enjoyed similar flexibility, being normally seven 


days but occasionally stretched to eight according to the moon’s phases. ” 


If the Hebrew week was intercalated to align with the moon’s phases, 
however, the Scriptures do not report it. But they do not record the 
processes to intercalate the months or years either. The strongest evidence 
in Scripture to support the lunar week thesis is the frequent link between 
new moon days and sabbaths. Old Testament writers often mention the 
new moon day in parallel with the weekly sabbath, as though they are both 
part of the lunar calendar (Is 1:13; 66:23; Ezek 46:1; Hos 2:11; Amos 8:5; 
2 Kgs 4:23; cf. Ben Sira 43:6-7). Psalm 81:3 further speaks of worship 
assemblies happening on “the new moon” and also “at the full moon.” This 
might be a merism indicating that worship took place on the new moon and 
the full moon and each of the phases in between, thus indicating sabbaths 
held on the moon’s phases. The evidence is sketchy but suggestive. Some 
conclude from these references that both the month and the week were 
correlated to lunar observations. If this is so, then the heavenly lights 
directly govern “days, [and weeks, and months,] and years” (Gen 1:14), 
with two divisions ruled by the sun (day and year) and two by the moon 
(week and month). 

The proposal is intriguing, but it remains speculative and its resolution 
is not essential for the purposes of this volume. The general consensus of 
scholars is that the week is a grouping of seven days analogous to the 
groupings of years into sevens. Whether or not the phases of the moon had 
any influence on the original character of the week, the seven-day grouping 
is regarded in the Bible as a full set of days ending in rest. 


The Festival Months 


Twelve lunar months occurred in the normal Hebrew year, with an 
intercalated month added every few years." There is no way to subdivide 
twelve (or thirteen) months into even groups of sevens. Consequently, there 
was no grouping of months into sevens in quite the same way that days and 


years were grouped. Nevertheless, the first seven months of every year were 
grouped together as the “festival year” of Israel. 

We are accustomed to four seasons in temperate regions of the world: 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. In the Mediterranean world, however, 
the year features essentially two seasons: the dry season and the rainy 
season. This cadence divides the year into a rhythm roughly analogous to 
the daytime and nighttime pattern of the solar day. In Israel, the first seven 
months of the year were regarded as the proper year (analogous to the 
daylight hours being the proper day), while the rainy months were marginal 
time between the years (analogous to the darkness hours being marginal 
time between days).'* As noted in the previous chapter, the first month of 
the year (marked by the vernal equinox) was called the “head of the year” 
(mérésit hassdna; Deut 11:12) or the “returning of the year” (tesiubat 
hassanad; 2 Sam 11:1). The seventh month (marked by the autumnal 
equinox) was called the “turning of the year” (toqûpat haššāná; Ex 34:22) 
or the “going out of the year” (s@t haššāná; Ex 23:16). The year ended 
(“went out”) with the seventh month in the same way that the day ended 
with sunset, only to “return” the next spring/dawn. The rainy season filled a 
marginal period at the close of the year and was counted as part of the 
previous year by “addendum,” the same way the night filled the marginal 
time at the end of the day. All of Israel’s major festivals were completed 
within those seven dry months of the “proper year,” and there were no 
festivals (apart from new moon days) during the rainy season. 

Thus, Israel’s months were also grouped into a “complete” set of seven. 
The first seven months—celestially framed by the vernal to autumnal 
equinoxes and practically indicated by the dry season harvests and their 
corresponding festivals—comprised the “full” or “complete” festival 
months of Israel. 


The Sabbath Year 


Like the sabbath week, Israel also grouped years in sets of seven punctuated 
with rest (Ex 23:10-11; Lev 25:1-7, 18-22; Deut 15:1-18). Every seventh 
year was a “sabbath year,” during which Israel was to release any remaining 
obligations of debt-slaves and to give the land itself a season of rest: “For 
six years you shall sow your land and gather in its yield, but the seventh 
year you shall let it rest and lie fallow, that the poor of your people may eat; 
and what they leave the beasts of the field may eat. You shall do likewise 
with your vineyard, and with your olive orchard” (Ex 23:10-11). Allowing 
the land periodic rest was actually necessary for its fruitfulness. 

Modern fertilizers enable today’s farmers to plant and harvest 
continually, artificially restoring nutrients sapped from the ground during 
the growing season. Ancient societies lacked such fertilization technology 
and would have discovered by experience (or by divine guidance) that 
planting a field continuously, year after year, leads to its declining 
production. The ancient Ugaritic calendar reflects a similar conviction: in 
Ugarit, “the ending of one [seven-year] cycle without a harvest was 
believed to bring on a seven-year cycle of plenty.” * It may be coincidental 
that both Israel and Ugarit spoke of a septennial pattern for land fallow, or 
perhaps it suggests a relationship between the traditions. In any case, Israel 
was not alone in its fallow-year practices. 

There is, however, one serious problem with a septennial pattern 
for fallowing the land. On its own, one year in seven would not be enough. 
David Hopkins explains, “A considerably lower ratio of crop to 
fallow period [than one in seven] has prevailed in the [Canaanite] 
Highlands, as well as in the rest of the eastern Mediterranean, throughout its 
history of settlement . . . “A single fallow year in seven did not suffice .. . , 
the ground must have been left fallow more often.’” Nutritional demands 
and historical evidence both indicate that fallowing was practiced more 
frequently than on sabbath years. This realization leads to one of 
several possibilities. 


One possibility is that the expression seven years is idyllic and not 
literal. Just as the ideal month was thirty days and the ideal year was twelve 
months, but each of these was adapted based on real observations, likewise 
the seventh-year rest might expect adjusted timings in practice, based on 
actual needs. The Old Testament law may use the number of fullness 
(seven) to indicate the importance of determining the perfect fallowing 
cadence and not straining the soil beyond that. After all, a single schedule 
might not serve the varied soil needs of different regions throughout 
Canaan. Rather than providing a “one size fits all” requirement for exactly 
seven years, the phrase may represent the duty of rulers to determine the 
complete period after which a given region of the land needs a fallow 
year.” 

Alternately, the seventh year fallow may have been observed on an 
actual seven-year cadence, with that seventh year as the crowning period of 
a more complex plan. A septennial land fallow might have been 
supplemented with “green fallowing” or “crop rotation” in other years. The 
ancient Romans are known to have practiced a form of green fallowing, in 
which fields were occasionally planted with legumes that would not be 
harvested but were plowed back under to restore nitrogen to leached soil. "* 
Rotating crops can also minimize the soil’s nutrient depletion since different 
plants draw on different nutrients. Oded Borowski proposes, “A 
hypothetical crop rotation in biblical Eretz-Israel could have been: first, 
third, and fifth year—cereals (wheat, barley); second, fourth, and sixth year 
—legumes (lentils, bitter vetch, chick-pea, peas); seventh year—fallow.” ° 

Another alternative, suggested by Hopkins, is illustrated in the diagram 
below. In Hopkins’s proposed solution, the Hebrew farmer divides his fields 
into two groups: Field A and Field B. He then alternates cultivating (C) and 
fallowing (F) between these fields each year, until the sixth year when all 
fields are cultivated (C) to produce enough stores to provide for all fields to 


be fallowed (F) in the seventh year (cf. the promise of an abundant harvest 
in the sixth year in Lev 25:21).”° 
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Figure 2.1. Hopkins’s proposed solution for crop rotation 


We lack sufficient evidence to resolve the question of how Israel 
practiced adequate land fallowing. But we do know that some system like 
one of these alternatives—or perhaps a variety of these and other practices 
—must have been observed. And whatever various fallowing practices may 
have been observed, the crowning centerpiece of that pattern resolved in a 
sabbath year every seventh year. 

Moreover, contrary to popular notions, Israel’s septennial land fallow 
did not require an absolute cessation of planting. Leviticus 25:4-7 instructs, 
“You shall not sow [zdra‘] your field or prune [za@mar] your vineyard. You 
shall not reap [gdsar] what grows of itself in your harvest. . . . The Sabbath 
of the land shall provide food for you... : all its yield shall be for food.” 
The land was not to be sown, pruned, or harvested—terms of agricultural 
production—but was to be given a rest from its “labor.” This indicates a 
cessation of economic production. However, gardens would still be planted 
for fresh vegetables to eat along with stored grains, and the natural growth 
of the fields would be eaten also. The sabbath year was not a year to starve 
but rather to cease using the land for production-scale farming.” 

These details indicate something important about the sabbath year. Even 
though it was not directly regulated by the heavenly lights, it had an 


agricultural benefit. Observing the sabbath year was an important part of 
the overall purpose of the calendar: stewarding the land for fruitfulness in 
cooperation with the cadences of God’s blessing on it.” 


The Jubilee Year 


After six sabbath years, the seventh was to be a “jubilee.” The year of 
jubilee (Lev 25:8-55) was essentially a “high sabbath year.” Readers are 
often confused by the switch from the number forty-nine to fifty in the way 
the jubilee year is numbered: “You shall count seven weeks of years, seven 
times seven years, so that the time of the seven weeks of years shall give 
you forty-nine years. Then you shall sound the loud trumpet. . . . And you 
shall consecrate the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout the land” 
(Lev 25:8-10). Is the proclamation of liberty marking the forty-ninth year as 
the jubilee or introducing the subsequent fiftieth year as the jubilee? 

This confusion is quickly resolved when one realizes that Hebrew 
counting was inclusive. Thus, for example, Jesus’ burial on Friday evening 
and his resurrection on Sunday morning constitutes three days in the tomb, 
inclusively counting Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. By Western 
conventions, we would count that as two days in the tomb: Friday to 
Saturday being one day and Saturday to Sunday being a second day. We 
generally count exclusively in English-speaking societies, meaning that we 
exclude the starting day when measuring time from a beginning point to an 
ending point. 

Inclusive counting is evident in the way the weekly sabbath is counted 
in Scripture. When Scripture speaks of the sabbath day on its own, it is 
called the seventh day. When, however, the sabbath is counted with respect 
to the previous sabbath, it is called “the eighth day” (Lev 23:39; Jn 20:26). 
The second sabbath is the eighth day from the previous sabbath when 
counted inclusively. (See table 2.1.) 


It is in this manner that Leviticus calls the jubilee the forty-ninth year 
(i.e., within the given sequence of seven groups of seven) and also the 
fiftieth year (i.e., with respect to the previous jubilee). Missing this detail 
about biblical numeration, some commentators believe the jubilee was an 
additional “leap year” (a fiftieth year) added after the forty-ninth year, 
resulting in two years of land fallow in a row!” However, the jubilee year is 
simply the seventh sabbath year in a series, with special economic 
liberations attached to this “high sabbath year.” 


Table 2.1. Counting the sabbath 


Counting the sabbath 
(= 7th day) (= 8th day) 
sabbath 





The jubilee year presumably began like any other sabbath year with the 
observed land fallow. But on the Day of Atonement during the year of 
jubilee, special proclamations of liberty were made (Lev 25:9-10). Persons 
and properties that had been indentured or foreclosed through failed debts 
in the previous generation would all be released to their proper households 
(Lev 25:23-55). Every landowner in Israel managed his estate in trust as a 
family heritage. But in every generation there would be business leaders 


and farmers who—through’ greed, incompetence, unavoidable 
circumstances, tragedy, or oppression—might lose or seriously diminish 
their family heritage: its properties and perhaps its persons. The jubilee was 
a once-a-generation proclamation of liberty (Lev 25:10) designed to 
preserve a family’s agricultural heritage across the losses of “weak link” 
generations. It also held in check the economic disparity and oppression 
that otherwise tends to develop in a society over time. Wealth tends to 
concentrate into certain families and clans, while other families and clans 
become trapped in a cycle of poverty. A once-a-generation restoration of 
family estates helped to maintain the fruitfulness of the overall economy of 
an ancient kingdom. 

Other societies of the ancient world observed a similar once-a- 
generation debt and land release. The topics of the Hebrew jubilee—and 
even one of its titles (“proclaim liberty [daror],” Lev 25:10; cf. Akkadian, 
andurdrum)—are mirrored in the generational reforms proclaimed in 
Mesopotamia. However, the Old Babylonian proclamation of liberty was 
typically attached to the inauguration of a new king rather than a specified 
number of years. When a new king arose to the throne in Mesopotamian 
lands, he would review the economic condition of the nation and issue an 
edict with specific, targeted cancellations of debts and a manumission of 
slaves. The purpose of this edict was to solidify the new king’s position as 
the defender of the poor and oppressed and to correct economic imbalances 
from his predecessor’s reign.” 

For example, the second millennium ruler of Isin, Lipit-Ishtar, recorded 
the following description of his ascent to the throne: 

At that time the gods An and Enlil called Lipit-Ishtar to the princeship of the land . . . in 

order to establish justice in the land, to eliminate cries for justice, to eradicate enmity and 

armed violence, to bring well-being to the lands of Sumer and Akkad. At that time, I, Lipit- 


Ishtar . . . established justice in the lands of Sumer and Akkad. At that time, I liberated the 
sons and daughters . . . of Sumer and Akkad, who were subjugated [by the yoke(?)], and I 


26 
restored order. 


The stated purpose of these proclamations was to redress the oppression of 
the poor and to restore order (Akkadian, misarum) and liberty (Akkadian, 
andurdarum) to the land.” 

Several scholars have provided insightful comparisons between these 
Mesopotamian edicts and the Hebrew proclamation of liberty.” There are 
significant differences but also striking parallels. In particular, by way of 
similarity, Israel’s jubilee shares the same expectation that economic 
reforms are necessary once a generation to protect the land from the 
oppression of a concentrated circle of the powerful. By way of difference, 
the most distinctive feature of the Hebrew liberation was its fixation to a 
regular calendar (every forty-nine years). Under Moses, Israel had no 
human king and thus no generational change marked by a transfer of the 
throne. It is politically significant that the Mosaic calendar took the 
generational, economic reforms typically associated with a new king’s 
coronation and, for Israel, affixed such a rebalance to the festival calendar 
of heaven’s rule. The forty-nine-year cycle envisions the same once-a- 
generation economic reset, but the Mosaic law attached it to the calendar of 
divine redemption.” 

From these observations, we note that the jubilee, with its generational 
timing, was an important part of the cadences put in place by the 
calendar to ensure the people labored in harmony with God’s blessing on 
their fruitfulness. 


Conclusion 


In this and the previous chapter, we have examined the various divisions of 
Israel’s calendar. The nation’s calendar was inscribed in the heavenly lights, 
with its basic divisions (day, month, year, and possibly week) directly 
governed by the sun and moon. Several groupings of sevens are also 
appended to the calendar: seven days (the week), seven months (the festival 
months), and sevens of years (the sabbath year and the jubilee). These 


groupings indicate complete sets of days and months and years, with rest 
and restoration provided at the climax of each. 

The most important principle to observe in all that we have covered in 
these chapters is this: God brought Israel into “the land of milk and honey” 
to bless them there, and the calendar on display in the heavens provided 
Israel with the cadence to steward their land in harmony with his provision 
of seasons and rain to make them fruitful in it. The calendar was guidance 
for Israel’s fruitfulness in the land. In the next chapter, we will explore how 
the seven worship festivals of Israel fit within this agricultural program. In 
the chapter after that, we will examine the redemption narratives that 
provided a theological framework for these agricultural cadences. 
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THE FESTIVALS OF ISRAEL 


Farming was a risky business in Bible times. Many uncertainties threatened 
each year’s harvest, such as the quality of the seed planted, the amount of 
rainfall received and its timing, the quality of the soil, the presence of pests 
and disease and wildlife, and the availability of adequate labor. Failure on 
just one or two of those fronts could spell the demise of an entire harvest. 
Assessing these challenges, David Hopkins identifies two things as 
particularly important for economic stability in biblical Israel: “risk 
spreading and labor optimization.” ' 

By risk spreading, we mean that a Hebrew household could not afford 
to specialize. Rather than farming just one product like wheat, or figs, or 
just raising cattle, 1t was essential to maintain a diverse operation. To 
specialize was too risky, lest the sole staple of your household prove to be 
the harvest that fails in a given year. Most households in biblical Israel 
would have been “multi-purpose households, often involved in the activities 


of several regimes [i.e., frontiers of production] simultaneously.” 


Farming 
some combination of grains, fruits, olives, livestock, or other products all at 
the same time was essential. The nation’s worship festivals were timed with 
the various harvests of the year, thereby encouraging such diversity in order 
to have each season’s harvest for the appointed feast. Risk spreading was 
built into the Hebrew festival calendar. 

Labor optimization was also crucial. There was too much work for a 


nuclear family to be able to survive alone. The typical household, called 


a bét ab (lit., “father’s house[hold]’’) in biblical Hebrew, included three or 
four generations living together under the leadership of the family patriarch 
(or the eldest son, as the father aged).* This yielded a household labor team 
of twelve to twenty-four individuals, with an uncommonly large house 
achieving thirty or more.* When a bêt ab was too large for a single house, a 
compound was built with two or three homes around a shared courtyard. 
But even the combined efforts of the united bêt °ab would be strained when 
harvesting seasons began. The cadences set by Israel’s seven worship 
festivals, particularly its three pilgrimage festivals, provided a national 
metronome and coordination system that facilitated communication and 
collaboration between households at those labor-intense harvesting times. 

Israel’s festival calendar was not a liturgy for worship divorced from 
daily life but a rhythm for worship that helped regulate both risk spreading 
and labor optimization for national fruitfulness. In this chapter, we will look 
at the seven festivals of Israel in their seasons,” with particular interest in 
the agricultural needs the festivals were timed to facilitate. (See the table of 
Israel’s festivals below and the calendrical display of these festivals across 
the year at the end of this chapter.) 


Table 3.1. Table of Israel’s festivals 
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Early Spring: Feasts of Passover, 
Firstfruits, Unleavened Bread 


The Hebrew year began with the barley harvest, the first crop to reach 
maturity. In fact, the Bible frequently names the first month of the year for 
its main crop: “the month of barley [’abib]” (Ex 13:4; 23:15; 34:18; Deut 
16:1, a.t.). Barley and wheat were the two primary grains of Hebrew 
agriculture, but barley matured a full month earlier than wheat. This timing 
was crucial to the balanced employment of household work teams. It would 
have overwhelmed the labor force to harvest all the grains at once. Since 
wheat matured more slowly, the household could focus on gathering one 
crop at a time, beginning with barley in the first month.‘ That same month 
was also the beginning of lambing season. The flocks were being moved 
from their winter pasturage back to local fields, and the sheep were giving 
birth to their young.” 

The first harvest of the new year was celebrated with the calendar’s first 
three festivals: Passover, Unleavened Bread, and Firstfruits. Although three 
distinct festivals, they all took place during the same eight days in the 


middle of the first month, just before the heavy work of the barley harvest 
began. 

During the opening weeks of the year, households harvested the 
firstfruits from their fields and undertook their first annual pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. After arriving in Jerusalem, on the evening of the fourteenth 
day (likely the first full moon of the year), the feast of Passover was 
celebrated (Lev 23:5). The Passover meal (a reminder of the departure from 
Egypt; Ex 12:27) was the last meal eaten exclusively from the stores of the 
old year’s grain and with the slaughter of a lamb from the previous year’s 
lambs (Ex 12:5). 

On the next day (the fifteenth day of the month), the people presented 
their ceremonial “first sheaf’ from the new barley harvest then standing in 
their fields, about to be gathered. This was the Feast of Firstfruits, and on 
“this same day” the people began to eat from the new year’s barley harvest 
(Lev 23:9-14).* In fact, for an entire week the people celebrated God’s gift 
of the new harvest with unleavened bread prepared with the new grain: the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread. Unleavened bread involved a much quicker and 
less labor-intensive baking process. This was to remind the people of the 
suddenness with which the Lord’s salvation came, bringing them out of 
Egypt (Ex 12:33-34; cf. Deut 16:3). From the fifteenth until the twenty-first 
day, the people celebrated God’s deliverance to this new land of plenty, 
eating unleavened bread from the preliminary intake of the new year’s first 
grain harvest (Lev 23:6-7, 14).’ This celebration ended with a gathering for 
worship on the twenty-first day (Lev 23:6-7). 

After that week, the intense harvesting of the barley crop would begin. 
Gathering at the central place of worship provided an opportunity to 
celebrate, and it also served a crucial economic function. The pilgrimage 
festival facilitated an assessment of the overall harvest, identifying what 
regions had bumper crops and which had suffered a poor growing season. It 
would also be possible to share information on the readiness of crops in 


various regions. Dependent on that year’s rainfall and regional 
temperatures, the barley would actually be ready for harvest in different 
parts of the country at slightly different times. As Milgrom notes, “A farmer 
in the mountainous area near Jerusalem, where cooler weather prevailed, 
harvested his grain three to four weeks later than a farmer in the Jordan 
Valley.” ® The exact timing of harvesting would not necessarily coincide 
with the dates when these festivals were observed." But the exchange of 
information at the pilgrimage festival enabled better labor planning. 
Households needing more work could hire teams from those with hands to 
spare, and teams could collaborate around fields ready for immediate 
picking in exchange for help with those fields still maturing another few 
weeks. Day laborers unattached to any particular estate could seek 
employment during the festival gathering (see Ruth 2:23). 

The first pilgrimage of the year was a worship assembly, but it also had 
economic importance for Israel’s fruitfulness in the land. Guided by these 
first month festivals—Passover, Firstfruits, and Unleavened Bread—Israel 
transitioned from their winter diet of stored grain to their spring diet 
featuring fresh grain and meat. This liturgy also facilitated a well-organized 
start to the year’s harvests. 


Excursus: The Date of Firstfruits 


The date for the Feast of Firstfruits is debated, and its identification here 
as the fifteenth of the month requires explanation. Leviticus 23:11 says only 
that the firstfruits were to be offered “on the day after the Sabbath,” without 
stating which sabbath is meant during the Passover-Unleavened Bread 
week. Arguments have been advanced for the Passover day itself (the 
fourteenth), another sabbath occurring during the week of Unleavened 
Bread, or one of the convocation days of the Unleavened Bread week (the 
fifteenth or the twenty-first).'’ However, decisive evidence for 
understanding “the day after the Sabbath” to mean the fifteenth of the 


month (i.e., the day after Passover, the fourteenth) is found in two related 
texts. 

First, Numbers 28:16-17 lists the three feasts of the first month, saying, 
“On the fourteenth day . . . is the LoRD’s Passover,” then “on the fifteenth 
day of this month is a feast [hag],” and finally, “seven days shall 
unleavened bread be eaten.” The middle feast here (between Passover and 
Unleavened Bread) is best understood as the Feast of Firstfruits, which is 
here specifically dated to the fifteenth. Some scholars believe the “feast” 
[hag] in Numbers 28:17 refers to the first convocation day of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Lev 23:7) and not to the Feast of Firstfruits. ‘* However, 
it seems that the Feast of Firstfruits was the convocation held on the first 
day of Unleavened Bread, just as the convocation on the Feast of Weeks 
was also called “the day of [wheat] firstfruits’ (Num 28:26). Numbers 
28:1—29:40 is a complete list of festivals, and unless the feast on the 
fifteenth day of the first month is Firstfruits, the list is missing one festival. 
It is best to understand “the feast [hag]” in Numbers 28:17, dated to the 
fifteenth day of the first month, as being Firstfruits. 

Confirmation for this interpretation is found in Joshua 5:10-11, which 
reports Israel’s first observance of the Passover week festivals upon 
entering the Promised Land. “While the people of Israel were encamped at 
Gilgal, they kept the Passover on the fourteenth day of the month in the 
evening on the plains of Jericho. And the day after the Passover [the 
fifteenth], on that very day, they ate of the produce of the land, unleavened 
cakes and parched grain.” This passage identifies the fifteenth as the day 
the people had their first taste of the fruit of the land. This reflects the 
purpose of the Feast of Firstfruits, which Leviticus 23:14 identified as the 
day when the first produce of the new year was eaten. In fact, the verbal 
correspondence between Leviticus 23:14 and Joshua 5:11 is striking: “And 
you shall eat neither bread nor grain parched or fresh [walehem wagqali 


wakarmel] until this same day [‘ad-‘esem hayyom hazzeh]” (Lev 23:14); 


“And the day after Passover, on that very day [ba‘esem hayyom hazzeh], 
they ate . . . unleavened cakes and parched grain [massot waqaluy]|” (Josh 
5:11). These two passages confirm that “the day after the Sabbath” on 
which Firstfruits was observed was the fifteenth of the month, being the day 
after Passover observed on the fourteenth. 


Late Spring: Feast of Weeks 


After the barley harvest was finished, the wheat would be ready. The second 
pilgrimage festival of the year was another firstfruits festival, but this time 
to mark the beginning of the wheat harvest. This festival was a much 
shorter affair—just a one-day assembly. It was called the “Feast of Weeks” 
because it took place seven weeks after the firstfruits of barley was offered 
(Lev 23:15-16). " 

These grain harvests were the most intense periods of work in the year. 
In addition to gathering grain from the fields, the harvested stalks had to be 
transported to the local threshing floor, laid out to dry in the sun, threshed 
and winnowed, and the grain regathered and sieved to clean it. Finally, the 
grain had to be measured and stored. '’ All this needed to be done as soon as 
the crop was ready.” The ability to complete the barley harvest before 
turning to the standing wheat was a great benefit for maximizing the 
quantity of grain grown with a limited workforce. The seven weeks 
between the Feast of Firstfruits (when the first sheaf of barley was 
presented) and the Feast of Weeks (when the wheat firstfruits was 
presented) were busy. The Feast of Weeks would have occurred in the third 
month (roughly May) as the wheat was reaching maturity. 

The Feast of Weeks called for another pilgrimage to Jerusalem. There, 
“you shall present a grain offering of new grain to the Lorp” (Lev 23:16). 
This was the “new grain” of the wheat harvest, but it was prepared 
differently than the barley firstfruits. The first barley had been celebrated 
with a raw sheaf waved before the Lord, followed by the consumption of 


unleavened bread the following week. In contrast, the wheat harvest was 
celebrated with fully leavened and baked bread: “You shall bring from your 
dwelling places two loaves of bread to be waved. . . . They shall be of fine 
flour, and they shall be baked with leaven, as firstfruits to the LorD” (Lev 
23:17). This time each household was to prepare two loaves of wheat bread, 
prepared at home and brought to the place of worship. Combined with meat 
sacrifices (Lev 23:18-20), there would be great feasting and joy at the start 
of the wheat harvest. 

The rejoicing at the Feast of Weeks was not to be shared alone at home. 
Neither were the prosperous farms to rejoice separately from those families 
whose harvests were meager (or perhaps had failed that year). “You shall 
rejoice before the LORD your God, you and your son and your daughter, 
your male servant and your female servant, the Levite who is within your 
towns, the sojourner, the fatherless, and the widow who are among you... . 
You shall remember that you were a slave in Egypt; and you shall be careful 
to observe these statutes” (Deut 16:11-12). This feasting was to be a time to 
remember the hardship of Egyptian slavery and how “the LORD your God 
blesses you” (Deut 16:10) to bring you to this land of plenty. In the spirit of 
the season, Leviticus 23 even adds this law of generosity after describing 
the barley and wheat harvest festivals: “And when you reap the harvest of 
your land, you shall not reap your field right up to its edge, nor shall you 
gather the gleanings after your harvest. You shall leave them for the poor 
and for the sojourner: I am the LORD your God” (Lev 23:22; cf. Ruth 2:1- 
23). 

The festivals (especially through the lens of the exodus narrative 
mapped over them; see chapter four) taught the people to view themselves 
as stewards of a land that God had given to them. They were being taught to 
maximize the fruitfulness of the land with gratefulness and with God’s love 
for the poor on their hearts. These calendars provided not only agricultural 
guidance to maximize harvests but also the backbone for a national welfare 


system. The pilgrimage required at this midpoint between the two grain 
harvests was an opportunity to identify those who were suffering lack, so 
that those with abundance could share with those in need. 

The requirement to share with the poor during the pilgrimage festival 
(Lev 23:22) probably expected more than just sharing during the festival, 
instead instituting a more general system of sharing the land’s prosperity 
with those who were lacking year-by-year. Much of a farm’s prosperity 
depends on factors beyond human control—such as soil quality, weather 
patterns, and birthrates. Showing kindness and generosity to those in need 
when God has blessed one’s farm lays the groundwork to receive help from 
others when tides shift. Ancient Israel’s pilgrimage festivals provided 
settings for sharing from one’s abundance with the needy, as expressed in 
the feasting instructions quoted above. 

After the one-day festival to offer the firstfruits of wheat, the pilgrims 
returned to their homes, where the second grain harvest would begin.” 
After the wheat was harvested, the labors of the summer crops followed. 


Summer: No Festivals 


Summer was a season for tending the olives, fruits, and other orchard and 
vineyard crops that would be harvested in the autumn. Fruit trees and vines 
require significant work to plant initially. But once they mature, they 
continue to produce year after year. Their produce also ripens later in the 
summer, long after the grain has been harvested. Hopkins states that “tree 
and vine crops contribute . . . in a way that does not sharply compete with 
but rather complements the other foci of agricultural energies.” ~” 

Typical fruit trees of the Hebrew household included some combination 
of figs, dates, pomegranates, and especially olives. As Hopkins notes, all 
these crops required pruning and weeding: “By far the most simple and 
least demanding is the fig tree.”*' The fruit of the fig tree ripens in two 
seasons through the summer: its first crop is ready for picking in June, and 


the later crop is ready in August or September.” The first crop of figs was 
usually eaten raw, while the later crop was dried and stored. Olive trees fit 
nicely into the summer harvest schedule since “it does not matter very 
much if the [ripe] olives are left on the tree for some time before they are 
picked, so that the farmer is able to gather his olive harvest whenever his 
work in the fields gives him time.”” Olives typically ripen in September or 
October and are then harvested by beating the branches with sticks to knock 
the fruit to the ground. The trees were pruned while being harvested since 
pruning allowed the farmer to get at otherwise inaccessible fruit while also 
preparing the tree for the next growing season. Once the fallen olives were 
gathered, they were transported to the local olive press, where they were 
crushed and pressed and olive oil was extracted.“ 

Tending and gathering dates, pomegranates, and other fruits similarly 
occupied the Hebrew household through the summer months. But one of 
the most important summer crops was the grape harvest. Grapevines were 
generally allowed to grow on the ground, propped up with stones. This type 
of vineyard required regular hoeing to remove weeds. Occasionally, 
grapevines were grown on trellises or even in trees.” The grapes ripened at 
different rates in different regions of Israel, but grapes were generally 
harvested and processed in the late summer months—any time between 
August and September. Grapes would have to be picked carefully in order 
not to crush them (note the grape harvesting song in Is 65:8), then 
transported to the nearest winepress for processing as wine.” Some grapes 
would be eaten raw or dried for raisins, but most grapes were used for wine. 

Like the threshing of barley and wheat, which required access to a 
community threshing floor,” the processing of grapes and olives required 
access to community presses. Archaeological research has confirmed the 
presence of facilities constructed in various regions of the land used 
communally for threshing grain, pressing olives, and making wine.’ Some 


method of coordination must have been practiced, though little is known 
about how processing facilities were shared. 

Vegetable gardens would also be maintained through the summer. 
Generally planted close to home, little children could be put to work 
helping in the gardens where vegetables like lentils, beans, chickpeas, 
onions, cucumbers, leeks, garlic, and melons were cultivated.” Livestock 
contributed yet one more layer of diversification into the household 
economy. Sheep, goats, or cattle provided milk, wool, labor power (as for 
plowing), breeding, and eventually meat. Herding livestock also allowed a 
family to use nearby land as pasturage if it was unfit to farm. After the grain 
crops were harvested in the spring, livestock would also be allowed to feed 
on remaining stubble in the fields, where their manure would fertilize the 
soil. Generally, tending sheep and goats was the work of household youth 
(e.g., Num 14:33; 1 Sam 16:11). Keeping animals did not require the 
strength of field work, so it served as a way that children could contribute to 
the diversity of household labor and production. One further benefit of 
livestock was their service as a “food bank on the hoof.”*’ When there is a 
surplus of grain in good years, portions of that excess can be fed to 
livestock. Then, in bad years, those “deposits” can be “withdrawn” with the 
slaughter of livestock. 

The summer months were quite busy. However, all the harvesting taking 
place during the summer was uncoordinated. Only the grain crops had to be 
harvested immediately when ripe. Completion of the barley and wheat 
harvests was aided by pilgrimage festivals at the beginning of those times. 
The variety of summer labors and differing schedules of gathering summer 
fruits would have been disrupted if there had been summer pilgrimage 
festivals. Instead, portions from each of the summer harvests were gathered 
in preparation for the final pilgrimage festival at the end of the harvesting 
months: the Feast of Booths in the seventh month. 


Early Autumn: The Feasts of Trumpets, 
Atonement, and Booths 


As the year’s harvesting seasons drew to a close, the seventh month began 
with the blast of a trumpet: the Feast of Trumpets (Lev 23:24).*” Every new 
moon day was announced with a trumpet, but the Festival of Trumpets on 
the new moon day of the seventh month was different. This trumpet gives a 
memorial blast (tari‘a; Lev 23:24), which is not the celebratory sound on 
other new moon days. This Hebrew noun indicates a blast of alarm. Karl 
Weyde explains, “The [horn] blasts on the first day were prescribed in order 
to arouse God’s mercy and help. . . . They prepared for the day of 
atonement, ten days later: the trumpet blasts on the first day reminded the 
people of their need for forgiveness, which they were to receive on the day 


of atonement.” * 


At this point in the calendar, as the people were finishing 
the year’s harvests and anticipating their final pilgrimage gathering to feast 
in God’s house (Feast of Booths), they were called to a season of 
repentance in their homes and communities. 

Ten days after the memorial trumpet blast, the Day of Atonement was 
held (Lev 23:26-32). Unlike other holy days that involved eating (and hence 
were called feasts or festivals), this holy day was a time to fast. The phrase 
“afflict yourselves” in the Day of Atonement instructions means to fast 
(wa‘innitem °et-napsotékem, lit., “you shall deprive your throats”; Lev 
23:27).** This was the only mandatory fast day in Old Testament Israel. The 
Day of Atonement was also the central focus of all the year’s sacrifices. It 
was the day when the high priest entered the holy place to atone for the 
nation’s sins (Lev 16:1-34). It was not a pilgrimage day, so households 
would fast in their own homes knowing that the priest was accomplishing 
their atonement at the temple without necessarily seeing the rites taking 
place there. However, the Day of Atonement description is the most verbose 
of the Pentateuch’s holy days (see Lev 16:1-34 contrasted with the other 
festival instructions all combined into Lev 23:1-44). This extensive verbal 


description may have been provided to facilitate the people’s ability to 
participate in the profound events of that day “virtually” (1.e., by faith 
though not by sight) while fasting in their local communities. 

The two holy days early in the seventh month began preparations for the 
highest and final festival of the Hebrew year: the Feast of Booths. Consider 
how great the joy of that feasting would be, as the final harvests are 
gathered and “atonement [is] made for you to cleanse you . . . before the 
LORD from all your sins” (Lev 16:30). During the sabbath year and the 
jubilee (Lev 25:9), and perhaps to a lesser degree during other years, the 
Day of Atonement was when economic corrections were implemented as 
part of its overarching ministry of redemption.*° Then the people gathered 
for the third and final pilgrimage festival of the year in the middle of the 
seventh month. 

Called the Feast of Booths (or the Feast of Ingathering), this was the 
climax of the year, with seven days of extravagant rejoicing (Num 28:17- 
31) from the fifteenth to the twenty-first, followed by a “bonus” day of 
worship on the twenty-second (Lev 23:33-42). The joy of this gathering 
was marked by parading into the temple courts waving “the fruit of 
splendid trees, branches of palm trees and boughs of leafy trees and willows 
of the brook” (Lev 23:40). This feasting was possible because of the fruits 
of the year’s final crops that were now harvested. Firstfruits of all the 
summer fruits would be brought (grapes, dates, figs, pomegranates, and 
olives; Deut 8:8) as well as the wool from sheep shearing and meat from 
livestock brought for sacrifices. 

Once again, the prosperous households rejoiced and the poor and those 
whose crops did not fare well were also to be provided for: “You shall 
rejoice in your feast, you and your son and your daughter, your male servant 
and your female servant, the Levite, the sojourner, the fatherless, and the 
widow who are within your towns . . . because the LoRD your God will 


bless you in all your produce and in all the work of your hands, so that you 


will be altogether joyful” (Deut 16:14-15). This sharing of bounty probably 
has more than the week itself in view. This festival gathering was a time 
when, under the management of the temple Levites, measures of 
distribution could be made to ensure everyone had what was needed to 
survive through the coming winter. These pilgrimage assemblies likely 
served as a time for trade, buying and selling goods, storage, and welfare 
distributions.” This was the time when all the harvests, from the spring 
grains to the autumn fruits, would have been calculated and annual tithes 
were deposited with the Levites (Deut 14:22-29). Though not mentioned in 
the Bible’s descriptions of the Feast of Booths (probably to avoid 
dampening the festival message of joy), this was also the likely time for the 
king to collect his taxes. `° 

Amid all the joy of this festival marking the end of the year’s harvests, 
the people were taught to give thanks to God. The theological significance 
of the festival, and the reason it was called the “Feast of Booths,” is stated 
in Leviticus 23:42-43: “You shall dwell in booths for seven days. All native 
Israelites shall dwell in booths, that your generations may know that I made 
the people of Israel dwell in booths when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt: I am the LorD your God.” All through the wandering years in the 
wilderness, the Lord had sheltered and cared for the people, bringing them 
safely to his holy mountain (cf. the Psalms of Ascent, Pss 120—34, probably 
sung during the Feast of Booths).*” The saving grace of God providing for 
the people was to govern their celebration and generosity at the end of 
another year’s harvest in that land to which God had carried them. 


Rainy Season: Plowing and Planting 


The festival calendar ended with the seventh month and the end of the 
year’s harvests. Even though the harvests were done, work did not cease. 
Once the year’s crops were gathered and stored, the next season’s planting 
began with the arrival of the rainy season. Jerusalem, at the heart of 


Canaan, receives the same amount of rainfall each year as London. But 
London gets its rain in drizzles over about three hundred rainy days. Rain in 
Israel comes in torrents during the last four months of the year. “° 

By the end of the summer, the soil is hard and dry. During the eighth 
month (mid-October), the “early rains” bring a heavy downpour that softens 
the ground. The people regarded this as a work of God to soften the soil so 
that they could then begin to plow and plant again. The early rains also 


1.“ The timing of this rainfall was 


begin to replenish the moisture in the soi 
one of the vagaries that had an enormous impact on the success or failure of 
the next year’s crop. Too late a planting would not allow adequate time for 
crops to mature. But if rains came too early—tleaving too long an interval 
before the heavy, latter rains arrrved—it meant that “the germinating seeds 
would die, resulting in a complete loss of crops.”** Well-timed and 
consistent rains from heaven were important for a successful harvest the 
next year. 

In addition to planting, the winter months were a time for pruning 
grapevines“ and for tending to other projects “such as wall building, 
clearing new land, removing large rocks and tree stumps from the fields, 
repairing agricultural installations, . . . house-building, [and other] large 


labor projects.” “ 


By the end of a good rainy season, the crops would be in 
the ground and growing, and the moisture level in the soil would be 
replenished to its saturation point to hold water well into the next year’s dry 
season. The rains tapered off with the milder “latter rains.” These final, 
March-April rains are essential, “providing a last shot of moisture to 
enhance the maturation of grains” before the dry season harvests.“ And 


then the harvesting calendar begins all over again. 


Conclusions 


The festivals of ancient Israel were timed around harvests and were 
characterized by feasting. Feasting in celebration of God’s goodness was 


central to Israel’s holidays, which is why we typically call them “feast 
days” or “festivals” (Heb. hag, as in Ex 23:14-17). These terms can be used 
interchangeably for the holidays of Israel, emphasizing their agricultural 
significance. The seventh-day sabbath was a day to rest and feast on the 
week’s produce, just as the seventh-month Feast of Booths was a time to 
rest and feast on the entire year’s produce. There was only one holy day 
marked by fasting: the Day of Atonement. Technically, this was not a 
festival, since there was no eating on that day. Nevertheless, we typically 
generalize all the holy days of Israel as their festivals or feast days. 

The seven major festivals were grouped around the three harvest 
periods in the land. The beginning of the barley harvest was marked by 
Passover, Firstfruits, and Unleavened Bread. The beginning of wheat 
harvest was marked by the Feast of Weeks. These two spring festivals took 
place at the beginnings of the two grain harvests, which allowed work 
crews to organize for the year’s most intense periods of labor. The final 
harvest celebration was held at the end of all the summer harvests, with the 
Feast of Trumpets, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Booths. This 
allowed households to manage their various summer harvests at different 
timings as suitable and to bring from their bounty for community feasting at 
the end of the year. 

In addition to the seven harvest-timed festivals, Israel also celebrated 
the weekly sabbath (possibly coordinated with the phases of the moon), “° 
new moon days (at the sighting of the first crescent moon on the first day of 
each month), and New Year’s Day (being the first day of the month of the 
spring equinox). Altogether, these cosmic and agricultural cadences 
constituted the calendar of Israel. (See the visualization of this calendar at 
the end of this chapter.) 

The focus on feasting and the variety of harvests we have discussed in 
this chapter should not be understood to indicate constant bounty. In fact, 
the emphasis on feasting as the anticipated mark of God’s goodness 


probably points to the people’s longed-for rather than experienced 
abundance. Diversification of industry was essential for ensuring that 
enough crops would succeed to make up for those that did not. During most 
years, some of these fronts would be productive whereas others may 
produce little. Many households may have had a small field, only a few 
goats, a single cow, and perhaps a small vineyard. Diversification was an 
ideal for the sake of survival, and it does not necessarily indicate bounty. 
Smaller households, or those whose land holdings were conducive only to 
certain crops or to serve as pasturage, might be compelled to specialize. 
And while the calendar reflects the dominance of agriculture in Israel, there 
would be a small percentage of the population whose work entailed urban 
industries with only minor landholdings in fields outside the city. 

Israel’s national harvest calendar brought the community together at key 
points around harvests and established a diversified economy as the ideal. 
More importantly, the festivals were knit together by the exodus narrative. 
The story of Israel’s exodus from Egypt (Passover), their constitution as a 
nation at Sinai (Weeks), and their journey to the Promised Land (Booths) 
provided an overarching religious vision for the people’s yearly privilege 
and duty as heirs of the land. The festivals provided a blend of practical, 
agricultural structure as well as theological inspiration to govern their 
stewardship of the land before God. The theological aspect of these 
festivals helped people to pursue household prosperity with a right heart 
before God and love for the needy around them. God gave them the land, 
and it was his blessing alone that would keep them in it. 

“If you will indeed obey my commandments that I command you today, 
to love the LORD your God, and to serve him with all your heart and with all 
your soul, he will give the rain for your land in its season, the early rain and 
the later rain, that you may gather in your grain and your wine and your oil” 
(Deut 11:13-14). 


Israel’s Calendar of Holy Days 
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c 3/8 - Weeks. A day seven sabbaths and one day after 
the date of Firstfruits; firstfruits of wheat was offered at the 
Feast of Weeks (Lev 23:16). 


7/1 — Trumpets. Beginning of the 7th month (Lev 23:23- 
25), the month of the autumnal equinox (Ex 23:16; 34:22). 
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7/10 — Day of Atonement. Assigned to the 10th, but 
observed with fasting from the evening of the 9th to the 





MONTHLY HOLIDAYS 


New Moon Day. First 
day of the month marked 
by first sighting of the new 
moon (Num 28:11-15). 





Sabbath. Every seventh 
day (Lev 23:3); perhaps 

the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 
28th days of the schematic 
month (p. 102, n. 23); pos- 
sibly timed with the phases 
of the moon for actual 
months (p. 26-28). 


Intercalary day. Extra 30th 
day added only if needed 
until sighting of the new 
moon starts a new month 
(Num 10:10); schematic 
month had 30 days 

(Num 20:29). 


ANNUAL HOLIDAYS 


1/1— New Year's Day. 
Beginning the year on 

the 1st day of the month 

of the spring equinox 

(Ex 12:1; Deut 11:12). 





1/10- Passover 
Lamb Selection 
(Ex 12:3). 


1/14- Passover 
(Lev 23:5). 


1/15 — Firstfruits. Day 
when firstfruits of barley 
was offered (Lev 23:9-14; 
p. 42-43). 

1/15-21 -Unleavened 
Bread. The seven days 
following Passover 

(Lev 23:6-8). 

2/14- Alternate 
Passover (Num 9:9-12). 


evening of the 10th (Lev 23:26-32). 


7/15-22 — Booths. Observed after the summer harvests 
were done and before the next year’s plantings began 
(Lev 23:33-43). 
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THE FESTIVAL STORIES OF ISRAEL 


DATES ARE RARE IN THE PENTATEUCH. In fact, among the countless events in 
the vast sweep of history contained from Genesis through Deuteronomy, 
only twenty-one events are given dates.’ It might seem remarkable that so 
few stories among so many in the Pentateuch include dates. But this paucity 
of dates should not surprise us. In fact, what should stir our curiosity is why 
dates are ascribed to those events that do have them. 

Ancient histories did not generally rely on dates to mark the timing of 
events. They typically used “event sequencing” instead, which is when the 
timing of one event is indicated by relating it to another.” Consider these 
examples from the book of Genesis: 

To Seth also a son was born. . . . At that time people began to call upon the name of the 

LORD. (Gen 4:26) 

When man began to multiply on the face of the land and daughters were born to them, 


[then] the sons of God saw that the daughters of man were attractive. (Gen 6:1) 
After these things the word of the LORD came to Abram. (Gen 15:1) 


In each of these examples, we are given the timing of an event by 
relating it to another event—stating that it occurred before, during, or after 
something else. Ancient historians did not share our modern concept of a 
single, universal timeline along which to assign dates. Instead, each 
kingdom had its own counting of years based on the founding of a city or 
the inauguration of a king. And narratives predominantly conveyed a sense 
of timing through event sequencing. 


Another helpful example is easily seen in the Old Testament books of 
Kings. With each new king’s rise to the throne, we encounter time 
indicators like these: “In the thirty-eighth year of Asa king of Judah, Ahab 
the son of Omri began to reign over Israel” and “In the fifth year of Joram 
the son of Ahab, king of Israel, . . . Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, began to reign” (1 Kgs 16:29; 2 Kgs 8:16). Notice that when giving 
the timing for the kings of Israel and Judah, each king’s rise is timed by 
reference to the years his counterpart had been on the throne in the 
neighboring kingdom. No king’s rise is ever given an objective date, but 
each king’s inauguration is timed by reference to his opposite. This is 
another example of event sequencing. 

The difference between these two ways of marking time—the ancient 
convention of event sequencing versus the modern convention of timeline 
dating—can be compared with two ways you might give driving 
instructions to a stranger. If an out-of-towner has no map (and no GPS- 
enabled smartphone), you would have to give directions by pointing out 
landmarks: “Head down this street about a hundred yards until you reach a 
big, brick grocery store. Turn left and go half a mile until you reach the 
firehouse,” and so on. If, however, the visitor has a map—especially one 
with a reference grid—you can use the grid coordinates to identify any 
point in the city: “You are currently here at A2, and the place you want to 
go is there at C7.” When you create a map with grid coordinates around its 
edges, any location can be identified by a universal frame of reference. This 
is comparable to our modern notion of a universal timeline along which 
objective dates can be assigned for any event in history. But ancient 
historians did not share our concept of a universal timeline. Instead, ancient 
histories indicated the timing of events in a manner more like driving 
instructions by landmarks. They related the timing of one event by 
referencing it to another nearby. Event sequencing is the normal method to 
indicate timing in ancient writings, including the Bible’s narratives. ° 


But there are those previously mentioned twenty-one events in the 
Pentateuch where dates are used.* Why are these dates used at all? Once we 
realize the biblical authors had other methods for indicating temporality, 
that realization leads us to suspect there may be special reasons for using 
dates in connection with certain events. 

The first significant attempt to explain the date references in the 
Pentateuch was the seminal work by Jan van Goudoever.* He noted a 
pervasive interest in Passover dates in the Pentateuch: “Three Passovers are 
mentioned [by date]... . The first Passover, kept in Egypt, in the first year 
of the Deliverance [Ex 12]. The second Passover, kept in the wilderness, in 
the second year [Num 9]. The third Passover, kept in the Promised Land, 
after forty years [Josh 5].”° Van Goudoever’s observation is significant, but 
he did not press his insight far enough. I would further argue that the dates 
in the Pentateuch reveal an interest in the whole festival calendar, not only 
Passovers. When all of the Pentateuch’s twenty-one dates are compiled and 
plotted over Israel’s festival calendar, the congruences are striking (see the 
calendar at the end of this chapter). Seventeen of the twenty-one fall 
directly on festival dates. Only four of the Pentateuch’s dated events fall 
outside of festivals,’ and those four dates are all grouped within the same 
two-week window at the end of the second month. 

Furthermore, all the Pentateuch’s dated events occur as part of two 
major narrative sequences. In the book of Genesis, there are only five dates, 
and they all appear in the flood narrative (Gen 6—9). There are no dates in 
Genesis prior to nor after the flood. Similarly, in Exodus there are no 
dates until Passover night (Ex 12). Then five dates appear in rapid 
succession in connection with the events of Israel leaving Egypt. And after 
that, eleven more dates are attached to various stories of Israel’s journey to 
the Promised Land. Dates appear only in connection with these two great 
“exodus to a new land” stories of the Pentateuch: the flood narrative and the 
exodus narrative. 


It is my thesis that dates are added to certain events for their liturgical 
remembrance, not as journalistic details. Dates link a historical memory to 
the specific festivals that later Israel observed. The dates of the festivals are 
set by the heavenly lights and the naturally occurring seasons and harvests 
of Canaan (as we saw in chapters one through three). The timing of the 
festivals are not based on the historical events they commemorate. Rather, 
the reverse is the case. The historical events are ascribed with the dates of 
Israel’s festivals in order to associate those memories with later Israel’s 
progress through each year’s calendar. Every year Israel “participated” in 
the ancestral exodus from Egypt by remembering the exodus events in 
connection with the various phases of their harvests.* Neither the flood nor 
the exodus would likely have occurred within a single year in their actual 
happening. Nevertheless, in their retelling in the Pentateuch, both the flood 
deliverance (from the deluge judgment to Noah’s altar) and the exodus 
deliverance (from the angel of death to Moses’s tabernacle) are ascribed 
with dates that fit each redemption story to a single year in Israel’s calendar. 

This method of assigning dates would be like telling the Christmas story 
and stating that “Mary laid her baby in a manger on the twenty-fifth day of 
the twelfth month.” That was not the date on which Jesus was actually born, 
but the date would associate that memory with the timing of its annual 
observance (December 25).’ For certain, modern historical conventions 
would regard such a saying as inaccurate, hence the sentiment of many 
scholars that either the Synoptics or John must be “inaccurate” when giving 
contradictory dates for the crucifixion.’ But the problem lies not in 
inaccurate texts but rather our anachronistic expectations about the purpose 
for an author’s giving a date to an event. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we will look at each of the twenty-one 
dated events in the Pentateuch and its festival significance." It is important 
to demonstrate my assertion that each of the twenty-one dated events has a 
date that corresponds to the festival calendar of Israel. After we establish 


this point, the following two chapters (chapters five through six) will seek 
to demonstrate the other side of the coin: that these dates are not a 
journalistic record of when those events happened. My thesis is that the 
Pentateuch uses dates for liturgical instruction, not to provide a journalistic 
chronology. Event sequencing, not dates, is the Pentateuch’s method to 
indicate chronology. 

I have provided a calendar at the end of this chapter that shows where 
the twenty-one dated events fall in the Hebrew year. You might want to 
keep a finger in that page for reference as we discuss these dates. Rather 
than walking through these events in order, it will simplify matters to 
examine them in groups according to their dates. We will therefore begin 
with Israel’s New Year’s Day, looking at the four events from throughout 
the Pentateuch that all share a New Year’s Day date. Then we will move 
through other various festival and seasonal groupings from the Hebrew 
calendar, examining the Pentateuchal events assigned to each in turn. 


New Year’s Day Events 


Four events in the Pentateuch are dated on New Year’s Day. The first is in 
the flood narrative: “In the six hundred and first year, in the first month, the 
first day of the month, the waters were dried from off the earth. And Noah 
removed the covering of the ark and looked, and behold, the face of the 
ground was dry” (Gen 8:13-14; no. 4 on the Pentateuch Calendar at the end 
of this chapter). It is not difficult to see the New Year’s relevance of this 
moment. After experiencing the wickedness of the world and weathering 
the outpouring of God’s wrath, Noah’s heart must have throbbed with hope 
as he looked for the first time on a renewed world before him. Later 
Hebrews would be stirred to identify with Noah on the first day of each new 
year, as they too emerged from a rainy season and looked over fields that 
had been made green again. 


The second event with a New Year’s date is in the opening verses of 
Exodus 12, where Israel’s departure from Egypt begins: “The LORD said to 
Moses and Aaron in the land of Egypt, ‘This month shall be for you the 
beginning of months. It shall be the first month of the year for you’” 
(Ex 12:1-2; no. 6).'? After many generations of bondage, the prospect of 
release from Egypt was a profound “new beginning.” That moment of the 
forefathers’ joy was an appropriate inspiration for later Israelites at the 
beginning of each new year in the land to which God had brought them. 

The third event ascribed to New Year’s Day is the installation of the 
tabernacle and its filling with God’s glory. “In the first month in the second 
year, on the first day of the month, the tabernacle was erected” (Ex 40:17; 
no. 13. Cf. Num 7:1; 9:15). It is hard to overstate the importance of the 
tabernacle within the exodus narrative. Nearly half of the entire book of 
Exodus is devoted to its design. In fact, it is detailed twice in Exodus: one 
time as God gave its instructions to Moses on the mountain (Ex 24:15- 
31:18) and a second time when the people actually built it, part by part (Ex 
35:1-39:43). The inauguration of this important structure marked the 
beginning of Israel’s system of worship, and its ascription with a New 
Year’s Day date brings that memory to mind at the start of every new year 
as the sanctuary’s festivals of worship restarted. 

The fourth event given a New Year’s date is reported late in the book of 
Numbers. This passage does not explicitly mention the first day of the first 
month, but it gives a first-month date. “And the people of Israel, the whole 
congregation, came into the wilderness of Zin in the first month, and the 
people stayed in Kadesh. And Miriam died there and was buried there” 
(Num 20:1; no. 18). The people’s arrival at Kadesh and the death of Miriam 
marked an important transition in the story of the book of Numbers. 

The book of Numbers is structured around two generations (cf. its two 
censuses, Num 1:1-4:49; 26:1-65). The older generation became the 
epitome of rebellion against God. Even though they saw God’s mighty 


works in Egypt, that generation proved to be “stubborn and rebellious” (Ps 
78:8; cf. Num 14:11). Their example is presented as a warning not to be 
stubborn and unbelieving like them (Ps 78:1-22). In contrast, the younger 
generation that emerges at the end of the book of Numbers is presented as a 


model of faithfulness worthy of imitation.” 


Within that overarching 
storyline in Numbers, the people’s arrival at Kadesh at the end of their forty 
years of wandering and the death of Miriam mark a turning point. The 
people were ready to begin their final approach to the land, and Miriam’s 
death started the transition of the older generation to the younger. Ascribing 
the arrival at Kadesh and the death of Miriam to New Year’s time brings 
that message of generational transition to bear on each New Year’s Day 
thereafter. This date reference carries into every succeeding generation the 
call to enter the new year in faithfulness, leaving behind the wilderness 
rebellion of the forefathers to (re)enter the land in obedience. 

Each of these dated New Year’s events is a fitting heritage for later 
Israelites to remember as they celebrated New Year’s Day. 


Passover and Unleavened Bread 
Events 


There are seven events in the Pentateuch dated on Passover and the 
beginning of Unleavened Bread. Notably, every one of these seven events is 
an actual festival story or activity. The first four are from the original 
Passover and Unleavened Bread days when Israel was brought out of 


Egypt: 
1. God appointed the tenth day of the first month to select lambs for the 
Passover sacrifice (Ex 12:3; no. 7). 


2. The Passover meal was eaten on the fourteenth day of the first month 
(Ex 12:6; no. 8). 


3. The unleavened bread of the exodus generation was memorialized in 
a weeklong observance for later Israel, from the evening of the 
fourteenth day to the twenty-first day in the first month (Ex 12:14-20; 
no. 9). 


4. On “this day . . . in the month of Abib” when Israel left Egypt, Moses 
instructed them to eat unleavened bread, and he prescribed future 
observance of the same instruction (Ex 13:3-4; no. 10). 


All four of these dates appear in the Passover event narrative in Exodus 12-— 
13. 

There are no dates in the book of Exodus prior to Passover night. In 
Exodus 12:1-2, the Passover story begins with the book’s first calendar 
instruction: “This month shall be for you the beginning of months. It shall 
be the first month of the year for you” (Ex 12:2, considered previously 
under the New Year’s Day events). Then the entire date-laden Passover 
narrative follows, using alternating voices that switch between instruction 
for the present audience and instruction for future audiences. 

For example, in Exodus 12:3-13 God speaks to the people of Moses’ 
generation: “Tell all the congregation of Israel that on the tenth day of this 
month every man shall take a lamb.” Then, in verses 14-20, the Lord speaks 
to later generations: “This day shall be for you a memorial day, and you 
shall keep it as a feast to the LORD; throughout your generations, as a statute 
forever, you shall keep it as a feast.” This pattern of alternating address 
continues back and forth, as shown in the following table. 


Passover Night Passover Rite 
Date (M|D) Instruction Instruction 
The month of the 
exodus is to be the first 
month of the year. 
12:3-12 10 Select lambs for 
Passover. 
14 Offer the Passover 
sacrifice and eat the 
Passover meal. 
12:14-20 15-21 Liturgical instructions 
for keeping the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread. 
12:21-23 [14] Put sacrifice blood over 
door. 


12:24-28 Observe this rite in all 
generations, teaching 
its meaning to your 
children. 


12:29-41 | [01] [14-15] | That night (“at mid- 
night,’ v. 29), the Lord 
struck Egypt, so that 
Egypt urgently 
compelled Israel to 
leave (i.e., predawn and 
into the fifteenth). 

12:42-50 [14] “So this same nightis... 
kept tothe LORD... 
throughout their 
generations.’ 

[01] [15] The Lord brought them 
out and told Moses to 
consecrate all Israel’s 
firstborn to him. 


13:3-16 01 [15-21] Instructions for 
keeping the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread in 
Canaan (vv. 3-10) and 
the consecration to the 
Lord of every firstborn 
born in Canaan (vv. 
11-16). 





Figure 4.1 Passover night instruction and Passover rite instruction 


This pattern makes plain that the Passover narrative is more than a 
historical record. It is a historical narrative written for the liturgical 
instruction of later generations. We are accustomed to finding ritual 
instructions in the form of statutes (e.g., the book of Leviticus). But the 
Passover pericope shows how historical narratives can also be an effective 
genre for communicating festival instructions (cf. Ex 12:25-27; 13:8-10, 12- 
16). It is my contention that Exodus 12-13 introduces this back-and-forth 
pattern to indicate that the entire exodus narrative is to be read as such 
guidance for later festival observances. 

The Passover narrative is teaching us a reading strategy as we enter into 
the entire series of journey narratives leaving Egypt and heading to the 
Promised Land. Israel’s annual festival calendar—from Passover to Booths 
—was a liturgical repetition of that journey that every generation of Israel 
undertook year by year. The Pentateuch provided Israel with these 
narratives in order to instruct them on how to keep the festivals. These 
historical narratives include dates in order to link certain stories to the 
seasonally timed festivals of Israel, thereby enlivening their faith as 
participants in the same heritage and as stewards of the very land to which 
God was delivering their forefathers. Ascribing dates at key points 
throughout these histories, beginning with Passover night, is an important 
part of that guidance. 

Three more Passover dates are mentioned in the Pentateuch, all of 
which occur in the book of Numbers. Two of these dates are from the first 
observance of liturgical Passover at the newly minted tabernacle, one year 
after the original Passover event. The last is a reference back to the original 
Passover night: 


1. On the fourteenth day of the first month, on the year after the exodus 
(year two), Moses led Israel in their first liturgical celebration of 
Passover (Num 9:1-3; no. 15). 


2. During that first liturgical celebration of Passover, “certain men... 
were unclean” and unable to participate. Therefore, Moses appointed an 
alternate Passover on the fourteenth day of the second month (Num 9:6, 
11; no. 16). 


3. In Moses’ review of Israel’s journeys, the date of the departure from 
Egypt (the fifteenth day of the first month) is repeated (Num 33:3; 
no. 19). 


The tabernacle was brand new and had been completed in time for the 
first month of the year after Israel had left Egypt. Its first use was for a 
Passover remembrance exactly one year after the original Passover night. 
Describing how Moses and the exodus generation—the same congregation 
who had experienced “the real thing’—celebrated the first ritual Passover at 
the tabernacle would help to authenticate the sanctuary liturgy of later 
generations on that same date. For those unable to participate because of 
unavoidable ritual impurity, there was great comfort in the dated account of 
an alternate Passover (on 2/14) instituted by Moses in Numbers 9:6-12. 
Knowing that Moses had officiated the first alternate Passover gave 
assurance to later participants in the alternate Passover date, that to do so 
was legitimate before God. 

The seven Passover and Unleavened Bread dates are all explicitly 
associated with Passover and Unleavened Bread observance lessons. 


Feast of Weeks Event 
Only one event specifically dates to the Feast of Weeks: “In the third month 
after the people of Israel went out from the land of Egypt, on that day 
[bayyom hazzeh]| they came to the wilderness of Sinai” (Ex 19:1, a.t.). The 


way the date is described in this passage has long puzzled scholars. The text 
says that they arrived at Mount Sinai “on that day” in the third month. On 
what day? There is no antecedent for the phrase “that day” provided in the 
text. Several solutions have been proposed for this puzzle. 

Some speculate that the original text included a day number, but that the 
day number was lost in copies made by later scribes. Maybe the original 
said something like “On the first day of the third month [ba’ehdd lahddes 
hasSalisi| . . . on that day they came to the wilderness of Sinai” (cf. Num 
1:1) or “On the new moon day of the third month [bayém hahddes 
haSsalisi| . . . on that day they came to the wilderness of Sinai” (cf. Ezek 
46:1).'* There is no textual evidence, however, for such an omission. 
Another attempted explanation proposes that “on the third moon” means 
“on the third new moon day.” However, Hebrew normally includes the 
word day when speaking about the first day of a new moon. Otherwise the 
term moon refers to the whole month."° Still other scholars suggest that the 
expression on that day should be translated “in that time,” pointing to the 
third month generally rather than indicating a specific day (cf. Gen 2:4; Ps 
20:1; 137:7; Is 9:4; Ezek 30:9). However, another possibility seems more 
likely. 

The best explanation, in my view, is that this peculiar wording is 
precisely the way the author would need to write the date in order to ascribe 
this event to the Feast of Weeks. After all, the Feast of Weeks was always a 
specific day early in the third month, but the exact date “floated” from year 
to year. Rather than assigning the Feast of Weeks to, say, the fourteenth day 
of the month or the tenth day of the month, the timing of this festival was 
determined by counting. “You shall count seven full weeks . . . from the day 
that you brought the sheaf of the wave offering [i.e., the Feast of 
Firstfruits]. You shall count fifty days to the day after the seventh Sabbath” 
(Lev 23:15-16). The Feast of Weeks was the only pilgrimage festival that 
had a certain month in which it always occurred but a varying day in that 


month on which it might fall. Therefore, the only way in which the author 
of Exodus could assign an event to that specific festival date would be to 
ascribe it to “that day” in “the third month.” ’® The audience is expected to 
understand the Feast of Weeks as “that day” which was observed in the 
third month. A notable comparison can be found in the festival calendar in 
Numbers 28:16—29:40. In that calendar, each of the festivals is identified by 
its specific date (28:16; 29:1, 7, 12). The exception is the Feast of Weeks, 
which is simply called “the day [bayyém] of the [wheat] firstfruits” (28:26). 
It is the only festival in that list without a specific day number ascribed to it, 
since it was a “floating” date in the third month. 

If this explanation is correct, then this unusual way for stating the date 
of Israel’s arrival at Sinai supports my thesis regarding the liturgical (rather 
than journalistic) purpose of these dates. If the author wanted to preserve 
the specific day on which the people actually arrived at Mount Sinai, he 
could have readily given a day number. If the author did not want to record 
the date of their arrival, he could have avoided any reference to “that day” 
on which they arrived. However, the author does want us to identify this 
event with a specific day (“that day” of the third month) yet without 
providing further precision regarding its number. This elaborate 
construction for the date in Exodus 19:1 suggests that the author’s intention 
is to link the event’s memory to the Feast of Weeks regardless of the day on 
which it falls in the time of its reading. '’ The arrival at Sinai appears to be 
assigned to the “floating” date for the Feast of Weeks, thereby expecting 
later Hebrews to remember Sinai during their wheat firstfruits celebration 
on “that day” in the third month. 

Indeed, readers of the Exodus 19 narrative—from Jubilees to the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and in other early Jewish traditions—have long understood the 
date’s referent to be the Feast of Weeks. è It has also been customary to 
regard the narrative’s emphasis on God’s covenant with the people as 
defining the central theological feature of the annual festival to be 


“covenant renewal.” We find this emphasis in the instructions given on that 
original third month assembly at Sinai: 

The LORD called to [Moses] . . . saying, “Thus you shall say to the house of Jacob, and 

tell the people of Israel: “You yourselves have seen what I did to the Egyptians, and how I 


bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself. Now therefore, if you will indeed 


obey my voice and keep my covenant, you shall be my treasured possession.” (Ex 19:3- 


5) 19 


Notice how God calls the people to recognize the firstfruits of his care 
for them already experienced (“how I bore you on eagles’ wings”; cf. Ex 
20:1-2) as the basis for engaging them to keep his covenant and obey him. 
This pattern reflects the history of Passover preceding Sinai. It also fits the 
agricultural cadence of Israel’s festival year, with the people gathering for 
the Feast of Weeks, since the firstfruits of the grain harvests are already in 
hand. With these firstfruits of God’s blessing already received, the Feast of 
Weeks would be a time to renew the people’s covenant with God as their 
king, to obey his laws, and to seek his blessing through the continuing labor 
of the summer and autumn months. 

There is only one Weeks celebration example in later Old Testament 
texts, and it is notably a covenant renewal gathering. Second Chronicles 
15:10-12 reports, “They were gathered at Jerusalem in the third month [1.e., 
the Feast of Weeks] . . . And they entered into a covenant to seek the LORD, 
the God of their fathers, with all their heart and with all their soul.”*” The 
memory of Sinai at the Feast of Weeks would serve as an annual setting to 
renew devotion to God’s covenant law as those who have already received 
the firstfruits of his grace. 


Feast of Booths Dates 
Only one event in the Pentateuch is assigned to the seventh month. It is in 
the flood narrative: “In the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the 
month, the ark came to rest on the mountains of Ararat” (Gen 8:4; no. 2). 


The seventeenth day of that month is at the center of later Israel’s weeklong 
Feast of Booths. 

Booths was the climax of Israel’s festival year. It recalled the safety and 
care that God gave to his people on their journey through the wilderness, 
successfully delivering them to the Promised Land. Leviticus gives this 
reason for the booths the people built for themselves during this festival: 
“You shall dwell in booths for seven days. All native Israelites shall dwell 
in booths, that your generations may know that I made the people of Israel 
dwell in booths when I brought them out of the land of Egypt: I am the 
LorpD your God” (Lev 23:42-43).”! That God “made the people of Israel 
dwell in booths” was a mark of his care. He sheltered them and cared for 
them. He did not leave them vulnerable but rather caused them to have 
protection on their journey. In fact, he himself “dwelt” in a booth (the 
tabernacle) along with them on their journey. In addition to reminding 
God’s people of his faithfulness to them in successfully carrying them to the 
Promised Land, the Feast of Booths celebrates the same care that was 
foreshadowed by Noah’s arrival at Mount Ararat. God had safely carried 
Noah through his watery “wilderness” to the mountain where he thanked 
God by building an altar to worship (Gen 8:20). 

It is interesting that there are no other events from the exodus narrative 
that are dated to the Feast of Booths. One possible reason for this is that the 
Pentateuch ends with Israel poised on the border but not actually settled in 
the land. The original Passover was finished, and the original reception of 
God’s law (Feast of Weeks) had happened. But the settlement hopes held 
forth in the Feast of Booths had not yet been completed. Until Israel settled 
the land and established a temple on Mount Zion,” the Feast of Booths 
lacked a completed historical precedent.” However, the history of Noah 
offered a primitive precedent. That ancient holy man’s exodus story 
provided an earlier narrative that worshipers could recall during the Feast of 
Booths for assurance of a successful outcome. 


New Moon Days 


The first day of every month was a new moon day in Israel, which was like 
a “bonus” sabbath. It was a monthly day of rest in addition to the weekly 
sabbaths (2 Chron 2:4; Ezek 46:1-6; Amos 8:5). Four events in the 
Pentateuch took place on a new moon day. ™ 

The first occurs in the flood narrative: “The waters [of the flood] 
continued to abate until the tenth month; in the tenth month, on the first day 
of the month, the tops of the mountains were seen” (Gen 8:5; no. 3). From 
that point, Noah began to send birds from the ark “to see if the waters had 
subsided from the face of the ground” (Gen 8:8). This continued until 
several weeks later when “the dove came back to him in the evening, and 
behold, in her mouth was a freshly plucked olive leaf. So Noah knew that 
the waters had subsided from the earth” (Gen 8:11). 

The tenth month is at the precise center of Israel’s planting season. It is 
three months after the seventh-month autumn harvests ended and three 
months before the first-month spring harvests began. Israel’s plantings 
would likely be finished by the tenth month, and the people would be 
watching the crops begin to sprout to see whether God would give new life 
to the ground. Noah’s first glimpse of land and the plucking of its first 
leaves fits well with Israel’s yearly experience at that same season. 

The second new moon date in the Pentateuch is the beginning point of 
the book of Numbers: “The LORD spoke to Moses in the wilderness of 
Sinai, in the tent of meeting, on the first day of the second month, in the 
second year after they had come out of the land of Egypt, saying, ‘Take a 
census’” (Num 1:1-2, 18; no. 14). Exodus had reported the people’s trek to 
Sinai. Leviticus had recorded laws given at Sinai. It is the book of Numbers 
that describes the people’s journey—its failures and successes—from Sinai 
to the border of the Promised Land. It is significant that the book begins 
with an assurance of the entire camp’s enrollment by house into the 
community of God’s tabernacle to travel under his care (cf. Num 2:1-34). 


That assurance is aligned with the second new moon day of Israel’s festival 
calendar. This is the new moon day following Passover, when the people 
annually remembered God’s deliverance out of Egypt. The subsequent new 
moon day fits as a reminder of God’s mindfulness of each house as the 
year’s “journey” is under way. 

The third and fourth events with new moon dates are the deaths of 
Aaron and Moses. Their older sister Miriam had died, as previously noted, 
on the first new moon day (i.e., New Year’s Day) of Israel’s fortieth year 
since leaving Egypt. Aaron (the second born of the three) died on the new 
moon day of the fifth month that same year (Num 33:38, no. 20; cf. Num 
20:22-29). Finally, Moses gathered the people on the new moon day of the 
eleventh month, preached to them the book of Deuteronomy, and then 
climbed Mount Nebo “that very day” to die (Deut 1:3; 32:48-50; no. 21). It 
is striking that the Pentateuch provides death dates for all three siblings of 
Israel’s “founding family” coming out of Egypt. And all three occurred on 
new moon days spread through the same year. 

Aaron’s death and that of Moses are six months apart. Aaron’s occurred 
at the midpoint of Israel’s summertime. The fifth-month new moon day is 
two months after the Feast of Weeks (the third month) and two months 
before the Feast of Booths (the seventh month). The death of Moses is 
ascribed to the new moon day six months later, two months before the Feast 
of Passover. Van Goudoever proposed that this timing is significant of 


: 2 
preparing for Passover.” 


More likely, all three prophet siblings are 
identified with new moon day memorials spread through the year as settings 
to remember their faithfulness and examples to the mothers,” priests, and 


fathers of Israel. 


Second-Month Events 


All the dates we have looked at so far have been directly aligned with 
festivals. Every one of the aforementioned dates occurs exactly on one or 


another of Israel’s holy days. But four of the Pentateuch’s dated events 
appear to be exceptions to this pattern. However, they are all assigned to the 
same two-week window in the second month. They include the following: 


1. On the fifteenth day of the second month after leaving Egypt, God 
began to give the people manna (Ex 16:1; no. 11). 


2. On the seventeenth day of the second month, the waters broke loose 
to begin Noah’s flood (Gen 7:11; no. 1). 


3. The congregation of Israel began their journey from Mount Sinai on 
the twentieth day of the second month (Num 10:11; no. 17). 


4. The ground was finally completely dry after Noah’s flood on the 
twenty-seventh day of the second month (Gen 8:14; no. 5). 


The significance of this second-month window is its centrality between 
the two spring (grain) harvest festivals. Firstfruits (in the first 
month) marked the beginning of the grain harvest. Weeks (in the third 
month) marked the other end of the grain harvest. 

Israel’s first week collecting manna (Ex 16:1-36) is a particularly 
interesting fit for this spot in the calendar. The manna narrative is a lesson 
on sabbath-keeping. The people were taught to collect manna six days, with 
a double portion on the sixth day in order to rest from gathering on the 
seventh. While this pattern was for Israel’s instruction all through the year, 
it is suitably dated to the heart of Israel’s grain harvesting season. The 
analogy between gathering manna and gathering grain would make that 
lesson poignant in its second-month memorial. 

According to Genesis, the flood waters first began during the second 
month (on the seventeenth day), and the ground was completely dry exactly 
one year and an even ten days later (on the twenty-seventh day). Locating 
these events at the center point of the grain harvest is agriculturally 
significant. The rainy season in Canaan occurred between the autumn and 
the spring, and the grain harvest took place during the return of dry weather 


in the spring (cf. 2 Sam 21:10). It was normal for the Jordan River to flood 
its banks during the grain harvest due to the winter rainfall on the 
surrounding hills and mountains (Josh 3:15), but an unseasonal heavy 
rainfall during the grain harvest could damage the field crops. In fact, a 
thunderstorm during grain harvest was regarded as a sign of God’s 
judgment, as illustrated in the days of Samuel: “Is it not wheat harvest 
today? I will call upon the LORD, that he may send thunder and rain. And 
you shall know and see that your wickedness is great” (1 Sam 12:17-18; cf. 
Ex 9:31-32; Prov 26:1). The flood’s start date draws on the fear of God’s 
judgment on a year’s harvests as indicated by storms in the grain season, 
while the flood’s end date points to the comforts of his mercy when the 
ground is properly drying out during the grain season. 

The other second-month date points to Israel’s departure from Sinai. “In 
the second year, in the second month, on the twentieth day of the month, the 
cloud lifted from over the tabernacle of the testimony, and the people of 
Israel set out by stages from the wilderness of Sinai. . . . They set out for the 
first time at the command of the Lord” (Num 10:11-13). This departure 
date at the center of the spring grain harvests would associate the previous 
journey from Egypt to Sinai (remembered during this same period between 
Passover and Weeks) with this next, more exciting journey from Sinai to the 
Promised Land, the completion of which would be celebrated at the Feast of 
Booths in the seventh month. This Sinai departure date serves to assure 
Israel that the same blessing that successfully delivered them to Sinai will 
also carry them to Zion. 


Conclusion 


We have now looked at every single dated event in the Pentateuch! It is 
remarkable to be able to say that. But there are only a handful of them. 
Within historical narratives covering millennia—from Adam and Noah to 
Moses and Joshua—only twenty-one events have dates on them. In this 


chapter, I have endeavored to provide plausible reasons why each of those 
memories were attached to specific festival-aligned dates. The Pentateuch 
uses event sequencing to provide chronology for its narratives. Dates are 
not normally used for that purpose in ancient texts. When the Pentateuch 
uses dates, they are attached in order to highlight a link between the 
historical event retold and a particular festival when that event would be 
remembered by later Israel.” Dates are by no means the only way to 
highlight those links. But where dates occur, they serve this liturgical 
purpose. 

Our focus in the chapter has been on months and days, but there is also 
an interesting pattern in the years attached to events in the exodus narrative. 
Events assigned to the first year of the exodus are all “original” events: the 
original Passover night and Unleavened Bread escape, the original Sinai 
event, and so forth. Events assigned to the second year were all inaugural 
tabernacle-centered events: installation of the tabernacle, the first tabernacle 
Passover, the first alternate Passover, and so forth. There are no dates 
assigned to anything between the second year and the fortieth. The only 
other dates are introduced in connection with the fortieth year, which is the 
end of the exodus generation: the deaths of Miriam, Aaron, and Moses. 
The forty-first year, then, is picked up by Joshua with the new generation’s 
ritual observances on their first year in the new land: the settlement 
generation crossed the Jordan on the tenth day of the first month of the 
forty-first year (the day when Passover lambs were traditionally selected; 
Josh 4:19); they celebrated the first Passover in the Promised Land on the 
fourteenth of the first month that forty-first year (Josh 5:10); and the people 
ate the firstfruits of the land (and the manna ceased) beginning on the 
fifteenth of the first month (the date of the Firstfruits Festival). Thus, the 
year assignments further support a liturgical interest rather than an interest 
in historical data. 


It is also noteworthy that both dated stories—the flood narrative and the 
exodus journey—are sanctuary stories. It has often been noted that the 
dimensions and features of Noah’s ark identify it as a floating “temple.”* 
If this is correct, both of these stories feature the construction of a mobile 
sanctuary that carries God’s people through a barren wilderness to a new 
land of bounty, where a mountaintop altar is (to be) constructed for 
worship. The meta-story behind these two Pentateuchal histories and the 
annual festival calendar of Israel are one. Dates serve to link those two 
“temple inauguration” histories to the annual worship festivals of later 
Israel. 

The importance of this insight is liturgical. It indicates that the 
Pentateuch’s narratives are designed as texts for worshipers (not strictly 
historians). Israel’s calendar was “read” in the skies, “told” in their calendar 
narratives, and practiced in their patterns of labor and worship. Through the 
festival calendar and these festival-dated narratives, Israel was taught to 
identify with the faith lessons of their heritage in cadence with the 
agricultural seasons of the land. Worship provided guidance for stewardship 
of the land in faithfulness and fruitfulness. Jan van Goudoever’s basic 
insight about the dates in the Pentateuch is correct: “The Torah is a 
Passover-story.””” But the significance is more comprehensive than Van 
Goudoever recognized. 


Pentateuch Calendar 


Every dated event in the Pentateuch listed (below) and charted 
(right). 
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*Years for the flood events are the years of Noah’ life. 
t Years for the exodus events are the years of Israel's exit from Egypt. 


The events listed by number above correspond to the dates marked by the same 
numbers on the facing calendar page. (The event numbers are in black circles; 
e.g. ® .) The gray blocks on the calendar at the right (e.g., [)) indicate holy days 


of the Hebrew year. 
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MONTHLY HOLIDAYS 


New Moon Day. First day 
of the month marked by 
first sighting of the new 
moon (Num 28:11-15). 
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Sabbath. Every seventh 
day (Lev 23:3); perhaps 
the 7th, 14th, 21st, 

and 28th days of the 
schematic month (p. 102, 
n. 23); possibly timed 
with the phases of the 
moon for actual months 
(p. 26-28). 
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Intercalary day. Extra 30th 
day added only if needed 
until sighting of the new 
moon starts a new month 
(Num 10:10); schematic 
month had 30 days 

(Num 20:29). 
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ANNUAL HOLIDAYS 


1/1 — New Year's Day. 
Beginning the year on 
the 1st day of the month 
of the spring equinox (Ex 
12:1; Deut 11:12). 
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1/10 — Passover Lamb 
Selection (Ex 12:3). 


1/14- Passover 
(Lev 23:5). 


1/15 — Firstfruits. Day 
when firstfruits of barley 
was offered (Lev 23:9-14; 
p. 42-43). 


1/15-21 — Unleavened 
Bread. The seven days 
following Passover 

(Lev 23:6-8). 
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2/14 — Alternate Passover (Num 9:9-12). 7/10 — Day of Atonement. Assigned to 

the 10th, but observed with fasting from the 
c.3/8—Weeks. A day seven sabbaths and one day after evening of the 9th to the evening of the 10th 
the date of Firstfruits; firstfruits of wheat was offered at the (Lev 23:26-32). 
Feast of Weeks (Lev 23:16). 

7/15-22 — Booths. Observed after the sum- 
7/1 —Trumpets. Beginning of the 7th month (Lev 23:23- mer harvests were done and before the next 
25), the month of the autumnal equinox (Ex 23:16; 34:22). year’s plantings began (Lev 23:33-43). 
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DATES FOR REMEMBERING 


THE EVIDENCE ASSEMBLED IN THE PREVIOUS chapters brings us to an important 
question: How are we to relate the Pentateuch’s date assignments based on 
nature to the same assignments based on history? For example, Passover 
was assigned to the fourteenth day in the first month. This date coincides 
with the full moon of the spring equinox in Canaan and the start of the 
barley harvest in that land (that is, it has a natural basis for its timing). But 
it is also the night Israel left Egypt (its historical basis). 

Did God supernaturally guide the timing of the various events of Noah’s 
flood and of Moses’ exodus (like Passover night) to match with the 
agricultural cadences of the Promised Land? Did God sovereignly cause 
history to unfold in Egypt and in Noah’s homeland on cadences that would 
correlate with the natural climate of Canaan for the sake of Israel’s eventual 
settlement there? In earlier chapters in this book, I have shown the natural 
basis for these dates. In the present and following chapters, I will endeavor 
to show that these events historically occurred on different dates and that 
the Pentateuch does not suggest God caused them actually to occur on these 
Canaan-aligned dates. Rather, new dates were assigned in the narratives to 
realign those memories with the agrarian cadences of labor and celebration 
in Canaan. The dates are added to these events as guidance for Israel’s 
celebration and with no intention to preserve their original occurrence 
timing. In principle, this should not seem unusual since we do it all the time 


with the dates assigned for modern holidays. Consider several modern 
examples. 


Scheduling Modern Holidays 


Each year, Americans celebrate Veterans Day on November 11. That date 
was chosen because World War I hostilities ended on November 11, 1918, 
when the armistice with Germany went into effect.’ Veterans Day is 
observed on the actual date of the event it was originally appointed to 


ce 


honor. In this case, the event’s “observance date” is the same as its original 
“occurrence date.” But that is unusual. Remarkably, very few holidays are 
observed on the actual dates of the events they memorialize. In fact, in 
America, most public holidays are assigned to a date based on seasonal or 
workweek practicalities rather than retaining the original event date. 

Christmas commemorates the day Jesus was born, yet its assignment to 
December 25 is based on the winter solstice rather than any evidence that 
Jesus was actually born that day.” On Thanksgiving Day, Americans 
typically remember the historic three-day harvest festival shared by 
Pilgrims and Native Americans in 1621. According to James Baker, a 
researcher with Plimoth Plantation, the actual event took place sometime 
“between Sept. 21 and Nov. 11, 1621, with the most likely time being 
around . . . Sept. 29.”* But Americans today continue this heritage of 
national Thanksgiving on the fourth Thursday of November. George 
Washington was born on February 22, 1732. But the holiday to remember 
his birth (called Washington’s Birthday or President’s Day) is assigned to 
the third Monday of February each year. This timing ensures American 
workers can enjoy a three-day weekend. As a result, Washington’s Birthday 
can fall on any date between February 15 and 21, but ironically it never 
falls on his actual birthday! 

It is quite common to celebrate a holiday on an observance date that 
differs from the paradigm event’s occurrence date. This would be especially 


important in agrarian societies, where holidays “belong” at harvest times. It 
is simply not feasible to call for a feast at a time when food supplies are 
sparse or when people are overwhelmed with urgent field work. Harvests 
are the natural times for festivals. The modern practice of assigning 
observance dates based on economic or agricultural cadences rather than 
historical chronology is also the norm with ancient holy dates. And this is 
demonstrably the case with the narrative dates in the Pentateuch. In 
the remainder of this chapter, we will look at evidence that the Pentateuch 
never expects its readers to take its twenty-one event dates as their original 
occurrence dates. Then, in the next chapter, we will look at the legal and 
literary techniques that are transparently at work behind the Pentateuch’s 
date assignments. 


The Chronology of the Pentateuch 


One of the most compelling reasons to view the Pentateuch’s dates as 
“observance dates” and not original “occurrence dates,” is because they 
work as observance dates but do not work as occurrence dates. We have 
already explored the former point. In the previous chapter, we saw how the 
dated events of the Pentateuch fit with the agricultural calendar of later 
Israel. The twenty-one dated events all coincide with festivals (and, in a few 
exceptions, at the midpoint between the grain festivals) of ancient Israel. 
The dates work as observance dates. But we should further note that the 
dates do not work as actual occurrence dates—and it can be demonstrated 
that the compiler of the Pentateuch never intended for them to provide a 
journalistic chronology. 

If a person were to announce that she spent July 4th last year in 
Washington DC, and then spent Christmas Day the same year in Bethlehem, 
the relevance of those date-and-place alignments is evident. But if this 
person also wrote about ten months of travel in between those two dates 
(which are less than six months apart), you would recognize the need for an 


explanation. The Pentateuch contains many such chronological 
idiosyncrasies that have been widely recognized in scholarly discussions of 
the texts. Critical scholars note these “problems” and frequently conclude 
that the Pentateuch is a pastiche from various sources, whose differing dates 
and timing indicators were not smoothed out. For example, Jan van 
Goudoever’s study of the Pentateuch’s dates led him to conclude, “From 
such conflicting indications it is clear that the ‘calendar’ in the Torah is not 
consistent. There are either different traditions, which are not harmonized, 
or some alterations were made by writers or redactors which disturbed a 
‘calendar’ which was originally consistent.” But there is another 
explanation: the dates are not supposed to provide a historical chronology 
of actual occurrence timing.” They are provided strictly to align key 
historical memories to the observance dates of Israel’s festival calendar. 

This point can be demonstrated through a catalogue of the 
“imcongruities” that emerge when Pentateuchal dates are assembled as a 
chronology. What follows is a survey of some of that evidence. These 
examples are not provided to poke at the Pentateuch but rather to expose the 
inappropriateness of reading its dates anachronistically as journalistic 
chronology. 


Flood Dates 


Genesis dates the start of the flood to the second month of the year 
(Gen 7:11). Once “the fountains of the great deep burst forth, and the 
windows of the heavens were opened” (Gen 7:11), the waters increased 
rapidly. Even “the high mountains” were covered within forty days (Gen 
7:17-20). The flood “prevailed” for five months (Gen 7:24—8:4), finally 
draining into the soil between the seventh month and the end of the year. 
The waters were gone by the first day of the new year (Gen 8:13), and the 
soil was completely dry by the end of the second month—just one year after 
the flood began (Gen 8:14). It is stunning that such a massive amount of 


water could come and go, and that the ground could be dried out, all within 
a single year! This was a divine act of mind-boggling proportions, mapped 
over the course of one agricultural year—from one springtime to the next. 

However, the most striking indication that the author intends for us to 
see observance dates in this calendar—and not occurrence dates—is in the 
math. The text counts exactly five months between the beginning of the 
flood (the seventeenth day of the second month; Gen 7:11) and the ark’s 
landing on Mount Ararat (the seventeenth day of the seventh month; 
Gen 8:4). Twice the account calculates those five months as being 150 days 
(Gen 7:24; 8:3). That means the author is working from a calendar that has 
30 days per month (5 months x 30 days = 150 days). There is only one kind 
of calendar in the ancient world that is known to have ascribed 30 days to 
every month. This calculation is prima facie evidence that the author of 
Genesis was using what scholars call a schematic calendar. ° 

In the ancient world, a schematic calendar was used to compose 
economic and legal texts. When scribes recorded the chronology of events 
as they happened, the dates were based on actual lunar months, which 
varied in length between twenty-nine and thirty days. If the writer of 
Genesis was reporting actual occurrence dates as Noah experienced and 
recorded them, the number of days between the seventeenth of the second 
month and the seventeenth of the seventh month would have been 147 or 
148 days at most. As discussed in a previous chapter, months (moons) 
varied in length between twenty-nine and thirty days. Within the span of 
five months, at least two and maybe three months would be twenty-nine 
days long. It is not possible for five actual months (moons) in a row to have 
thirty days. The flood account cannot be based on occurrence dates. But 
ancient scribes are known to have used schematic calendars with “ideal” 
thirty-day months when running economic forecasts or drafting legal texts. 
That would include calendars prepared to guide religious observance. ’ 


The calculations given by the author of the flood account indicate that 
he was using festival observance dates and not actual event occurrence 
dates. Furthermore, he was not hiding that fact. Indeed, the text’s open use 
of thirty-day months combined with the measurement of all other blocks of 
time in the story with round units of seven days (Gen 7:10; 8:10, 12) and 
forty days/nights (Gen 7:4, 12, 17; 8:6) indicates the presence of a literary 
calendar and the expectation the reader would recognize it. The flood 
narrative is the only account in the entire book of Genesis that has dates, 
and the reason for those dates is to align this “primeval exodus story” with 
later Israel’s festival exodus remembrances. The flood dates demonstrably 
cannot be actual occurrence dates. 


Journey to Sinai 


Another striking example is found in the account of Israel’s journey to 
Sinai. Normally, when observance dates are introduced, the original 
occurrence dates are not given. But remarkably, the book of Exodus retains 
both the actual timing of Israel’s journey to Sinai as well as its festival 
observance timing. And the two are not the same. 

The actual timing for that journey is reported three times in the story, 
with the first timing report being stated at the burning bush. Moses turned 
aside to see the burning bush while tending sheep along the slopes of Sinai 
(Ex 3:1-3). In that encounter, God instructed Moses to return to Egypt, to 
tell Pharaoh to let Israel go, and to bring the people “three days’ journey 
into the wilderness” back to Mount Sinai (Ex 3:18). “Three days” may be a 
round calculation, encompassing slightly more or less than three actual 
days, but in either case it refers to a fairly short journey.* On three separate 
occasions, the journey to Mount Sinai is reported to have been a “three 
days’ journey” from Egypt (see also Ex 5:3; 8:27). 

However, once Israel actually left Egypt, the dates assigned to that 
pilgrimage span three months. They departed on the fifteenth day of the 


first month (Passover; Ex 12:6, 29; Num 33:3) and arrived seven weeks 
later in the third month (Weeks; Ex 19:1). How are we to understand this 
“discrepancy”? Various attempts have been made to explain it,’ but none 
have gained general consensus. These attempts merely underscore the 
existence of “contradictory” timing reports and the fact that the book’s 
penman was not concerned to “correct” the “contradiction.” 

The distance traveled from the Hebrew settlements in Egypt to the 
slopes of Mount Sinai must have required approximately three days. That 
idiom may infer slightly more than three days, but it can hardly mean a 
journey of several months. The idiom forty days would be more likely for a 
journey lasting seven weeks (i.e., forty-nine days). Nevertheless, Exodus 
takes this three-day journey and maps it to the grain harvest dates of 
Canaan. The people’s departure was ascribed to a date at the beginning of 
the barley harvest, whereas their arrival at Sinai corresponds to the timing 
of the wheat harvest. The fact that the author of the text allowed both the 
actual timing (“three days”) and the observance timing (“seven weeks”) to 
remain is itself instructive. The author was not concerned about providing a 
single, chronological timeline. These festival date “re-alignments” are done 
transparently. 


The Date of the Tabernacle’s 
Installation 


Of all the difficulties that emerge from reading these dates as chronology, 
some have called the tabernacle installation date the most compelling. "° 
Exodus 12 dates Israel’s departure from Egypt to the first month of that 
year. The installation of the tabernacle is dated to New Year’s Day the very 
next year. Meanwhile, there is much more that occurs in the intervening 
months than a single year allows. 

According to the narratives, the people left Egypt on the fifteenth day of 
the first month (Ex 12:6, 29; Num 33:3). They arrived at Sinai at some 


point during the third month (Ex 19:1). After arriving at Sinai, there are 
ninety days explicitly accounted for: three days preceding the Decalogue 
(Ex 19:16), another seven days preparing for the elders to commune with 
God (Ex 24:16), forty days that Moses was on the mountain to receive 
tabernacle instructions and the first set of tablets (Ex 24:18; Deut 9:9), and 
another forty days he was on the mountain to receive the second set of 
tablets (Ex 34:28; Deut 9:18). In addition to those four precisely timed 
events (totaling ninety days), Moses made at least four other trips up the 
mountain (Ex 19:20; 20:21; 32:31; 33:21; 34:2), collected a national head 
tax (Ex 30:11-16), and confronted the golden calf in the camp (Ex 32:1-35). 

If the two timed mountain ascents of 40 days each are taken as typical, 
then Moses’ four additional trips up the mountain would add another 160 
days to the schedule (4 x 40 = 160 days). If another 3 days are added for the 
census (Ex 30:11-16), 3 days for destroying the golden calf and executing 
the 3,000 perpetrators of that sin (Ex 32:28), 3 days for the plague (Ex 
32:35), and 30 days for mourning the dead (Ex 33:4-6; cf. Num 20:29; Deut 
34:8), another 39 days would be required. Thus, a total of 289 days 
(90 + 160 + 39 = 289)—or nine and a half months—would have elapsed 
between the arrival at Sinai in the third month and the earliest possible date 
for tabernacle construction to begin. And that assumes that the described 
events all happened in direct succession, without any down time between 
them. This would mean that construction of the tabernacle did not start until 
after the following New Year’s Day, the date Exodus 40 (vv. 2, 17) gives 
for its inauguration! 

We could tighten that schedule if Moses spent only ten days on the 
mountaintop (instead of forty days) for each of his four additional climbs 
(4 x 10 = 40) and if the people mourned the dead for three days (rather than 
the typical thirty). In that case, only four and a half months (139 days = 
90 + 40 + 9) would have elapsed between the people’s arrival at Sinai and 
their beginning to build the tabernacle. 


Nevertheless, even with such a pace, the tabernacle construction could 
have begun only around the beginning of the eighth month. That would 
leave five months for collecting, sorting, and organizing all the gold, silver, 
yarns, skins, and other raw materials required for the tabernacle (Ex 35:4- 
29); for Moses to communicate the instructions of the Lord to Bezalel and 
Oholiab; for those master craftsmen to enlist, organize, and train their 
craftsmen teams (Ex 35:30—36:1); and for the actual construction of all the 
parts, furnishings, and utensils of the tabernacle to be completed—using 
whatever furnaces and other equipment they could assemble in the 
wilderness—all while observing a sabbath rest each week. It would be 
remarkable for such a massive project to be completed so efficiently with 
modern manufacturing technologies! " 

If we are supposed to marvel that New Year’s Day of year two was the 
tabernacle’s actual installation date, it seems the text would extol the 
supernatural help of the Lord to accomplish so much in such a remarkable 
period of time. The narratives elsewhere draw attention to divine help on 
behalf of the nation during their wanderings (e.g., Ex 16:35; 34:28; Deut 
29:5). God could have miraculously aided the Hebrews in constructing the 
tabernacle so quickly. However, since the author of the text does not show 
any need to explain the rapidity of these dates, it seems he was not 
intending the dates to be calculated as an actual chronology. 

These scheduling difficulties are no difficulty, however, once we set 
aside modern expectations concerning the use of dates. The author does not 
seem concerned to report how long it actually took to build the tabernacle. 
Rather, the burden of the text is to lead later Israel to begin each year of 
tabernacle/temple-mediated worship by identifying with the heritage of the 
exodus forefathers. Like modern holidays assigned for observance on 
seasonally appropriate dates, the tabernacle completion is liturgically 
assigned for New Year’s Day remembrance, without concern to preserve its 
actual inauguration date. 


The Journey from Hor to Nebo 


The books of Numbers and Deuteronomy coordinate the deaths of Aaron 
and Moses. Aaron’s death is remembered on the first day of the fifth month 
(Num 33:38; cf. 20:22-29), and Moses’ death is memorialized on the first 
day of the eleventh month that same year (Deut 1:3; 32:48-50). Those two 
dates six months apart are not enough time—if read as actual occurrence 
dates—for all that happened between them. 

The people mourned at Mount Hor for thirty days after Aaron’s death 
(Num 20:29). That leaves five months for Moses to lead the nation over 
350 miles around Edom and Moab (Num 21:4),” leading them through 
three major military operations (vv. 1-3, 21-26, 31-35), resolving the 
problem of the “fiery serpents” (vv. 4-9), digging a well (vv. 16-20), 
sustaining the oracles of Balaam (22:1—24:25), going through the corruption 
with Baal of Peor (25:1-18), conducting a second census of the entire nation 
(26:1-65), resolving inheritance dilemmas (27:1-11), holding a national 
assembly for the appointment of Joshua and Eleazar as Moses’ heirs (27:12- 
23), receiving revelation concerning more festival sacrifice laws (28:1-— 
29:40) and laws about vows (30:1-16), and receiving final instructions 
about conquest and settlement (31:1—36:13). That is a lot to squeeze into the 
five months between mourning Aaron’s death and the death of Moses. It is 
better to recognize the death dates for Aaron and Moses as remembrance 
dates rather than actual occurrence dates. 


Various “One Day” Events 


Several events are said to have occurred within the space of a single day 
that would typically require more than one day to accomplish. Those who 
read these dates as actual chronology will regard these as miraculous 
events. But the relevant passages do not, themselves, identify these events 
as miraculous. And in light of the mounting evidence for festival dating, it 


seems more likely that these one-day assignments are for remembrance 
purposes rather than chronological data. 

The Passover night is one example of such “same day” timing. The 
theme of haste is woven throughout the account in Exodus 12. The people 
were instructed to eat the Passover meal “in haste,” attired for travel and 
leaving no food for the morning (Ex 12:8-11). When the Lord took the lives 
of all Egypt’s firstborn at midnight, Pharaoh compelled Moses, “Up, go 
out... , and be gone” (vv. 31-32). The general Egyptian population was 
also “urgent with the people to send them out of the land in haste” (vv. 33). 
As a result, the Hebrews could not even allow bread dough to rise but had 
to bundle up the day’s batch of dough to bake unleavened cakes along the 
journey (vv. 34, 39). Three times through the course of the account, the 
narrator repeats with amazement that it was “in the space of the same day 


[ba‘esem hayyém hazzeh]’"* 


that both the final plague came and Pharaoh 
capitulated (Ex 12:17, 41, 51). That phrase serves to contrast the many long 
centuries Israel waited (including the recent stubbornness of Pharaoh 
through many plagues) with the radical reversal that came so suddenly. The 
lesson is this: God may tarry for what seems like a long time, but when he 
acts, his salvation is decisive. Later worshipers were to eat unleavened 
bread to “taste” this hope in their own annual Passover meals (Ex 12:17, 
39-42). 

The haste woven into the event powerfully reflects upon God’ ability to 
work suddenly. But were the people empowered to organize and depart with 
supernatural suddenness? Once Pharaoh gave the word to “be gone,” how 
long did it actually take to leave? Nahum Sarna observes, “To move out of 
Egypt, on foot, over two million persons, including the aged and the 
children, as well as livestock, in that limited period of time [1.e., within the 
day] would be nothing short of miraculous.” For comparison, according to 
a United Nations bulletin published in 2017, it took over a month for half a 
million Rohingya to flee their homes in Myanmar when driven out." The 


circumstances of a willing versus an unwilling exodus are not exactly 
parallel, but large groups normally do not work efficiently, especially when 
evicted suddenly and without preparatory organization. It is impossible to 
be certain how long it took Israel to vacate their settlements once their 
release was so suddenly achieved. One could suppose that God stirred the 
minds of the entire population in a manner that miraculously brought about 
an organized, same-day departure. But the thrust of the passage is to 
underscore the suddenness of God’s salvation, not the efficiency of Moses 
as a mass organizer. The text ascribes the people’s departure as complete 
(“within that same day”) in order to memorialize the entire event in the 
single, overnight Passover festival, not to suggest that several million slaves 
were actually gone before sunrise. 

Another “same day” example is found in the opening chapter of 
Numbers, which begins with a census conducted on the first day of the 
second month, the second year after leaving Egypt (Num 1:1). The Lord 
instructed Moses on that day, and the census was also completed on the 
same day: “And on the first day of the second month, they assembled the 
whole congregation together, who registered themselves by clans” (Num 
1:18-19). It is remarkable to imagine such an efficient registration of 
603,550 men of war (Num 1:46) and 22,000 Levites (Num 3:39). The actual 
census may have taken more time to complete, but it is remembered on a 
single new moon day festival. 

One of the most remarkable “single day” events in the exodus narrative 
is also its last. The entire book of Deuteronomy is identified with a single 
day. Deuteronomy begins with a timestamp: the first day of the eleventh 
month, forty years after leaving Egypt (Deut 1:3).'’ On that date, Moses 
assembled the people for his final sermon. Through the course of his 
sermon, the word today is repeated twenty-seven times." Then, at the end 
of the book, Moses reportedly ascended Mount Nebo to die “in the space of 
the same day [ba‘esem hayyém hazzeh|’ (Deut 32:48-52, a.t.). Thus, 


“Deuteronomy seems to present the first day of the eleventh month not only 
as the date of Moses speaking, but also as the day of Moses’ death.” ” 
Moses ascended the mountain on that day, and the people mourned the rest 
of the eleventh month (Deut 34:8). 

We are thus led to remember the final acts of Moses on a single festival 
date: the new moon day of the eleventh month. But the book of 
Deuteronomy also retains evidence that the events described in it actually 
occurred over a longer period. Among the various segments of Moses’ 
sermon, the following activities are also reported: “Moses [gathered and] 
spoke to the people of Israel” (Deut 1:3); “Then Moses set apart three cities 
[of refuge] in the east beyond the Jordan” (Deut 4:41-43); “Moses 
summoned all Israel” (1.e., regathering the people on another occasion; Deut 
4:44—5:1); “Now Moses and the elders of Israel commanded the people” 
(i.e., regathering the people on a third occasion for teaching alongside the 
elders; Deut 27:1); “Then Moses and the Levitical priests said to all Israel” 
(i.e. a fourth instructional session, this time in conjunction with the 
Levitical priests; Deut 27:9); “And Moses summoned all Israel and said to 
them . . .” (1.e., a fifth assembly; Deut 29:1-2); “Then Moses summoned 
Joshua and said to him in the sight of all Israel . . .” (1.e., a sixth speech, this 
time directed at Joshua; Deut 31:7-8); “Then Moses wrote this law and gave 
it to the priests” (1.e., not only speaking but writing down the contents of 
Deuteronomy and presenting the book to the priests with a seventh speech; 


Deut 31:9, 24); “And the LORD said to Moses . . .” (i.e., communications 
from God to Moses and Joshua; Deut 31:14, 18, 23); ““‘Now therefore write 
this song and teach it to the people of Israel’. . . Then Moses spoke the 


words of this song” (i.e., the composition and writing down of a hymn, with 
an eighth assembly to teach the hymn; Deut 31:19, 30; 32:44); “That very 
day the LORD spoke to Moses, ‘Go up this mountain . . . and die on the 
mountain’” (i.e., final instructions from the Lord; Deut 32:48-50); “This is 
the blessing with which Moses the man of God blessed the people of Israel 


before his death” (i.e., a ninth assembly to bless the people; Deut 33:1); 
“Then Moses went up from the plains of Moab to Mount Nebo... . So 
Moses the servant of the LorD died there” (Deut 34:1-5). 

That is a lot of activity to accomplish within one day. More to the point, 
it is a lot of activity for the author of Deuteronomy to present as happening 
on a single day. The fact that the book is transparent about the many 
distinct, lengthy activities included in it, while also dating them all to a 
single new moon day, is itself revealing. The Pentateuch does not intend for 
readers to take its dates as actual occurrence chronology. They do not work 
as such, and the text shows no effort on the author’s part to smooth over the 
“imcongruences” that result when attempting to read them that way. 


Conclusions 


This catalogue of timing incongruities is not exhaustive, but it is 
representative. Nor is it gathered here to suggest the text is confused or 
inconsistent. On the contrary, as I have pointed out on several occasions, the 
writer is transparent about what the text is doing. 

To illustrate, it might be true that poetry often rhymes, but it would be 
wrong to critique poets who “fail” to put rhyming words at the end of every 
line in their poetry. In similar respect, we have come to expect in modern 
histories that dates assigned to events will “rhyme” with the original 
occurrence timing. But ancient histories relied on event sequencing to 
provide timing for their narratives. Dates were not employed for that role 
the way they are in modern histories. We should not, therefore, criticize the 
Pentateuch for “failing to correct” the seeming incongruities between the 
chronology of its sequencing and its event dates. And we certainly should 
not turn a blind eye to these incongruities in some sort of “holy ignorance” 
that pretends the dynamic is not there. 

We ought to allow the text itself to teach us why its dates do not match 
its own chronology. As we do so, we learn that the dates are not serving the 


chronology of history but the cadence of worship. It is not that the text has 
problems that the author never smoothed over. Rather, it is the readers’ 
assumptions that need to be corrected. 

The Pentateuch assigns dates to events for our festival instruction, not to 
preserve historical times. And there is a very good reason why this is so. In 
the next chapter, we will consider why the Pentateuch—as Israel’s Torah (or 
law)—contains narratives with liturgically determined dates on them, and 
we will look at the legal and literary techniques behind those 
date assignments. 


© 


DATES ASSIGNED BY LAW 


IN 1968, THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS passed legislation that changed the 
dates of five holidays all at once. It was called the Uniform Monday 
Holiday Act (P.L. 90-363), and it moved five holidays previously observed 
on the exact anniversaries of the events remembered to regular observance 
on Mondays. George Washington’s Birthday (or President’s Day) was 
moved from Washington’s actual birthday (February 22) to the third 
Monday of February. Columbus Day, formerly observed on October 12 to 
mark the actual date of Columbus’s first landing in the New World 
(October 12, 1492), was reassigned to the second Monday in October. 
Memorial Day, Labor Day, and Veterans Day' were also moved to fixed 
Mondays. 

These changes were not prompted by new evidence regarding the 
precise dates of the events being remembered. They were knowingly moved 
away from their original occurrence dates in order to spread a series of 
three-day weekends through the year for the refreshment of American 
workers. It was the laboring schedule of those observing the calendar and 
their refreshment, not the history of the events remembered, that determined 
these appointments. And these changes were made only by an act of 
competent legal authority. 

Likewise, it is in its capacity as Torah (Hebrew for “law”) that the 
Pentateuch assigns observance dates (rather than recording occurrence 


dates) for its festival narratives. The Pentateuch was compiled to be the 
Torah for ancient Israel. As such, its purpose is to give God’s people 
instructions about crimes and justice as well as sacrifices and calendars and 
worship regulation. It is in its capacity and authority as the law of Israel that 
observance dates are assigned to the various narratives therein taught to us. 

As previously noted, this practice is actually familiar to us in the way 
we assign dates for modern holidays. The fact that observance dates may 
vary from their original occurrence is not unusual to us. However, the 
manner in which the Pentateuch makes these date assignments is unusual by 
modern conventions. Today we use terminology like ‘“Washington’s 
Birthday, observed” or “Martin Luther King Jr. Day, observed.” We keep 
track of both the original occurrence date and the ongoing observance date, 
with the holiday clearly delineated as the latter. But ancient Israel did not 
use language like “actual versus observed.” Furthermore, the original 
occurrence date did not need to be preserved. All that was deemed 
important to preserve was the historical event and its observance date.* So 
the Pentateuch simply retells the event as having happened on the appointed 
observance date. * 

This method might seem inconsistent with modern conventions for 
reporting dates, but several lines of evidence confirm the appropriateness of 
the practice in Old Testament Israel. In this chapter, I want to explore the 
legal and literary techniques at work behind these methods for assigning 
observance dates in the context of the narratives of Israel’s Torah. 


The Legal Character of the Pentateuch 


Many different kinds of texts (or genres) are included in the Pentateuch. But 
the entire Pentateuch is called Torah (Hebrew for “law”).* Some readers 
assume that the Pentateuch has this title because it contains laws.‘ 
However, the entire Pentateuch is Israel’s Torah, including its narratives. 


In most modern societies, “the law of the land” is written in the style of 
statutes or rules. The American Constitution, the US Law Code, and the 
various other regulations that define “American law” are written in the form 
of rules. Article 2 of the US Constitution does not tell stories about George 
Washington’s presidency. It lists various powers and parameters of the 
presidency in abstract legalese. But ancient Israel’s “constitution” (the 
Torah) contains both stories and statutes—and it is all part of Israel’s law of 
the land. Rather than defining the office of the priesthood exclusively 
through statutes, the Torah defines Israel’s priesthood with both statutes and 
stories of Aaron the first high priest. This would be like incorporating 
narratives from the inaugural presidency of George Washington into article 
2 of the American Constitution. This important fact about the Pentateuch 
has significant implications for how we read its historical narratives (and its 
other genres). It means that there is a legal purpose in all portions of the 
Pentateuch, not just those parts composed in the style of statutes or 
commandments. 

Normally, a historical narrative is written to tell us what happened in the 
past. But as part of Israel’s Torah, the narratives of the Pentateuch have an 
anticipatory purpose. They are histories about the past told in a manner to 
instruct audiences in the present and the future. Every historical narrative in 
the Bible has instructional value (1 Cor 10:11),’ but the narratives in the 
Pentateuch—as Torah narratives—provide a more precise, technical kind of 
instruction. They participate in the legal guidance of ancient Israel, by 
which we mean instruction in the rituals, institutions, and regulations that 
defined Israel as an ordered kingdom. The historical narratives of the Torah 
are more than models of faith (though they certainly are that; see Heb 11:1- 
31). They are legal definitions of the various institutions and regulations of 
ancient Israel in story form. 

For example, some of the Torah’s narratives provide instruction about 
certain ritual practices. In Genesis 17:1-14, instructions on when, how, 


why, and whom to circumcise are provided in the form of a story (cf. Ex 
4:24-26). In Genesis 32:22-32, certain dietary practices are taught in 
connection with a blessing the Lord announced on Jacob. The procedure for 
installing a new high priest upon the death of the previous one is indicated 
in a narrative in Numbers 20:22-29. The duties of each tribe to contribute 
for the upkeep of the national sanctuary is regulated in the form of a story in 
Numbers 7:1-89. In Genesis 22:1-14, a narrative about Abraham’s first 
sacrifice on Mount Moriah (Mount Zion; 2 Chron 3:1) teaches the nature 
and purpose of sacrifices on Zion.* These and other Pentateuchal stories 
provide ritual instruction in narrative form. 

Other Torah narratives authorize various holy sites and give instruction 
concerning the practices befitting each of them. Jerusalem (in its archaic 
name, Salem) is introduced as the city of kingship where sacred feasts are 
held and tithes are brought (Gen 14:18-20). Mount Zion (in its archaic 
name, Moriah) is introduced as the authorized site for sacrifice (Gen 22:1- 
14). Bethel is identified as a location for prayer before crossing the border 
to foreign lands and for offering thanksgivings upon one’s return 
(Gen 28:10-22). 

Some of the geographical narratives preserve the legal boundaries of 
Israel’s entire claim, which are detailed in Numbers 34:1-15. The special 
allotments of Reuben and Gad located outside Israel’s anticipated 
boundaries, along with the justification for their extraordinary location, is 
delineated in narrative form in Numbers 32:1-42. The legal status “cities of 
refuge,” along with related procedural instructions, are assigned in the flow 
of the narrative in Numbers 35:9-34. A particularly intriguing set of legal 
boundaries is inscribed into a battle narrative in Numbers 21:24-30. That 
passage explains Israel’s right to lands originally belonging to Moab and 
Ammon but justly acquired through a defensive war with Sihon. It is an 
interesting passage because, a few generations later, Jephthah cites that very 


narrative to defend Israel’s legal right to those territories in an international 
dispute in his day (Judg 11:4-28). 

The legal function of Torah narratives is also seen in the storied reports 
of various sanctuary instruments, giving their precise designs and functions 
(Ex 26:1-40:38). Certain offices within Israel also receive legal sanction 
through narratives, including Ephraimite rule in the house of Joseph 
(Gen 48:1-22), the exclusive primacy of Aaron’s house among the Levites 
(Num 16:1—17:13), and the royal expectations attached to the house of 
Judah (Gen 49:10; Num 2:3; 7:12; 10:14). Furthermore, many of the 
Torah’s stories serve as correlates to specific statutes. For instance, the 
story of Jacob’s favoritism to Joseph (the eldest son of his second wife; Gen 
29:31; 37:3) is the inheritance law of Deuteronomy 21:15-17 retold in the 
form of a narrative. ® Two narratives about the daughters of Zelophehad 
(Num 27:1-11; 36:1-12) serve to guide the application of inheritance 
statutes in unclear circumstances. The story of Moses’ flight from Egypt 
(Ex 2:11-22) provides a narrative parallel to Israel’s statutes on asylum (Ex 
21:12-14; Num 35:9-34; Deut 19:1-13).” 

In these and other ways, the stories in the Pentateuch are seen to be 
more than historical narratives. They are narratives composed for a special, 
legal purpose. Jonathan Burnside summarizes the character of biblical law, 
saying, “I would characterize ‘biblical law’ as an integration of different 
instructional genres of the Bible which together express a vision of society 
ultimately answerable to God.” ® 

The legal function of even narratives in the Torah helps to explain why 
so many of its stories are assigned with festival dates. Normal historical 
narratives primarily tell us what happened, focusing on details about the 
past. The Torah narratives have an added, anticipatory function. They were 
written to instruct its audience on how to carry out present and future 
festival observances. Putting observance dates (instead of occurrence dates) 
into key festival narratives fits the legal purpose of the Pentateuch. In fact, 


this purpose can be demonstrated by careful attention to the schematic 
calendar employed in the writing of the Pentateuch’s narratives. 


Schematic Calendars 
and the Pentateuch 


Scholars of the ancient world distinguish between schematic or 
administrative calendars, on the one hand, and civil or cultic calendars, on 
the other. The former is a strictly theoretical calendar with exactly 30 days 
in every month and 360 days in every year (i.e., 12 months of 30 days 
each). Ancient scribes in lands like Mesopotamia, Egypt, and even in Israel 
used this schematic calendar to make calculations manageable. “ 

Since one did not know whether an actual month would have twenty- 
nine or thirty days until the month was over, and one could not know 
whether a year would receive a “leap month” until an ad hoc proclamation 
from the king instituted it, running financial forecasts was impossible 
without a schematic calendar. Scribes used the schematic calendar to run 
projections when equipping armies, planning a building program, figuring 
palace expenses, anticipating rental income, computing salaries, and 
conducting other economic projections. Indeed, the schematic calendar was 
used strictly for such prospective calculations. 

The cultic calendar—rooted in actual sightings of the sun and moon— 
governed the actual cadence of life and worship and the actual payment of 
salaries, rents, and other outlays. Sacha Stern explains, “[The schematic 
calendar’s] purpose was only to simplify accounting, not to serve as an 
annual calendar; the calendar that was used for dating and other general 
purposes was lunar. Although the 360-day scheme was inaccurate in 
relation to the real-life lunar calendar ... , it was acceptable as an 
administrative convention because it could work equally for or against the 
interests of the state’s bookkeepers.”'® Thus, whenever events were 
recorded based on actual lunar sightings, the timing of the cultic calendar 


was used. The cultic calendar was retrospective: it was used to manage the 
present and to record what actually happened. But the schematic calendar 
was prospective: it was used to project costs and prepare instructions for the 
future. 

We do not need schematic calendars in the modern world. Modern 
calendars are divorced from lunar sightings and have a predetermined 
number of days in each month, with a fixed schedule of leap year days. 
Calculations for the future can now be made using the same civil calendar 
by which people live in the present and remember the past. We know, for 
example, that exactly 5,478 days are included in a fifteen-year mortgage 
that runs from July 22, 2020, until July 22, 2035. The exactitude of modern 
calendars allows individuals as well as businesses and governments to 
calculate calendar-based commitments into the future with precision. 
Despite the fact that schematic calendars are no longer necessary, it is 
interesting to note that there are actually some instances in which banks 
today still employ the 30-day/month and 360-day/year schematic calendar. 
Remarkably, this practice of the ancient world has been handed down 
through medieval times to modern banking, and even today some banks still 
retain this inherited scribal practice to calculate certain interest rates using 
the schematic calendar. '’ But the practice is rare and not really necessary 
any longer. In the ancient world, however, where the lengths of months 
were uncertain and the intercalation of extra months to keep the lunar and 
solar years aligned was done ad hoc, projecting future financial 
commitments was plagued with uncertainty. Therefore, economic 
forecasting was done by ancient scribes using a schematic calendar. 

The use of the schematic calendar is also attested in Israel. Jonathan 
Ben-Dov writes, 

Priestly writings did use a schematic year for the purpose of long-term calculations. . . . 


This calendar is attested in Genesis 7:11—8:4, where a period of 150 days equals 5 
consecutive 30-day months. This is also the reason for the placement of major biblical 


festivals in the Priestly and Holiness Codes on the 15th day of the month, the exact middle 
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of a schematic month. 


Furthermore, archaeologists have unearthed “material objects from Iron 
Age Judah, demonstrating the everyday use of 30-day months and of the 
schematic year by clerks and administrators.” ° These finds consist of small 
bone plates with thirty holes arranged for use with pins as a thirty-day 
month calculation tool. Thus, through both biblical texts and archaeological 
evidence, the schematic calendar is known to have been used in Israel 
as well. 

What is remarkable is that the schematic calendar appears in biblical 
narratives in the Pentateuch. Normally, historical records are kept using 
dates derived from actual solar and lunar sightings. “The administrative 
calendar was only used in the context of making calculations and never for 
dating [recorded events],” writes Lis Brack-Bernsen.” But the Pentateuch 
employs the schematic calendar in its narratives, most clearly seen in the 


flood account but indicated in other narratives as well.” 


Other passages in 
the Pentateuch similarly presuppose thirty-day months (Num 20:29; Deut 
34:8), the fifteenth as the center of the month (Ex 16:1; Lev 23:6, 34, 39; 
Num 28:17; 29:12; 33:3), and other features pointing to the use of 
schematic rather than actual calendar dates.” This makes sense if the 
Pentateuchal narratives are given dates for legal guidance (an anticipatory 
use, like economic projections) rather than journalistic data recording actual 
event timing as things happened. Using the schematic calendar signals that 
readers should apply the narrative to the actual, variable calendar of their 
own day. 

This would be roughly analogous to the use of the name John Doe or 
Jane Doe as a placeholder in a legal document or sample business form. 
Anyone who reads the name John Doe immediately recognizes that it serves 
to fill the place where a real person’s name would be inserted when the 
paradigm is applied to a particular situation. Similarly, the schematic 


calendar served as a generic paradigm for future planning, with its idealized 
dates used for calculation but adapted to the actual dates dictated by lunar 
sightings for actual implementation. ” 

The use of schematic dates in a historical record is unprecedented. The 
significance of this point should not be overlooked. This feature on its own 
demonstrates that the Pentateuch employs dates for anticipatory instruction 
and not as a record of when events actually occurred. The use of schematic 
calendars in a narrative marks those narratives as anticipatory legal texts 
(i.e., calendar narratives) and not normal historical narratives recording past 
events with their original timing. 

The use of schematic calendars is one of the legal features behind 
the Pentateuch’s development of calendar narratives. But there is 
another legal drafting technique at work in these calendar narratives that 
bears recognition. 


Legal (or Covenant) Speech Acts 


The reason post-biblical readers often miss the fact that the dates in the 
Pentateuch are observance appointments, and not historical data, is because 
of the way in which the narratives assign observance dates. The historical 
events are stated as “having happened” on the assigned observance date. 
For instance, Numbers 33:3 reports, “They set out from Rameses in the first 
month, on the fifteenth day of the first month . . . the day after the 
Passover.” The date might be attached to that memory in order to schedule 
later observance of Passover and Unleavened Bread, but it is presented in 
language that identifies it as the date on which the event happened. Thus, it 
is common for modern readers to miss the liturgical (and nonjournalistic) 
nature of these dates. 

Today we are careful to preserve the memories of both an event’s actual 
anniversary and its date for memorialization. We preserve the record that 
Martin Luther King Jr. was actually born on January 15, and we carefully 


indicate that the holiday in his name is “Martin Luther King Jr. Day, 
observed,” which falls on the third Monday of January and thus can be any 
day between January 15 and 21. It therefore falls short of modern 
conventions to find the biblical narratives assigning observance dates by 
saying “such and such happened” on this date. But this practice is 
completely in line with biblical conventions. 

One of the techniques used in biblical law is a practice scholars call a 
speech act, which is an utterance that “does” something by pronouncing it 
to be the case.” For example, when Isaac blessed Jacob, he changed his 
son’s status. Isaac conferred household authority on Jacob by legal 
pronouncement (a speech act). “Then his father Isaac . . . blessed him and 
said, .. . ‘Be lord over your brothers, and may your mother’s sons bow 
down to you” (Gen 27:26-29). That statement of blessing passed authority 
to Jacob. Compare this with a different word of blessing a few chapters 
later. When Jacob was living in the land of Haran, Laban said to him, “The 
LorD has blessed me because of you” (Gen 30:27). That was a description 
of the facts as Laban saw them, it was not a speech act. These two 
statements illustrate the distinction between a word of description (a 
speech) and a word of pronouncement (a speech act). 

Marriage was enacted by speech act in ancient Israel, as it is today in 
the modern West. In marriage, a couple enters into a new covenant 
relationship. In modern weddings, this is typically done by taking vows. A 
common wedding vow used today (here imagined between Greg and 
Phyllis) begins, “I, Greg, take you, Phyllis, to be my lawfully wedded 
wife.” In that statement, two relationships are indicated. First, Greg 
acknowledges that, to this point, Phyllis was not his wife. Prior to that vow, 
Phyllis was unrelated to Greg. But the vow also highlights the new 
relationship that begins at that moment. Greg “takes” Phyllis “to be” his 
wife. And unless Phyllis gets cold feet, she will presumably do the same 


when she takes Greg to be her lawfully wedded husband. Those vows are 
not mere observations, they do something. They are speech acts. 

In ancient societies like Israel, marriages were similarly solemnized 
with an oral statement. However, the form of declaration was simpler. 
Sometimes in conjunction with a wedding banquet, the man would say to 
his bride, “you are my wife” or “you are my sister” (where the term sister is 
used to indicate the familial, female kinship of marriage and not just 
siblings; Gen 2:24; 29:21; Song 2:16; 4:9-12; 5:1-2; 6:3; 7:11; Prov 7:4; cf. 
Hos 2:2).” If these words were presented as statements of fact, they would 
be false. Except in rare instances like Abram, who did marry his half-sister 
(Gen 20:12), a man could not honestly call the woman he was marrying his 
sister—much less his wife—as a description of their natural relationship. 
But the marriage declaration was not a statement of facts as they stood. It 
was the declaration that created a new, legal status. 

Adoption followed a similar custom. An adoptive father would publicly 
attest, “you are my son” or even, “today, I have begotten you” (Ps 2:7; 
cf. 2 Sam 7:14; Ex 4:22; Ezek 47:22-23). No one supposed the child was 
actually conceived by that man, and certainly not on that very day! But 
through a covenant speech act, the child was legally granted his new status. 
He was to be recognized, from that day forward, as one begotten by his 
adoptive father. ”° 

These practices illustrate the use of speech acts in Old Testament Israel. 
A speech act is a declaration by competent authority, invoking a new legal 
status that replaced the previous, natural status. Israelites could not go about 
declaring new statuses at will. Only proper authorities could certify such 
changes. Nevertheless, covenant speech acts were an important facet of life 
in biblical Israel. It is this practice of assigning a new legal status to replace 
its natural status that lies behind the Torah’s ascription of festival dates to 
historical events. The actual date on which the event occurred is replaced by 
a legal, festival-date assignment. Just as an adopted child is genuinely, by 


law (if not by nature), a “begotten son” of his adoptive father, the twenty- 
one dated events of the Pentateuch are genuinely, by law, made to have 
“occurred” on those dates. ~’ 

In fact, we find an intriguing library of examples of dates being 
assigned by speech act in another liturgical section of the Old Testament: 
the Psalms. In the Psalms, we find a series of instructive examples in which 
historical events are transparently “realigned” to match liturgical 
observances. These serve to illustrate the application of speech acts to give 
new dates to liturgical instructions by saying “it happened” at such-and- 
such a time. 


The Example of Psalm Headings 


Many of the Psalms have headings, fourteen of which include timestamps. 
Those time references identify the origin of particular psalms with certain 
moments in the life of David.” They do so by stating that the psalm was 
composed “when” David was engaged in this or that event. However, the 
resulting date alignment is for liturgical purposes, not to suggest David 
actually penned these psalms at the time of the crisis thereby identified. 

For example, Psalm 34 is the song “of David, when he changed 
[basannoto] his behavior before Abimelech, so that he drove him out, and 
he went away” (Ps 34, superscription). The event in view took place when 
David was running from Saul. He found himself in the court of the 
Philistine king of Gath,” and he barely escaped with his life by pretending 
to be insane. (See the full story in 1 Sam 21:10-15.) The heading on Psalm 
34 uses a Hebrew phrase that indicates timing, suitably translated “when.” * 
The psalm is thereby dated to the time when David was in the court of Gath. 
But David was not crafting poetry that same afternoon he was feigning 
insanity. It was some time after he escaped that David reflected back on that 
day and penned this psalm. The reason for this timestamp is liturgical.’ 
Later worshipers needed to know that God hears the kind of cry captured in 


that psalm. The date in the heading assures its singers that David, in his 
hour of danger, clung to the same faith that this psalm now helps us to 
foster in our trials.*” Consequently, we do not know the actual timing when 
David wrote this psalm,” but we do know that God hears us when we raise 
the cry in this psalm just as he heard David’s cry in the court of the 
Philistines. The psalm heading is there to aid the needful worshiper; it is not 
there to aid the curious historian. 

Psalm 57 is another interesting example. That psalm has the heading, 
“A Miktam of David, when he fled from Saul, in the cave” (Ps 57, 
superscription; cf. 1 Sam 22:1; 24:3). David did cry out to God in the cave, 
but he was not poring over his parallelisms while panting in the shadows. In 
fact, only the first half of the psalm captures David’s cry from the cave (vv. 
1-5). The second half of the psalm is a declaration of praise after God had 
rescued David: “They dug a pit in my way, but they have fallen into it 
themselves. .. . I will give thanks to you, O Lord, among the peoples” (vv. 
6-11). The psalm’s thanksgiving section confirms that it was written after 
the fact, even though the heading includes a timestamp for the moment 
when David was inside the cave. 

Under modern historical conventions, this seems inconsistent. Today we 
would expect the actual composition date to be preserved or that liturgical 
timestamps would be distinguished in some way from the actual timing. But 
biblical authors did not share the same concerns, as illustrated by the time 
ascriptions on numerous psalms. The result is a loss of certain details of 
historical curiosity (i.e., when exactly this or that psalm was actually 
written), but it increases the psalm’s spiritual helpfulness. 

It is a well-worn but abiding principle of interpretation: to read any text 
accurately, it is important to read it within the conventions of its genre. And 
while the Pentateuch contains many different genres within its five 
volumes, altogether it comprises the kind of literature called Torah, 
meaning “law.” It is important, therefore, to recognize the legal techniques 


behind the Pentateuch’s narratives and their function as legal narratives, 
including its calendar narratives. 


Conclusions . .. and Beginnings 


Hans Christian Andersen’s classic children’s story The Ugly Duckling™ 
describes the life of a little bird hatched in a barnyard where there were 
ducks. The fledgling grew up being picked on and criticized because it did 
not measure up to the expectations of the other ducks. But eventually the 
reasons for this bird’s “insufficiencies” as a duck became clear: it was not a 
duck after all. The bird needed to be re-categorized among the beautiful and 
graceful swans. 

In several respects, the Pentateuch has suffered the fate of the ugly 
duckling, especially since the rise of post-Enlightenment scholarship. Since 
the Enlightenment, the Bible has been subjected to extensive scholarly 
criticism. Much of this examination has been immensely fruitful, but 
aspects have also been troubling to faith communities. Genuine problems 
have been identified in the texts that deserve careful assessment by the 
church. But some “problems” are the result of judging the Pentateuch 
against the assumptions of modern texts. It has been fashionable, for 
example, to critique the “inconsistencies” in biblical laws (when evaluated 
by the expectations of modern legislation)** and to speculate on the “real” 
composition history of the Pentateuchal narratives (based on_ the 
assumptions of modern literary composition). *° Within this atmosphere, the 
dates on Pentateuchal narratives have been another topic for biblical 
criticism. Indeed, the dates in the Pentateuchal narratives do not make sense 
when held up to modern assumptions of historical reporting. But the dates 
serve a different function in the Pentateuch. They are part of Torah 
narratives, and the dates are not original event occurrence dates but rather 
festival observance dates. 


This insight has many ramifications. Obviously our reading of the 
narratives in the Pentateuch is aided by this discovery. But the festivals of 
Israel are important throughout the Bible, so an increased understanding of 
them is basic to many frontiers of biblical interpretation (potentially even 
New Testament narratives, such as the way the Synoptics and John relate 
the crucifixion to the Feast of Passover). But one of the most pressing 
implications of this study of Pentateuchal calendars relates to one of the 
narratives of the Torah we have not yet addressed. 

The opening chapter of the Pentateuch is the story of creation (Gen 1:1- 
2:3), one of the most hotly debated texts in the Bible. Some insist it is 
poetry. Others insist it is a historical narrative. Still others insist it is an 
ancient Near Eastern myth.*’ My argument affirms the character of the 
creation week as a historical narrative, but of a particular type. It 
participates in the law-giving function of the Pentateuch and serves as 
another of the calendar narratives designed to bring God’s works to bear on 
Israel’s metronome of labor and worship in the land. The dates do not 
reflect original occurrence timing but rather later Israel’s legally instructed 
observance timing. This approach to the creation week accords with the 
Pentateuch’s own representation of that narrative in the fourth 
commandment of the Decalogue: “Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. . . . For in six days the LORD made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that is in them, and rested on the seventh day” (Ex 20:8-11). 

Building on the foundations already laid regarding the natural shape of 
Israel’s calendars (chapters one to three) and the legal character of the 
Pentateuch’s calendar narratives (chapters four to six), the third part of this 
book (chapters seven to eleven) will apply these insights for a calendar 
narrative reading of the Genesis creation week. The idea of reading the 
creation week as a calendar is not novel. It is an approach as old as the 
fourth commandment. Scholars frequently affirm that “the Sabbath and Gen 
1 are the creation of a sacred rhythm . . . [and] a sacred calendar.” ** But to 


date, no one has completed the kind of rigorous examination of the 
Pentateuch’s own methods for shaping its narratives into calendars as a 
context to consider what it means to treat the creation week as “a sacred 
calendar.” It is my effort to serve that need in this book. 

My prayer is that the following exploration of the creation week as a 
festival calendar narrative—on analogy to what we have identified in the 
flood and exodus narratives—will contribute toward peace and progress in 
this important frontier of biblical scholarship and the Christian community. 


Part Ill 


THE CREATION 
WEEK 
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THE CREATION WEEK AS 
CALENDAR NARRATIVE 


THERE IS ONE DATED NARRATIVE in the Pentateuch we did not examine in the 
previous section: the creation week narrative in Genesis 1:1—2:3. Debates 
about the creation week frequently focus on the text’s genre. Is it poetry, 
calling for interpretation as metaphors? Is it ancient Near Eastern 
mythology to be read in parallel with other ancient myths? Is it a historical 
narrative best understood as a straightforward reporting of events? 

In the previous section of this book (chapters four through six), I have 
endeavored to open up another possibility—or, more properly, a variation 
on the historical narrative position. C. John Collins has offered a helpful 
characterization of the creation week as “exalted prose narrative.”' It is 
neither poetry nor mythology, but it is a historical narrative that invokes the 
terseness and rich imagery that approaches poetry. But I have endeavored to 
say something more about the character of several of the Pentateuch’s 
narratives. I have shown that the Pentateuch regularly employs narratives 
for law-instruction purposes, and when dates are added, they often serve 
as calendar narratives. We saw this special use of narratives in our 
examination of the flood narrative (Gen 7:6—8:22) and the exodus narrative 
(Ex 12:1—Deut 34:12). In this chapter, I want to show that the creation week 
is another of the Torah’s calendar narratives. 

Genesis 1:1—2:3 provides a narration of creation events, but the timing 
and details of its telling are transparently “re-mapped” to the cadence and 


themes of Israel’s weekly sabbath festival. The purpose of the narrative is 
not simply to teach the people what happened but to teach them how to 
remember God’s work and God’s rest through their own weekly labors and 
worship. This is, in fact, what the fourth commandment identifies as the 
creation narrative’s function: 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days you shall labor, and do all your work, 

but the seventh day is a Sabbath to the LORD your God. On it you shall not do any work, 

you, or your son, or your daughter, your male servant, or your female servant, or your 

livestock, or the sojourner who is within your gates. For in six days the LORD made 


heaven and earth, the sea, and all that is in them, and rested on the seventh day. Therefore 
the LORD blessed the Sabbath day and made it holy. (Ex 20:8-11) 


In this third part of the book, I want to offer an exposition of the 
creation week as a calendar narrative. Inevitably there will be controversial 
points along the way. It is impossible to speak about the creation week 
without engaging in at least some of the many swirling controversies 
surrounding the passage. But I hope my readers will be patient where I 
touch on those controversies, in order to consider the overarching position I 
am endeavoring to carve out in this project: namely, engagement with the 
creation narrative as a metronome for faithful stewardship in God’s image 
(the first six days) and communion in his presence (the seventh day). This, I 
believe, is the calling of the fourth commandment and is what the Torah’s 
own pattern of calendar narratives supports. And this, I regret, is something 
from which contemporary creation-evolution controversies threaten to 
distract us. 

In this chapter, I want to frame this approach to the Genesis 1:1—2:3 
creation week as a calendar narrative. After that (in chapter eight) I will 
begin to engage with the “big picture” structure of the passage itself. And in 
subsequent chapters (nine through eleven), I want to explore each of the 
seven creation days as guidance for our labor and worship as God’s people 
today. I want to acknowledge up front that different traditions have 
developed various theological perspectives on how New Testament 


Christians continue, replace, or adapt the Old Testament sabbath. I do not 
intend to engage in those New Testament questions in the present volume 
(important as they are). But I take for granted that most of those reading this 
book will recognize the fourth commandment as having some form of 
ongoing relevance for the church and that grasping the implications of the 
creation week sabbath in its Old Testament context is foundational for our 
further reflections on the New Testament continuation of that principle. 


Creation Week as a Calendar Narrative 


In part two of this book, we examined twenty-one dated events in the 
Pentateuch. We saw that all of those dated events occur within the flood and 
the exodus narratives. We further noted how the dates on those narratives 
served to “re-map” their remembrances to the seasonal harvest calendar of 
Canaan. The flood and exodus narratives rehearsed two parallel histories 
of deliverance to a good land. By applying those narratives to the annual 
cadences of labor and harvest in Canaan, Israel was helped to farm and 
gather from that land in faithfulness and praise. The creation week narrative 
adds another seven dated events to that tally. We could update our count to 
twenty-eight dated events in the Pentateuch, although the nature of the dates 
in Genesis 1:1—2:3 are different. 

There are no month references in Genesis 1:1—2:3. Furthermore, the day 
numbers are not referring to the dates within the month (e.g., “fifteenth of 
the month”). However, they are dates within the week. In English-speaking 
societies, we call the days of the week by names: Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and so forth. In biblical (and modern) Hebrew, the days of the 
week are called by numbers: first day (vom har?s6én or rarely yom ?ehad), 
second day (yom Séni), third day (yôm Salis), and so on. This is analogous 
to the way biblical Hebrew originally identified the months by number (first 
month, second month, etc.) To count days can simply indicate a series of 
days, as when twelve days of offerings are counted in sequence in Numbers 


7:1-83. But when the six numbered days are counted off culminating in the 
seventh-day sabbath, the dates of the week are being named. 

In Exodus 16:1-30, for example, a week of manna is described as 
beginning “on the fifteenth day of the second month” (Ex 16:1). Even 
though the narrative opens by identifying the events as beginning on the 
fifteenth day within the month, the story unfolds using the numbering of the 
days within the week. In particular, the account identifies the sixth and 
seventh days of the week, the seventh being a sabbath (rather than 
identifying those days by their month numbers, the twentieth and twenty- 
first days). 

There are interpreters who question the interpretation of Genesis 1:1-— 
2:3 as a normal week containing a series of seven twenty-four-hour days. ° 
However, most scholars agree that the word yôm (“day”) is used in the 
creation week as normal twenty-four-hour days.* The repeated reference to 
“evening and morning” between days and their counting with ordinal 
numbers are strong indicators that this is a normal week.” John Sailhamer 
sums up the matter: 

Finding geological ages in the “days” of creation stretches the imagination of even many 

sympathetic readers. To suggest that the biblical writer intended the “days” in Genesis 1 to 


correspond to thousands, or millions, of years is a conspicuous attempt to harmonize the 
Bible and science. Though it may satisfy the demands of science, it can hardly claim to 


deal fairly with the text of Genesis. : 


The creation week in Genesis 1:1—2:3 is a normal 168-hour week. ’ 
However, a further question must be raised in light of the study 
completed in the previous sections of this book. Is the creation narrative 
reporting God’s creative works with actual occurrence dates, or are the day 
numbers in this text observance dates like the month dates in the other 
calendar narratives of the Pentateuch? Did God perform his deeds of 
creation on these actual dates of the world’s first week of existence, which 
are then reported to us journalistically? This is what we would normally 
expect from a historical narrative. However, in this book I am arguing that 


God completed his works of creation with timing that has not been 
preserved, and his works are ascribed with the days of the week to guide 
Israel’s sabbath festival observance. It is the thesis of this book that the 
creation week narrative contains the history of God’s ordering of the world, 
mapped to Israel’s observance schedule for stewarding that order with labor 
and worship, without any concern to preserve the events’ original 
occurrence timing. I will endeavor to support this thesis concerning the 
creation week in this final part of the book. 

This method for presenting narratives as calendrical instruction (“law”) 
is what we saw elsewhere in the Torah. There are compelling reasons to 
draw the same conclusion here. Just as in the flood and exodus narratives, 
there are also events within the creation week narration that do not fit 
within the confines of twenty-four-hour days. And the text does not reveal 
any effort to make these long events fit within the days to which they are 
assigned. Perhaps the most striking example is on day three. 

Day three reports, “And God said, ‘Let the earth sprout [dasa°| 
vegetation, plants yielding [mazria‘| seed, and fruit trees bearing [Sasa] fruit 
in which is their seed... . ° And it was so” (Gen 1:11-13). The verbs in this 
passage describe plant growth from sprouting (dasa) to fully mature plants 
and trees laden with (‘asa) fruit. These plants did not merely begin to grow 
on the third day, but “it was so.” The command for them to sprout (dasa) 
and then yield (mazria‘) seed and bear (‘asda) fruit all took place in the time 
ascribed with the date “the third day.” This is a process that take months in 
the case of vegetation, and it takes years for fruit trees to mature and bear 
fruit. Consider two staples of Hebrew farming: olive trees take seven years 
to reach fruit-bearing maturity, and the important date palm does not begin 
to bear fruit until between fourteen and thirty-five years after planting! * 
While these growth processes are unfamiliar to modern readers of the text, 
the average Hebrew listener would hear those verbs of growth—from 


sprouting to bearing fruit—with tangible acquaintance with the process 
being described. 

Modern interpreters might conclude that this was a high-speed process, 
like a film on fast forward,’ or that the trees appeared fully formed 
instantaneously. But the passage says the plants grew through all the 
normal stages; they did not appear fully formed. Nor does the passage 
provide any modifiers or other indicators of unusual rapidity. The Lord 
called on the soil, and “the soil brought forth vegetation” (Gen 1:12, a.t.; 
cf. Gen 2:8). The ascription to “the third day” of an event that entails years 
is similar to what we noted in other dated narratives in the Torah. And we 
now recognize that the assignment of observance dates without concern for 
chronology is a stock feature of legally purposed historical narratives. The 
third-day events support the conclusion that these too are observance dates 
and not occurrence dates. An interpreter might find creative ways to soften 
this third-day anomaly, but the credulity of doing so is strained as the 
number of other similar chronological “problems” are noted throughout the 
narrative. 

In fact, the numerous chronological anomalies of the creation week 
have been a topic of discussion in the church for centuries. As far back as 
the third century, the early church father Origen famously cited several of 
the most striking when he wrote, “For who that has understanding will 
suppose that the first, and second, and third day, and the evening and the 
morning, existed without a sun, and moon, and stars [ascribed to the fourth 
day]? And that the first day was, as it were, also without a sky [ascribed to 
the second day]?”" Various theologians through history have offered 
possible solutions. However, a simple explanation arises from within the 
Pentateuch itself. When narratives are composed as festival guidance 
(“law”), it is normal for the dates to serve that liturgical purpose without 
concern for the original events actual chronology. 


Let me stress that I do not draw out these anomalies to suggest the 
writer of the account was sloppy. These “problems” are too obvious to 
suggest the original compiler did not notice them. The presence of event 
timing that does not comport with the text’s assigned dates is a 
characteristic feature of the Pentateuch’s calendar narratives, and it 
demonstrates that chronology is not the author’s purpose for adding dates to 
the account. In fact, another example makes this particularly clear. 

In the creation week narrative, the creation of birds is identified with 
day five (Gen 1:21), the land animals with the first part of day six (Gen 
1:24-25), and humankind (both man and woman) at the end of day six (Gen 
1:26-27). But the Eden narrative describes the creation of the man first (Gen 
2:7), followed by the creation of “every beast of the field and every bird of 
the heavens” (Gen 2:19), and then finally, after a “deep sleep” (perhaps 
indicating an overnight sleep into the next day), the creation of the woman 
(Gen 2:21-22). Traditionally these are regarded as separate descriptions of 
the same event. But if that is so, then the chronology is transparently 
realigned for one or the other account. What I find most significant is not 
the presence of this difference but the lack of any indication that the 
compiler of the account considered it a problem. This is all compelling 
evidence that these accounts are not written to preserve the actual 
chronology of the creation events. Like the other dated narratives of the 
Pentateuch, the creation week narrative is a calendar for the listener’s 
guidance. It is transparently prepared without any concern to make the 
timing of the events described comport to the dates assigned, since the dates 
are provided to guide observance timing, not to preserve an occurrence 
timeline. 

Perhaps the most persuasive reason to treat the creation week as a 
calendar narrative is in what the text says about God’s pattern of work 
throughout the passage. All through the creation week, God is “pictured in 
overalls,” in a manner of speaking. He is portrayed as a Model Laborer who 


rises in the morning to go about the day’s chores. At the end of each day, he 
stops to reflect and take satisfaction in a job well done (Gen 1:10, 12, 18, 
21, 25, 31). Then each evening until the next morning, he rests from the 
day’s labor before starting again the next day (Gen 1:5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 31). 
According to C. John Collins, this is a highly stylized portrayal that sets an 
example for how humans should work: 

The refrain [evening and morning”’] . . . present[s] God as a workman going through his 

workweek, taking his daily rest (the night between the evening and the morning) and 


enjoying his Sabbath “rest.” To speak this way is to speak analogically about God’s 
activity. . . . That analogy provides guidance for man in the proper way to carry out his 
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own work and rest. 


But it is not a description of God’s actual work schedule. He is eternal and 
is not constrained by time nor by weariness in his labors (Is 40:28). 

The “evening and morning” cadence in the text transparently does not 
fit with the sequence of events included (e.g., the sun and moon were not 
created until day four), but that pattern does serve to relate God’s works to 
the human pattern of observance (i.e., humans typically work during the 
day and cease overnight). These features are consistent with the other 
calendar narratives of the Pentateuch, revealing that the works of God are 
here adapted to the cadences of human labor and rest as a model for us. 
None of the Torah’s calendar narratives preserve original occurrence dates; 
they all remap God’s works to Israel’s festival observance dates. 

The highly stylized, calendrical, and idiosyncratic character of the 
creation week narrative has long been recognized as lending a liturgical cast 
to the narrative. Walter Vogels summarizes the consensus saying that 
“nearly all scholars recognize the liturgical character of the creation 
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narrative.” 


My proposal fits within the consensus but builds on it by 
drawing on the broader Pentateuchal pattern of calendar narratives. '* The 
result is an interpretation that maximizes the narrative’s practical instruction 
and removes it from use in questions about science and origins chronology. 


The text simply does not preserve the answers to those questions. 


We should no more use the creation week narrative to determine how 
long God spent creating the world than use dates in the book of Exodus to 
calculate the duration of Israel’s journey from Egypt to Sinai, or other dates 
in the Pentateuch to calculate the time it took to build the tabernacle. The 
Torah was not written to preserve those chronologies nor to answer many 
other questions that modern-day historians and scientists like to ask, 
interesting and worthy as those questions may be. The Torah was compiled 
to instruct the faith of God’s people within the cadences of the sabbaths and 
festivals of farming and worship. 


Creation Week as a Historically 
Situated Narrative 


By calling Genesis 1:1—2:3 a calendar narrative, we ascribe its timing to 
that of its festival observance. Nevertheless, we also thereby affirm the 
fundamental historicity of the events it recounts. Even if we cannot know 
from Genesis 1:1—2:3 how long God actually took to create the world, we 
do accept that this text narrates the reality that he did so. It is a historical 
narrative, albeit a calendar narrative. Should we thereby conclude that the 
events described occurred in the manner here summarized, if not 
necessarily in the dated timing described? Standard principles for 
interpreting historical narratives—including sensitivity to 
anthropomorphized presentations of God and culturally situated worldviews 
—ought to guide our answer to this question. 

We have already noted that the narrative is shaped in a way to portray 
God as a Model Worker. Like many Old Testament narratives, God is 
anthropomorphized in the passage in ways that the reader ought to take 
seriously but not to overread. It would be surprising if a reader interpreted 
the creation week’s anthropomorphized portrait of God working during the 
daytime hours and ceasing for the night as revealing the actual schedule 
God keeps on a daily basis. Even Jesus warned not to misread the 


seventh-day description of God as though he actually ceases from divine 
activity on the sabbath day (Jn 5:17). Whatever timing and methods God 
employed to create the world, they have been anthropomorphized in this 
passage for our guidance. This is a common feature in biblical narrative that 
needs to be handled here with the same carefulness as in other narratives 
(e.g., Gen 2:7; 18:20-21; Ex 32:7-14). " 

Furthermore, one of the consistent features of the biblical texts is their 
situation within the language and mentality of the society in which God was 
revealing his Word. This includes the period “scientific” conception of the 
world. In divine revelation, God imposes heaven’s moral and redemptive 
worldview on humanity, but he consistently leaves the cultural attainments 
of the peoples to whom he spoke untouched. There is no effort anywhere in 
Scripture to lift God’s people out of their period understandings of (what we 
now call) the sciences. As John Walton notes, “Through the entire Bible, 
there is not a single instance in which God revealed to Israel a science 
beyond their own culture.” "” 

Thus, Psalm 121 prays for protection from being “moonstruck” (Ps 
121:6; cf. Mt 17:15), and Psalm 58 likens the disappearance of the wicked 
to the gradual dissolving of snails as they slither (Ps 58:8). In the Old 
Testament, “functions we now associate with the brain are attributed . . . to 
other bodily organs” (e.g., 1 Sam 13:14; Ps 16:7; Prov 23:15). ”® Rather than 
teaching Jacob about genetics in order to pull off his goat-breeding contest 
with Laban, God was pleased to use Jacob’s archaic (and scientifically 
untenable) breeding methods to grant him striped and spotted flocks (Gen 
30:25-43).”° Rather than healing the toxic waters Israel encountered in the 
wilderness by revealing breakthrough lessons on poison control, God 
instructed his prophets in the use of period “sympathetic medicinal” 
concepts to treat bitter water with bitter wood (Ex 15:25) or bitter salt (2 
Kgs 2:21; cf. Num 21:4-9; 1 Sam 6:4).7" Even the angels of heaven 
appeared to the ancients bearing swords (e.g., Num 22:23), riding chariots 


(e.g., 2 Kgs 6:17), and with attire and utensils to match the culture of the 
audience (e.g., Ezek 9:2) rather than wielding advanced weaponry or 
otherworldly implements. In the New Testament, the apostle Peter invokes 
the period theory of humors, diagnosing Simon the Magician’s greed as an 
imbalance of “gall of bitterness [cholén pikrias]” in his blood (Acts 8:23).” 
The Scriptures contain many prophecies of the future, but remarkably none 
of them prove their authenticity through “sneak peeks” into future 
technological or scientific discoveries. The same is true of the Genesis 1:1— 
2:3 creation narrative, which reveals God’s creative work within the cosmic 
understandings of the ancient world. 

The presence of a pre-scientific worldview into the creation account is 
difficult for some Christians to accept, even though we generally admit the 
widespread appearances of other pre-scientific descriptions in other parts of 
Scripture (like those listed above). Somehow the creation account has been 
turned into a test case for the reliability of God based on its scientific 
“accuracy.” Ironically, this inclination commonly emerges among 
Christians eager to champion a literal reading of the text, but it ends up 
leading to non-literal readings in order to avoid its archaic features, such as 
the reference to a dome over the earth in Genesis 1:6-8.” To require 
Genesis to conform to the insights of modern science would be like 
attempting to explain Jacob’s breeding practices in Genesis 30:25-43 by 
asserting that mating goats in front of striped sticks can be scientifically 
shown to produce striped offspring. God has not been in the practice of 
revealing new science to his prophets. The Genesis creation account 
is a narrative, but it is a historically situated narrative like all other 
biblical narratives. 

John Calvin offers an eloquent explanation why God has been pleased 
to give his revelation within the cultural understandings of the original 
audiences. In his commentary on the heavenly lights in Genesis 1:16, 


Calvin wrote the following (I quote at length because his words are so 
helpful on this point): 


Moses does not here subtilely [sic] descant, as a philosopher, on the secrets of nature, as 
may be seen in these words [in Gen 1:16]. First, he assigns a place in the expanse of 
heaven to the planets and stars; but astronomers make a distinction of spheres, and, at the 
same time, teach that the fixed stars have their proper place in the firmament. Moses makes 
two great luminaries; but astronomers prove, by conclusive reasons, that the star of Saturn, 
which, on account of its great distance, appears the least of all, is greater than the moon. 
Here lies the difference; Moses wrote in a popular style things which, without instruction, 
all ordinary persons, endued with common sense, were able to understand; but astronomers 
investigate with great labour whatever the sagacity of the human mind can comprehend . . . 

Astronomy is not only pleasant, but also very useful to be known: it cannot be denied 
that this art unfolds the admirable wisdom of God. Wherefore, as ingenious men are to be 
honoured who have expended useful labour on this subject, so they who have leisure and 
capacity ought not to neglect this kind of exercise. Nor did Moses truly wish to withdraw 
us from this pursuit in omitting such things as are peculiar to the art; but because he was 
ordained a teacher as well of the unlearned and rude as of the learned, he could not 
otherwise fulfill his office than by descending to this grosser method of instruction. Had he 
spoken of things generally unknown, the uneducated might have pleaded in excuse that 
such subjects were beyond their capacity... 

If the astronomer inquires respecting the actual dimensions of the stars, he will find 
the moon to be less than Saturn; but this is something abstruse, for to the sight it appears 
differently. Moses, therefore, rather adapts his discourse to common usage . . . Let the 
astronomers possess their more exalted knowledge; but, in the meantime, they who 
perceive by the moon the splendour of night, are convicted by its use of perverse 


ingratitude unless they acknowledge the beneficence of God. an 


In parallel comments on the sun, moon, and stars in Psalm 136:7, 
Calvin adds, 

The Holy Spirit had no intention to teach astronomy; and, in proposing instruction meant to 

be common to the simplest and most uneducated persons, he made use by Moses and the 


other Prophets of popular language, that none might shelter himself under the pretext of 
obscurity, as we will see men sometimes very readily pretend an incapacity to understand, 
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when anything deep or recondite is submitted to their notice. 


When Calvin says that Scripture uses “popular language,” he is not 
referring to common points of grammar and vocabulary. He means that God 
speaks to people within the cultural parameters of the age, including its pre- 


scientific understanding of astronomy. This is not a mark of imperfection in 
God’s Word, as much as modern Christians might yearn to show the Bible 
as scientifically precise. According to Calvin, it is a mark of God’s love and 
his desire to make his Word accessible to the simple that he always spoke 
within the cultural (if scientifically archaic) understandings of the age.” 

It is unwise to speculate what church fathers like Calvin would think 
about modern Genesis creation controversies.” But Calvin’s insight on 
God’s pleasure to speak within the scientific understanding of his audience 
rather than confusing people with anachronistic information is spot on. The 
Bible gives no supernatural insight into the understanding and treatment of 
cancer. It does, however, teach us profound lessons of faith to sustain us in 
the face of afflictions like cancer; it assures us of the ultimate solution of 
our ailments in God’s work of redemption; and it guides us to pray and seek 
medical care for such illnesses. But the Bible should not be decoded in a 
search for divine insight into the etiology and treatment of cancer 
(cf. Deut 29:29). Instead, we should affirm the importance of medical 
research to guide our understanding and mastery of illness and its treatment. 
Scripture grants humankind warrant to explore and to study. But it is 
unnecessary (even wrong) to take Scriptures as divine answers to modern 
scientific questions not within the text’s inherent purview—and_ that 
includes the creation week text in Genesis 1:1—2:3. The creation week is a 
narrative; but just like many other Old Testament narratives, it presents a 
highly anthropomorphized depiction of God and employs historically 
situated pre-scientific concepts of the world. 

The creation week should not, therefore, be strained for answers to 
modern scientific questions. Those answers are not coded into the text. We 
need to turn elsewhere to explore the questions raised in the scientific quest, 
and the resulting scientific enterprise ought to be ardently supported by 
Christians. In fact, the closing chapters of Job suggest that God wants 
humanity to pursue questions of origins and that he has deliberately left 


mysteries there for us to explore. God famously confronted Job with a 
series of questions about the work of creation: “Then the LORD answered 
Job out of the whirlwind and said: . . . ‘Where were you when I laid the 
foundation of the earth? Tell me, if you have understanding, Who 
determined its measurements?’” (Job 38:1-5). In a series of confrontations, 
the Lord forced Job to realize that it is beyond human comprehension to 
answer the questions of natural origins. ** Nevertheless, the Lord encourages 
the quest, for it leads us to marvel and stirs us to worship (Job 42:1-6).” 
Job shows us the need for God-fearing men and women to engage with the 
deep mysteries of the created order—mysteries that God’s Word does not 
reveal but that he urges us to consider and explore. 

The scientific enterprise is therefore encouraged by the Bible, but its 
answers are not revealed in the Bible. There may be an “authoritative 
allure” around science that tempts Christians to defend the authority of 
God’s Word by ascribing scientific insight to it (see “Excursus: The Allure 
of Scientific Readings”). But we should not suppose that God is glorified 
when we try to read Genesis within the conventions of modern science. 
Instead, we need to read the creation week on its own terms—including a 
literal reading of its twenty-four-hour days as well as a literal reading of the 
heavenly dome, slow-growing trees, the appearance of the sun and moon 
after the inauguration of evenings and mornings, and so forth. Those who 
argue most ardently for a literal reading of the days are often those who 
labor most ardently to deny a literal reading of the text’s pre-scientific 
features. We should read all these features in a straightforward manner, 
within the conventions of a calendar narrative with divine 
anthropomorphisms and a historically situated worldview as trained by the 
other narratives of the Pentateuch. The result will be a recovery of the 
creation week as a practical guide for weekly labor and worship in a form 
the ancient Hebrew farmer would readily grasp. The scientific pioneer 


Galileo Galilei was fond of saying, “The intention of the Holy Ghost is to 
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teach us how one goes to heaven, not how heaven goes.” 


Excursus: The Allure of Scientific 
Readings 

It is not hard to identify the appeal behind reading modern science into the 
creation account. Our society reveres science as a great—some would say 
the ultimate—arbiter of truth. It 1s therefore tempting to champion the truth 
of Genesis 1:1—2:3 by giving it a scientific voice.*’ It seems like a boon to 
biblical Christianity if the opening chapters of the Bible can be shown to 
speak with scientific precision. And this yearning is not unique to Christian 
apologists. In fact, the pressure to “scientifically certify” one’s position is 
felt in many corners of society. 

The rhetorical power of science can be seen in the pervasive use of 
scientific assertions in business advertising. Cosmetics advertisers, for 
example, frequently make scientific claims like “clinically proven” or 
“dermatologists recommend” to market their products. However, 86 percent 
of such claims were found, in one study, to be untenable.” The byline of 
Orkin, a major extermination company, is “Pest Control Down to a 
Science.” Promoting its service as a scientific pursuit bolsters its claim to 
effectiveness. All around us, scientific claims add a compelling voice of 
authority to one’s message. 

The appeal to science is also found in other religious and philosophical 
movements. The Indian spiritualist Deepak Chopra is a prominent example 
of such efforts. ** Chopra has promoted an elaborate new age philosophy of 
health and spirituality, weaving together the authoritative voices of both 
ancient holy men and modern science (esp. quantum physics) to enhance 
his persuasiveness. Some Muslim apologists also invoke scientific proofs to 
bolster the reliability of Islam. For example, certain passages in the Qur’an 
are said to report the Big Bang and the expanding universe: “The heavens 


and the earth were a closed-up mass, then We opened them out” 
(Qur’an 21:30); “And the heavens We [Allah] built with Our own powers 
and indeed We go on expanding it” (Qur’an 51:47).* By finding these 
insights into modern science allegedly predicted in the Qur’an, the book’s 
authority is promoted. Some Muslim missionaries even try to get ahead of 
the game by predicting, through passages in the Qur’an, that extraterrestrial 
life will one day be found. One Ahmadiyya poster quotes Qur’an 42:30, 
“And among His Signs is the creation of the heavens and the earth, and of 
whatever living creatures He has spread forth in both. And He has the 
power to gather them together when He pleases,” and then states, “The 
Holy Qur’an not only categorically acknowledges the existing [sic] of 
Extraterrestrial Life but also prophecizes [sic] about our contact with it. The 
time of such a contact is not shared with us and is left to Allah’s will‘... 
when He pleases.’”** Such statements reveal an effort to demonstrate the 
scientific insight of a holy book by getting ahead of the modern scientific 
enterprise. *° 

Many Christian leaders also appeal to science to “prove” the truth of the 
Christian Bible. These efforts among Christians reflect the immense cultural 
pressure on the church to demonstrate the truthfulness of our faith through 
its ability to “measure up” to the latest discoveries of modern science. 

But science did not always have the seat of authority in society. To 
consider a parallel situation from a different age, we can turn back to the 
centuries leading up to the New Testament. In the generations before Christ 
came, the Greeks and Romans introduced a new order of “civilized” society 
into the “barbarian” lands of the east. The authoritative principle behind 
Greco-Roman civilization was the rule of law—a new way of using law 
books regarded by the Greeks as the mark of a truly civilized culture. 

Under the new presupposition that the rule of law distinguished 
civilized peoples from barbarians, Jews were under immense social 
pressure either to admit that the God of Israel gave Moses a barbarian law 


book or to prove the civilized nature of God by reinterpreting the Mosaic 
law according to the new standards of Greek legalism. Under the allure of 
Greek standards, legalistic uses of the law of Moses emerged, which 
ultimately burdened the people, were condemned by Jesus (Mt 5:17-48; 
23:1-36), and missed the Christ.*’ Jewish historian Yaacov Shavit explains, 
Living in a world where Greek political ideals were seen as the supreme model of political 
life and values, writers such as Josephus and Philo found it vital to compare the ‘Jewish 


constitution’ with the Greek one. This was done in order to combat the negative Hellenistic 
descriptions of the Mosaic law, and at the same time to see the Torah as a constitution, as 


the Hellenistic writers did. i 


Surely, the Torah was the law book of Israel. But it was not composed 
for use according to Greek methods of legalistic interpretation. The 
legalism of the New Testament scribes and Pharisees arose out of the 
pressure to interpret the Pentateuch according to the Greek rule of law. This 
is comparable to the modern pressure to defend the glory of God by 
subjecting Genesis to the expectations of modern science. In both instances, 
the result will be a distorted reading of Scripture. 

In every era, God’s people must resist the allure to prove God by 
reinterpreting his Word according to the philosophical ideals of the day. 
This dynamic is not unique to the modern church living in a society 
enamored with science. Every age has its particular kinds of authority—a 
particular philosophy, a kind of power, a political ideal, or (as today) a 
scientific methodology—that are socially dominant. Today the church is 
under pressure to explain away the Bible’s seemingly quaint treatment of 
topics now regarded as scientific matters and to provide interpretations of 
the Bible that demonstrate its scientific sophistication: that “its science 
is accurate and far in advance of its times, . . . [including] remarkable 
anticipations of modern science.”* But such efforts always fail, and 
frequently backfire. 

To cite an example from the other end of the Bible (i.e., the book of 
Revelation), consider Hal Lindsey’s famous string of books from the 1970s 


through the 1990s about the end times. In them, Lindsey frequently claimed 
that God gave John visions of modern warfare employing the latest (by 
which he meant twentieth century) scientific technologies. “How could this 
first-century man describe the scientific wonders of the latter twentieth 
century?” Lindsey wrote, 

He had to illustrate them with phenomena of the first century; for instance, a thermonuclear 

war looked to him like a giant volcanic eruption spewing fire and brimstone. . . . Much of 


the symbolism John used was the result of a first century man being catapulted in God’s 
time machine up to the end of the twentieth century, then returned to his own time and 


: 4 
commanded to write what he had seen and heard. . 


According to Lindsey, John’s description of “locusts . . . [with] breastplates 
like breastplates of iron, and . . . power to hurt people for five months . . . in 
their tails’ (Rev 9:7-10) was his effort to describe military attack 
helicopters with tail gunners.“’ The fact that those same locusts also had 
features unlike a helicopter—such as “hair like women’s hair” and “teeth 
like lions’ teeth”—does not dissuade those who get caught up in the search 
for advanced technology in the Bible. But such hermeneutical contortions 
serve to demonstrate this point: even in portions of Scripture where 
promises for the future are being revealed, God consistently speaks within 
the cultural understanding of the audience. John’s apocalyptic vision 
actually lacks any unveiling of future scientific or technological insights; 
instead, it speaks of swords and horses and only those pestilences already 
known in his time. 

Likewise, efforts have been made to deduce health insights from 
Scripture. The dietary laws of Leviticus 11 are a favorite focus for such 
“health research” using the Bible.” It is possible that avoiding pork would 
have protected the Hebrews from trichinosis, but health benefits can hardly 
be attached to all the dietary restrictions of Leviticus 11. Furthermore, in the 
New Testament Jesus removed the dietary laws (Mk 7:19; Acts 10:13), 
which would seem contradictory if health was their purpose. In fact, 
nowhere in the Old Testament is there any hint that Israel regarded their 


dietary laws as a basis for health. Although there have been many efforts 
of various kinds to credit Scripture with advanced insight for medical 
treatment, nowhere in the Bible do we actually find God giving 
breakthrough medical information. It would be prudent to abandon efforts 
to deduce modern science from the biblical texts. 

Mining Genesis for answers to cutting-edge questions about cosmic 
origins and natural processes, and employing new interpretations to explain 
away its quaint references to archaic “science,” indicates a surrender to this 
allure. Such efforts are well intentioned but misguided. Scientific 
interpretations of Genesis distort the text, just as pharisaical legalism in the 
intertestamental period distorted the Mosaic law.“ In divine revelation, God 
imposes heaven’s moral and redemptive worldview on humanity, but he 
consistently leaves untouched the cultural attainments of the peoples to 
whom he spoke. 


Creation Week as a Sabbath Narrative 


Although the creation week narrative should not be mined for scientific 
information, we can use it for its intended purpose as sabbath instruction. 
Like all the calendar narratives of the Pentateuch, Genesis 1:1—2:3 has a 
festival in view. Each of the first six days of the creation week is mentioned 
once. But when the text reaches its climax with the seventh day, “the 
seventh is mentioned emphatically, three times in three consecutive 
sentences.” “ The text’s emphasis on the seventh day as the major focus of 
the passage is demonstrated in a number of ways, most importantly by the 
Lord’s consecration of the day. “° 

The true beauty of the creation week is its invitation to sabbath rest. 
This message of rest is both the demonstrable emphasis of the text and the 
one major theme of the passage on which the church’s voice has been 
unified through history. From centuries past, there have been many different 
views on the nature of the creation days. Some church fathers regarded 


them as metaphorical days and some as actual creation events. *’ The church 
has long allowed for a variety of opinions regarding the nature of the events 
described in the creation week. But the focus of the text that has been 
consistently upheld by the church throughout her history is its message 
about the sabbath day. Unfortunately, modern fascination to find science in 
the creation week tends to distract readers from its emphasis on the sabbath 
day. The allure of worship rather than science ought to be our focus in the 
study of the creation week. 

Robert Godfrey writes, “It is surely ironic that many people today who 
most insistently claim that it is obvious that the days of Genesis 1 are 
ordinary twenty-four-hour days miss the most important point about the 
days, namely, that one day in seven is holy to the Lord.” There is actually 
a good reason why apologetic ministries tend to overlook the sabbath day 
focus of the creation week. By nature, the agenda of an apologetic ministry 
is defined by the crisis it exists to address. Today the threat that “secular 
science” poses to Genesis is aimed only at God’s creative works in the six 
days when “stuff happened.” Thus, the major creation apologists—from all 
perspectives—generally focus on the six days and give little or no attention 
to the seventh. This is understandable, but it dangerously skews the 
church’s attention away from the text’s internal emphasis, which is to labor 
in anticipation of the weekly sabbath. Several examples will illustrate. 

One of the leading apologists for the “literal six-day” view is Ken Ham, 
founder of Answers in Genesis (AiG). The text that Ken Ham says 
“represents the essence of the message the Lord has called me to proclaim” 
is his bestselling book, The Lie: Evolution/Millions of Years.” This work is 
an appeal concerning the six creation days, but it lacks attention to the 
seventh. In fact, the book mentions the seventh day only once,’ and that 
reference is included only to show by analogy the twenty-four-hour nature 
of the other six days. 


Another example of this apologetic emphasis that overlooks the seventh 
day is found in the Reasons to Believe (RTB) ministry led by Hugh Ross. 
Ross argues for a “day age” view of the creation week, concluding that 
there are long eons represented by the creation days. His book A Matter of 
Days: Resolving a Creation Controversy also focuses on the six days with 
very little reference to the seventh.*' There are only three places where 
Ross’s book mentions the seventh day, and each of these focuses on the 
length of that day, which, in his interpretation, lacks an “evening and 
morning” and thus is longer than twenty-four hours.” Ironically, both Hugh 
Ross and Ken Ham draw opposite conclusions about the length of the 
seventh day, while both make reference to that day only as an analogy for 
the length of the previous six. 

There is a similar lack of attention to the seventh day in the 
representative “evolutionary creation” book from Deborah and Loren 
Haarsma, Origins: Christian Perspectives on Creation, Evolution, and 
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Intelligent Design.~ Associated with the BioLogos organization, the 
Haarsmas include a chapter encouraging readers to bring their marvel at 
God’s creation into their worship. But even that chapter lacks reference to 
the seventh day of the creation week as impetus. The book’s only discussion 
of the seventh day is in reference to the length of the day as understood by 
the “day age” view.” 

Even a massive multiauthor volume published by Crossway pays little 
attention to the seventh day. Theistic Evolution: A Scientific, Philosophical, 
and Theological Critique is a masterpiece of rigor and insight from twenty- 
five different scholars, theologians, and philosophers.” But the seventh day 
is almost never part of its discussion. Terms like epigenetics, niche 
construction, polyphyletic view of life, and theophany have been ranked 
important enough to be in the book’s general index, but neither sabbath nor 
seventh day nor parallel terms (like rest, worship, communion, or temple) 
are included. Furthermore, the book’s Scripture index lists sixty-one page 


references in which specific verses between Genesis 1:1 and 1:31 (1.e., the 
six creation days) are discussed, but there is only one page reference for 
Genesis 2:1-3 (1.e., the seventh day). That referenced page discusses the 
seventh day “rest” only to argue that creation is a finished process. ` 

These works illustrate the role of apologists who, in times of crisis, 
appropriately let the crisis define their agenda. Mine is not a point of 
criticism, on this matter. It is appropriate that these organizations would 
tailor their message to the challenges of the culture. But unfortunately, these 
powerful apologetic voices are sometimes treated as the dominant voices on 
the creation week narrative. One implication has been the decline of 
attention to the sabbath message in the creation week. The role of 
apologetics is important to help answer specific challenges, but the message 
of the creation week narrative is about much more than proving that God is 
the Creator and that modern science need not threaten Christian faith. Those 
are important aims, which the aforementioned apologists each approach in 
different ways, but the church needs to do more with these texts than 
answer the challenges of science. We need to hear the text’s central message 
about laboring before God as his stewards and communing with him in 
sabbath worship. 

The burden of the present volume is to restore emphasis on the pastoral 
function of the creation week. Scientific curiosity and argument has 
distracted us from the actual function and beauty of the creation week. It is 
a passage designed to draw our hearts to worship with eternal hope. Taking 
my cue from the fourth commandment and drawing on the broader Torah 
pattern of dated narratives, I want to contribute toward the practical use of 
the creation week as a Torah calendar narrative that serves as another 
festival guide—this one being designed to help us “remember the sabbath.” 
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THE PLOT OF THE CREATION WEEK 


WHETHER SHOPPING AT AN UNFAMILIAR mall or hiking on vacation at a 
national park, it is usually a good idea to begin at the map posted by the 
entrance. One finds the “you are here” arrow and then gets a sense of 
the overall layout before launching into the hallways or trailways ahead. In 
this chapter, I want to provide such a “big picture” orientation to the plot of 
the creation week narrative. The creation week has two main structural 
dimensions that move the storyline forward, each of which can be captured 
in a simple math sentence. 

The primary structure of the calendar is visualized by the formula 
6 + 1 = 7. The narrative shows us six ordinary days followed by one set 
apart as holy. The secondary structure of the passage takes the six ordinary 
days and organizes them into panels of three. This can be expressed in the 
second formula: 3 + 3 = 6. We might, therefore, visualize the overall 
structure of the creation week in the expression (3 + 3) + 1 = 7. Orienting 
ourselves to those overarching structures and related themes in this chapter 
will provide helpful perspective before we launch into each of the seven 
days in subsequent chapters. 


The Shape of the Week (6 + 1 = 7) 


The creation week calendar has two major sections, each with its own 
focus. The first focus is labor, presented in the opening block of six days 


(Gen 1:1-31). The second is rest, identified in the Lord’s rest on the seventh 
day (Gen 2:1-3). 

The climax of the theme of labor is the creation of humankind, to whom 
God gave dominion over all that he made (Gen 1:26-30). But the basis for 
that dominion is humankind’s creation “in the image of God” (v. 27). 
Everything revealed about the wisdom and beauty of God in his labors 
during those six workdays is a model for human stewardship of the created 
order. In other words, the focus of all six of the creation days is actually to 
instruct human labor through the model of God himself. That focus of the 
six days is confirmed by the Decalogue’s command: “Six days you shall 
labor, and do all your work, . . . for in six days the LORD made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that is in them” (Ex 20:8-11). The Lord’s work on the 
six days is a model for humanity’s ongoing stewardship of his world. 

The second major focus is rest, which is introduced with the seventh 
day. The seventh is a different kind of day from the preceding six. It is a 
“holy day,” sanctified by God after finishing his work of the other six days 
(2:1-3). This rest is not merely kicking back to relax, however. It is a holy 
day for the image bearers to commune with the Creator. This theme is also 
identified by the fourth commandment: “Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy. .. . The seventh day is a Sabbath to the LORD your God” (Ex 
20:8-10). 

Israel had many festival days throughout the year, only some of which 
required a cessation from work to assemble for worship. For example, the 
Feasts of Unleavened Bread and Booths were both weeklong festivals. But 
only on the first and last days of those festivals were the people told “you 
shall have a holy convocation; you shall not do any ordinary work” 
(Lev 23:7-8, 35-36). On the intervening days, the people worked as well as 
feasted. The term sabbath (šabbāt or sabbatén)' indicates a holiday from 
work in order to gather for worship (Lev 23:3).’ The creation narrative does 


not use the word sabbath, but the fourth commandment ensures we 
recognize it there. 

The two major applications of the weekly calendar are human 
stewardship through six days (like God, the Model Workman) and human 
rest on the seventh day (with God, the Resting One). This “6 + 1 = 7” 
structure is universally recognized. Guided by the fourth commandment, the 
church has long understood that the creation narrative is a guide for the 
human cadence of labor and worship. What some dispute is whether the 
narrative is also a journalistic, “blow by blow” record of the actual order 
and timing in which God did the works of creation. Most historical 
narratives would need to be read that way. But we have seen in this book 
that the Torah adapts historical narratives to the dates of festival calendars 
for the sake of observance, not chronology. The creation week is another 
narrative ascribed with observance dates that do not preserve the original 
occurrence timeline. 

God was pleased to take an entire generation (represented as “forty 
years”) to bring the people of Israel from Egypt to the border of the 
Promised Land, and another five hundred years before finally giving them 
rest in that land (2 Sam 7:1). Nevertheless, the Lord put the remembrance of 
that centuries-long history into the liturgy of a one-year calendar (from 
Passover to Booths) that was structured around the people’s agricultural 
harvests (Lev 23:1-44). The timing was governed by festivals, not history. It 
is the same with the Genesis 1:1—2:3 creation narrative. The actual timing 
of creation can no more be determined from the sabbath-week calendar than 
the actual timing of Israel’s settlement in the land from their annual 
pilgrimage calendar. The six-and-one formula of the creation narrative 
brings the remembrance of God’s creative work to bear on the cadence of 
Israel’s sabbath week. 


The Shape of the Workweek (3 + 3 = 6) 


Within the overarching six-and-one formula of the seven-day week there is 
a secondary three-and-three formula for the six-day workweek. It is a 
structure that emphasizes the God-ordained fruitfulness of the world 
provided through human labor. Notice how the theme of “fruitfulness” is 
encoded into the six days of the creation week calendar. 

The need for fruitfulness. The workweek’s theme of fruitfulness is 
introduced by its absence at the outset. The narrative begins, “The earth was 
without form and void [tohi wabohi|” (Gen 1:2). This is not an ancient 
scientific insight into the chaotic form of the early earth.* The phrase 
describes a barren wilderness, unfruitful and incapable of hosting life 
(cf. Deut 32:10; Is 34:11; 45:18; Jer 4:23). It stirs up images of the kind of 
wild territory on the boundaries of many household farms that needed to be 
turned into arable fields as the family grew. It is a description that would 
evoke a sense of relevance for citizens of Israel, who had no awareness of 
primordial cosmic chaos but plenty of experience with unfruitful regions 
of wilderness. 

The prophet Isaiah points to this passage and concludes, “The LORD, 
who created the heavens (he is God!), . . . [he] formed the earth and made it 
(he established it; he did not create it empty [toh], he formed it to be 
inhabited!) (Is 45:18). The barrenness of the world’s initial state serves as 
the backdrop to show us the condition to which the land might return apart 
from God’s care and to assure us of the fruitfulness he ordered the world to 
provide. The barren scape that God faced, however, was the ultimate 
frontier of barrenness—a watery wilderness (cf. the flood; Gen 6—9). But 
the phrase “without form and void” (tõhû wabohi) evokes the image of 
wildernesses yet to be made fruitful. 

The first term, tohu (“without form”), refers particularly to a lack of 
order—the absence of the necessary conditions for fruitfulness. The second 
term, bõhú (“void” or “empty”), refers to the barrenness that results from 
that lack of order.” The narrative’s presenting problem is a world that is 


unfruitful because it is disordered. The six creation days answer that 
troubled condition in two blocks of three days each. 

Fruitfulness provided and enjoyed. The first triad (days one, two, and 
three) describes the provision of order that leads to the required fruitfulness. 
The end of day three describes the achievement of that fruitfulness 
(Gen 1:11-13). The tohti wabohu condition is reversed within the first three 
days. Once the earth is thus able to sustain life, the latter three days (days 
four, five, and six) insert residents into the fruitful world. The sixth day is 
capped off with permission for these residents to eat of the world’s 
fruitfulness (Gen 1:29-31). Thus, God’s paradigm workweek is structured 
around a simple plot of labor to bring fruitfulness (days one through three) 
and feasting (days four through six).° (And then the sabbath day brings that 
feasting into communion with God.) 

The first three workdays are the days of ordering to make the world 
fruitful and are distinguished by God’s naming activity. God gives names to 
things only on the first three days. He names the day and the night on day 
one, the heavens on day two, and both land and seas on day three. These are 
the ordered divisions of three realms: time, the heavens, and this world.’ 
God accomplishes this ordering by repeatedly “separating” (Gen 1:4, 6, 7) 
and “gathering” (Gen 1:9, 10). Only once does God “make” something 
during the first three days. On day two, “God made [Sasa] the firmament 
and [with it] separated the waters” (Gen 1:7, a.t.). On that occasion, God 
made an instrument whereby he separated the waters above from those 
below. (See the discussion of day two in “Day Two: Heavens” in chapter 9.) 
Even that singular act of making was for the purpose of putting things into 
their proper places. The first panel of days is about the ordering of realms 
necessary for the world to become fruitful. 

The origin of matter and energy that constitute the universe can be 
inferred from the events of days one, two, and three.* God is the one by 
whom everything that exists came into being (Jn 1:1-3; Heb 11:3). But the 


burden of the text is on preparing a fruitful domain rather than explaining 
the origin of matter. For example, despite the inauguration of light on day 
one (thereby creating a new thing), the text focuses on the realms ordered 
by that light: day and night (Gen 1:5). The first three days are not concerned 
to document the invention of photons, soil, or H,O, but to show the ordering 
of domains for a fruitful world. The conclusion of the first panel, at the end 
of day three, is a statement of fruitfulness achieved. “And God said, ‘Let 
the earth sprout vegetation, plants yielding seed, and fruit trees bearing 
fruit. . . > And it was so” (Gen 1:11). Fruitfulness is achieved by the 
ordering of the first three days. 

In the second panel (days four, five, and six), God increases his making 
of things: “God made [‘asda] the two great lights” (Gen 1:16); “God created 
[bārg] the great sea creatures” (v. 21); “God made [‘dsa] the beasts of the 
earth” (v. 25); “‘Let us make [Sasa] man in our image.’ . . . So God created 
[bar@| man” (Gen 1:26-27). The creative work of God permeates the entire 
week (cf. Gen 1:1, 31), but it is in the formation of the stars and the animals 
that God is specifically said to be “making” things. And he places each of 
these created beings into their proper realm. 

The birds were assigned to multiply on the earth and to fly in the 
heavens (Gen 1:20, 22), the sea creatures were granted a place in the waters 
(vv. 21-22), and the beasts were placed on the earth (vv. 24-25). Each of 
these had an assigned realm within the order established during the previous 
three days. But humanity was granted dominion over all of these creatures 
in all of their realms: “Let [humans] have dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the birds of the heavens and over the livestock and over all the 
earth and over every creeping thing that creeps on the earth” (Gen 1:26; 
also v. 28). This special assignment to humanity indicates responsibility. 
God has been at work giving the world its order to make it fruitful as well 
as making creatures to be nurtured by those fruits. Humanity is then 


appointed to stewardship, as vicegerents to continue the world’s fruitfulness 
and nurture. 

The conclusion of the second panel authorizes humans and all the 
creatures to eat from the world’s bounty. “And God said, ‘Behold, I have 
given you every plant yielding seed that is on the face of all the earth, and 
every tree with seed in its fruit. You shall have them for food. And to every 
beast of the earth and to every bird of the heavens’” (Gen 1:29-30). 

Thus, the six days of God’s model labors are ordered into parallel three- 
day panels. Those panels show the purpose of God’s ordering the world as 
being one of fruitfulness and nurture. Scholars have long noted the 
parallelism between the first three days and the second three days.’ These 
two panels are widely discussed by others, and in fact their presence is 
indicated within the text itself: “Thus the heavens and the earth [i.e., the 
ordered realms of days one through three] were finished, and all the host of 
them [1.e., the residents for each of those realms in days four through six]” 
(Gen 2:1). But the structuring of the six days around the themes of 
fruitfulness and feasting is not typically recognized. Let me therefore offer 
some further explanation to demonstrate the structural integrity of this 
theme. 

Built around fruitfulness. The annual festivals were structured around 
the harvests of the land. It should not surprise us to find a similar focus on 
farming and fruitfulness behind the sabbath calendar. But the references to 
fruitfulness are often treated as incidental to the creation narrative. There 
are two features of the text, however, that indicate the importance of 
fruitfulness as central to the plot of the creation week story. 

The first is the previously discussed phrase, “without form and void 
[tohu wabohu]|” (Gen 1:2). The opening problem that the narrative resolves 
is a lack of fruitfulness due to a lack of order. The second is the placement 
of “status updates” at the close of each panel of the story. The third day is 
the end of the first three-day panel, and it ends with a statement of the 


world’s newfound fruitfulness (Gen 1:11-13). The sixth day is the end of 
the second three-day panel, and it ends with a statement of the creatures’ 
eating from the world’s fruits (Gen 1:29-31). Normally these statements 
about fruitfulness at the close of days three and six are treated as events of 
those days without realizing their significance within the larger narrative 
plot. However, there are structural markers in the text that indicate the 
importance of these two statements as “status updates” within the plot line 
introduced by the opening tõhû wabohu problem. 

The six days are punctuated with divine proclamations of “goodness.” 
There is a sevenfold repetition of the announcement “And God saw that it 
was good” (Gen 1:4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31). But these seven 
pronouncements are not placed evenly throughout the six days. 
Aesthetically, it might seem attractive to place one of these statements on 
each of the six days, with the climactic seventh declaration added prior to 
the seventh day. However, day two is curiously left without any mention of 
goodness. Whatever the reason for selecting day two (rather than, say, day 
five) for that omission, the result is significant. A total count of seven 
proclamations of goodness is retained, allowing for a doubling of the 
announcement on both days three and six—the final days of the two panels. 
(See table 8.1 below, with the following explanation.) 


Realms Residents 
(‘heavens and earth”) (‘all their hosts”) 
Day and Night € | Sun, Moon and Stars DAY 1 
“GOD SAW THAT THE LIGHT “GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD.’ 
WAS GOOD.’ 
DAY 2 | Heavens € | Birds and Fish DAY 2 
(between the waters) “GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD” 


kind, onthe earth.” 
“GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD.” 


shall have them for food.” 
“BEHOLD, IT WAS VERY GOOD.’ 





DAY 3 | Land and Seas € > | Animals DAY 3 
“GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD.’ “GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD.’ 


Humans 
(to steward/farm) 

“Let the earth sprout vegetation, “Behold, | have given you every 
plants yielding seed, and fruit plant yielding seed that is on the 
trees bearing fruit in whichis face of all the earth, and every 
their seed, each according to its tree with seed in its fruit. You 


Figure 8.1. Structure of the six days 


Days three and six each begin with the work proper to that day, 
punctuated with a typical statement of goodness that closes a day’s work. 
The work of day three ends, “And God said, ‘Let the waters under the 
heavens be gathered together into one place, and let the dry land 
appear.’ . .. And God saw that it was good” (Gen 1:9-10). The work of day 
six ends, “And God said, ‘Let the earth bring forth living creatures 
according to their kinds.’ . . . And God saw that it was good” (Gen 1:24-25). 
But those two days each have an additional paragraph after the “God saw 
that it was good” conclusion. Those addenda are each sealed with a further 
“and God saw that it was good” statement. Those addenda on days three 
and six are thereby set apart as status updates on the goodness being 


brought forth through the week. And it is, in particular, goodness that 
enables fruitfulness. 

After the good work of days one through three were finished, the 
following is now possible: “God said, “Let the earth sprout vegetation.’ .. . 
And God saw that it was good” (Gen 1:11-12). Similarly, after the good 
work of creating the animals was finished on days four through six, the 


following is possible: “Then God said, ‘Let us make man .. . [to] have 
dominion . . . over all the earth.’ . . . And God said, ‘Behold, I have given 
you every plant yielding seed .. . for food. And to every beast of the 


earth.’ . .. And behold, it was very good” (Gen 1:26-31). 

Structurally, each of the residents in days four, five, and six are paired 
with the realms ordered in days one, two, and three. But humanity is 
introduced in the addenda on day six, with dominion over all the realms (of 
days one through three) and all the animals (of days four through six). 
Similarly, the fruitfulness reports in those addenda are status updates on the 
overarching narrative’s plot line. The placement of the “goodness” 
pronouncements reinforces the special function of these addenda at the 
close of days three and six. They are not merely events on the days in which 
they occur. They reveal the story’s progress toward the full resolution of the 
opening “problem” of a world that is tõhû wabohu. John Walton has argued 
persuasively that the creation week’s primary concern is with establishing 
order (Walton speaks of “functions”) rather than the invention of material 
“stuff.” ® I concur but would add that the text points to a particular purpose 
for the order instilled into it: namely, to make the land fruitful, and in that 
fruitfulness to enable all creation to feast (that is, to thrive). 

Critically, then, the sabbath follows as the crowning day of the week 
(Gen 2:2-3). The sabbath draws humanity—with each week’s bounty 
(cf. Ex 16:5, 22)—to “rest” (implicitly with feasting) before God. In this 
manner, the creation week calendar offers practical guidance for the labor 
and worship of the common Hebrew household. The text is not a lofty 


description about galaxy formation and other phenomena of little use to the 
average Israelite scraping out a living from the land. It is a practical 
calendar that encourages the people to understand their labors as 
“cooperation” with the Lord. The people are serving as stewards in the 
heritage of his good work as they daily manage the ordered realms of their 
fields and vineyards and gardens amid the surrounding wild lands, to 
advance and bring forth the fruitfulness of the land for their own nurture 
and that of their livestock, with respect also for the surrounding wildlife (Ex 
23:11; Lev 25:7; cf. Gen 9:9-10; Lev 17:4; Deut 22:6). As the people 
weekly present themselves before the Lord, sabbath by sabbath, they do so 
as stewards of the land ordered and allotted to them by their heavenly 
king." 


The Creator’s Character 


Before turning attention to each specific day of the creation week, a final 
word needs to be said about the Creator himself. God is revealed in every 
stage of this narrative as a being of great power. His might is indisputable. 
In fact, his title in this chapter is ?é/6him (usually translated “God’’), which 
means “All-powerful One.” The power of God is evident. But it is 
noteworthy that the passage actually says very little about his power. 
Instead we are chiefly drawn to behold God’s goodness and wisdom. 

Our first clue is in the exclusive reference to his words as his means of 
creation. There are other passages in the Bible that focus on the “hand” and 
“arm” of God at work in his creating. To speak of God creating by his hand 
is to focus on his power. For example, Jeremiah proclaims, “Ah, Lord Gop! 
It is you who have made the heavens and the earth by your great power and 
by your outstretched arm! Nothing is too hard for you” (Jer 32:17; 
cf. Jer 27:5). The psalmist also exalts God’s power by singing, “I look at the 
heavens, the work of your fingers” (Ps 8:3). Even within the broader 
Genesis creation narrative, God is said to have picked up dirt to fashion the 


man, to have surgically removed and manipulated the man’s rib to make a 
woman (Gen 2:7, 21-22), and to have “formed [ydsav, ‘to sculpt or fashion;’ 
cf. Is 29:16] every beast of the field and every bird of the heavens” (Gen 
2:19; cf. Gen 1:20, 24, where the same creatures are said to have been 
created by God’s word). 

It is biblical to speak of God creating by the might of his hand and the 
skill of his fingers. It is a mistake to favor statements about verbal creation 
in Genesis 1 and conclude that all the other references to God creating by 
his hands must not be taken just as seriously. The fact is, God is a Spirit and 
does not have hands and fingers, but neither does he have vocal cords. All 
of these expressions of his creative methods are anthropomorphic 
descriptions designed to highlight key aspects of the Creator’s character, not 
journalistic descriptions of his anatomy or his techniques. Where God is 
said to create by his hands, it is his power or his skill that is set forth. Where 
his word is the focus, as in Genesis 1:1—2:3, it is his wisdom we are drawn 
to admire. In the creation week narrative, God’s creation by word is 
presented. The regular references to God’s “making” things (Gen 1:7, 16, 
21, 25, 26, 27) may infer the kind of manual activity that is expressed in 
other Old Testament texts.'* However, the emphasis of Genesis 1 is on his 
creative word. This feature showcases his wisdom (Ps 33:6-11; 
cf. Prov 8:22-31)." 

The creation week narrative also showcases God’s goodness. Step by 
step through the creation week, we encounter the repeated refrain, “And 
God saw that it was good” (Gen 1:4, 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31). God’s immense 
power and victory are inferred, but it is the wisdom and goodness of his 
works that are put front and center. This is important to note since Genesis 1 
is describing qualities of God that humankind is to reflect as his stewards. 

The kind of dominion humankind is to exercise week by week is not a 
brute tyranny but rather a wise and good governance of the world, 
upholding its order and drawing out its God-instilled fruitfulness. Certainly 


a lot of heft and effort is required in human labor. But humans are not the 
strongest creatures God made on earth. In fact, Psalm 8 marvels that God 
chose to grant dominion to humankind despite our smallness and weakness 
compared to the immensity and power of other aspects of creation. Human 
labor will require strength and arduous effort. However, it is the good, 
moral wisdom of God that humanity is uniquely equipped to reflect in 
stewardship of the world (Prov 8:22-36; cf. Deut 4:1-2, 6-8). Even the 
way God is described in the creation week is not a comprehensive 
description of how he created things, but instead offers an eloquent model 
for how humans are to reflect his likeness in our week-by-week stewardship 
of his creation. 


Conclusion 


The structural features and plot dimensions we have looked at in this 
chapter introduce the practical character of the creation narrative. The 
creation week narrative is not a scientific report detailing the processes of 
natural origins. It is more like a “farmer’s almanac,” a guide for the Hebrew 
farmer to work and worship each week as God’s steward. 

Hebrew Bible scholar Philippe Guillaume has recently pointed out an 
additional feature embedded in the creation week’s structure that indicates 
its calendrical purpose. Guillaume has pointed out that the opening day of 
each panel is about time. Day one introduces the creation of day and night, 
the fundamental rhythms of time. Day four introduces the heavenly lights, 
which regulate the rhythms of time. The whole passage began with the 
temporal marker, “In the beginning,” and it ends with the institution of the 
sabbath day. Guillaume concludes, “The Sabbath and Gen 1 are the creation 
of ...asacred calendar. .. . The first, fourth and seventh days are devoted 
exclusively to the creation of rhythms.” "6 

Christians today respond to the biblical sabbath in many different ways. 
Some churches hold to the continuation of a seventh-day sabbath. Others 


believe that Jesus’ resurrection requires a change of the sabbath to the first 
day of the week. Still others hold that the sabbath is no longer required of 
Christians but that its principle is still important. There are many different 
ways in which contemporary Christians regard the sabbath, and determining 
the proper implications of the fourth commandment today is important. In 
this book, however, I have been focusing on the expectations of the text 
within its Old Testament context. And for the Hebrew congregation, the 
creation narrative provided sabbath festival §guidance—not 
scientific insight. 
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ORDERED FOR FRUITFULNESS 
(DAYS 1-3) 


DURING THE FIRST THREE DAYS, the Creator put the world’s realms into order 
(Gen 1:1-12). When rightly ordered (no longer tohu, “without form,” v. 2), 
the world thrives and is fruitful (no longer bohi, “empty,” v. 2; cf. vv. 11- 
13). In this chapter, we will look more closely at days one through three. As 
will become evident, however, the text makes no effort to provide an 
education on the natural sciences. 

Those who believe the accuracy of Scripture means it will employ 
modern scientific insight will find several observations in this chapter 
unsettling. However, I write with a commitment to listen to the Scriptures 
for what they say, even when it condescends to speak within the physical 
worldview of its ancient audience. I view such condescension to be a mark 
of God’s love. The Scriptures are pastoral in their design rather than 
exhibitionist. The Lord does not parade his divine insight into scientific 
matters tertiary to the saving message of the text. These texts were written 
to guide the common worshiper in weekly life, not to “plant breadcrumbs” 
for scientific researchers. 


Prologue 


In the beginning, God created the heavens and the earth. The earth was 
without form and void, and darkness was over the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God was hovering over the face of the waters. 

GENESIS 1:1-2 


Some regard this prologue as an independent creation event. Proponents of 
the Gap Theory hold that God first created the raw materials of the heavens 
and the earth. Then billions of years of natural processes left a world that 
was “without form and void.” At that point, the Spirit of God intervened to 
conduct the six days of creation. Some Young Earth Creationists also read 
these verses as a distinct act of creation but treat them as part of the work of 
day one. The first verse is not a distinct creation act, however, but is best 
read as an introduction to the creation week.’ In fact, these verses are the 
opening half of an inclusio that frames the whole story. “God created the 
heavens and the earth” at the front (1:1) is mirrored by “Thus the heavens 
and the earth were finished” (2:1) at the close. That closing line is not 
adding another event to the week, and neither is the opening line. 

The importance of these framing summaries is their totality. They 
emphasize the universal scope of God’s creation. “Heavens and earth” is a 
merism that means heaven, earth, and everything in and between them. 
Furthermore, the creation of the heavens takes place on day two (Gen 1:8), 
and the creation of earth (1.e., land) on day three (v. 10). It is best to regard 
verse | as an opening title for the account rather than a distinct creation act. 

Some interpreters find this conclusion unsatisfying because it means the 
opening act of creation on day one presupposes a chaotic earth already in 
existence (v. 2). The creation narrative begins not with “nothingness” but 
with a dark and watery world. If verse 1 is an introduction and not an event, 
then Genesis 1 never reports the origin of the initial “stuff” of the cosmos. 
That is troubling for those expecting an account of the absolute first origin 
of physical matter. That Genesis does not answer that question is our first 


indication that this chapter is not designed to address scientific concerns.” 
The doctrine of creation ex nihilo is still implied by this passage and is 
explicit in other parts of the Bible (e.g., Jn 1:3; Col 1:16-17; Heb 11:3).° 
But the origins of protons and neutrons is not the concern of the creation 
week calendar. The concern of this text is much less philosophical.* “The 
earth was without form and void [tohti wabohi]” (Gen 1:2). The 
unfruitfulness of the world, not the origin of its rocks and water molecules, 
is the concern introduced by the passage. ° 

This is a beginning point that would have been relevant to every 
Hebrew laborer looking out over a dry, stone-filled wilderness field or 
sitting over the raw wool or clay in his workshop at the beginning of 
another workweek. God chose to begin the creation week story in a scenario 
to which the worshiping audience could relate, though on a much grander 
scale that leaves us in awe at his work and inspired in our much smaller 
estate tasks. 

Wonderfully, the barrenness of the world had a solution at hand. 
“The Spirit of God was hovering [marahepet] over the face of the waters” 
(Gen 1:2). The verb hovering (rahap) indicates God’s presence and care, 
like a mother bird that hovers over its young (cf. Deut 32:11; Is 45:11-18).° 
The imagery draws on the Israelites’ experience watching wildlife; it is not 
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a divine revelation about “prebiotic soup?” or “waves of gravitational 


energy”? organizing molecules. 


Day One: Day and Night 


And God said, “Let there be light,” and there was light. And God saw that the 
light was good. And God separated the light from the darkness. God called the 
light Day, and the darkness he called Night. And there was evening and there 
was morning, the first day. 

GENESIS 1:3-5 


The first day introduces the rhythms of day and night, essential for human 
labor and the world’s fruitfulness. The introduction of light launches day 
one, but light is not the focus. Neither is the text focused on the origin of 
time in its abstract sense (or as “the fourth dimension” of space). The day’s 
focus is on the concrete experience of day and night, familiar to the 
ordering of life for every Hebrew family. Note how the designation good is 
ascribed only to the daytime. It is the daylight (and not darkness, at least 
within an ancient Hebrew worldview) that is essential for the earth to 
become fruitful; therefore, the daytime is good within the creation 
narrative’s plot line. The whole twenty-four-hour cycle of day and night is a 
display of God’s goodness. But it is strictly the daytime that is good within 
the agricultural interests of this narrative (Ps 104:21-23).” 

The passage closes with the day’s number. “There was evening and 
there was morning, one day [yôm ?ehdd]” (Gen 1:5, a.t.). The text uses 
ordinal numbers for the other days of the creation week: “second day” (v. 
8), “third day” (v. 13), “fourth day” (v. 19), and so forth. Only the first day 
uses a cardinal number, translated literally as “one day” rather than “first 
day.” Scholars have long debated the significance of this unusual wording 
choice, with some remarkable suggestions, but the most likely reason is 
fairly mundane. Andrew Steinmann explains, 

This [construction] is especially needed in this verse, since “day” is used in two senses in 

this one verse. Its first occurrence means the time during the daily cycle that is illuminated 


by daylight (as opposed to “night”). The second use means something different, a time 


period that encompasses both the time of daylight and the time of darkness [i.e., the full 


twenty-four-hour day]. " 


In other words, the phrase one day is used to convey the sense “whole day” 
(i.e. day and night) as distinct from the twelve-hour day God had 
just appointed. 


Day Two: Heavens 


And God said, “Let there be an expanse in the midst of the waters, and let it 
separate the waters from the waters.” And God made the expanse and 
separated the waters that were under the expanse from the waters that were 
above the expanse. And it was so. And God called the expanse Heaven. And 
there was evening and there was morning, the second day. 

GENESIS 1:6-8 


The events of day two are especially difficult to reckon with a scientific 
model of the world. Many modern translations use the word expanse for 
that which God interposed between “the waters that were under the expanse 
[rdgia‘]’ and “the waters that were above the expanse [ragia‘]” (Gen 1:7)." 
The translation “expanse” adapts the text to a modern, scientific 
understanding of the atmosphere. But the word favored by premodern 
translations, firmament, is closer to the Hebrew. 12 Tn the premodern world, 
the visual appearance of the sky, which looks like a blue dome, was taken to 
be one. It seems strange today, steeped as we are in modern discoveries 
about the distance of stars and the vastness of outer space. But step outside 
on a bright afternoon and try to take a fresh look at the sky. The air 
immediately around you is not blue, but “up there” the distant arch over the 
earth is crystalline blue. And at night, the stars appear to be dotting the sky 
at that same distance. Prior to telescopes, the presence of a firmament 
(ragia‘) seemed as obvious as the blue sky.“ The Holy Spirit guided the 
author of Genesis to describe God’s workmanship within that prescientific 
worldview rather than baffling his people with anachronistic insights into 
atmospheric and astronomical sciences. 

The Hebrew term rdqia‘ consistently refers to a physical surface that 
has been stretched out, like fabric stretched over a frame or like “hammered 
out gold leaf’ (Ex 39:3; cf. Num 16:38). The Genesis text says that God 
“made” or “fashioned” (‘Gsd) the rdgia‘ in the heavens, indicating that 
something material was “stretched out” by him (Ps 104:2). Paul Seely 
explains, 


Standard Hebrew lexica . . . have defined the raqia‘ (¥??7, “firmament”) of Gen 1:6-8 as a 
solid dome over the earth . . . Only by taking Genesis 1 out of its historical context could 
one say that ragia‘ means merely ‘an atmospheric expanse’ or, as the more sophisticated 
conservatives say, “just phenomenal language.” In the ancient world the sky was not just 
phenomenal. The ancients did not just refer to the appearance of the sky as being solid. 
They concluded from the appearance that the sky really was solid . . . The raqia‘ was for 


them a literal physical part of the universe, just as solid as the earth itself. a 


Some scholars have tried to show that ragia‘, at least as used in the 
creation account, does not refer to a physical dome. ' However, within the 
Bible itself there is confirmation the day two rdqia‘ should be read as a 
physical vault. Psalm 104:2 reflects on creation day two with the words, 
“stretch[ed] out the heavens like a tent.” And the author of Job, reflecting 
on creation day two, wrote, “Can you, like him, spread out [raqa‘] the skies, 
hard as a cast metal mirror?” (Job 37:18). This perception is pervasive in 
the Bible. Exodus describes an encounter with God on Mount Sinai as a 
climb high enough to reach the dome of heaven and see through it to the 
feet of God: “There was under [God’s] feet as it were a pavement of 
sapphire stone, like the very heaven for clearness” (Ex 24:10). In that 
instance, God revealed “his feet” within the cultural expectations that his 
throne rested on the dome over the earth. Ezekiel saw a similar vision of 
God’s throne on top of a crystalline dome: 

Over the heads of the living creatures there was the likeness of an expanse [rdqia‘], shining 

like awe-inspiring crystal, spread out above their heads. And under the expanse [raqia‘] 

their wings were stretched out. . . . And there came a voice from above the expanse [raqia‘] 

over their heads. . . . And above the expanse [rdqia‘] over their heads there was the 


likeness of a throne, in appearance like sapphire; and seated above the likeness of a throne 


was... the likeness of the glory of the LORD. (Ezek 1:22-28; cf. Ezek 10:1; Ps 104:1-3, 


13) 


The day two narrative envisions a physical vault fashioned by God, 
inserted into the midst of the waters, and then elevated to heft half of the 
waters into a suspended position over the earth. The description is like a 
knife slicing into a dinner roll, and then lifting the upper half of the roll 


from over the lower half.” The firmament installed on day two is the 
backdrop for events on other creation days also. The heavenly lights were 
thought to be suspended from the heavenly dome, traveling on their courses 
across its surface. Thus on day four God states, “Let there be lights in the 
firmament [birgia‘] of the heavens” (Gen 1:14, a.t.), and on day five the 
birds were said to fly “across the face of the firmament of the heavens [‘al- 
pané ragia’ hassamayim]” (Gen 1:20, a.t.)." 

Modern scientific tools have enabled humans to examine the skies—and 
even to visit them! We now know that there is no physical vault in the 
heavens. If, therefore, we were to judge the accuracy of the Bible by the 
degree to which the Spirit gave the prophets advanced scientific insight, 
then Genesis 1:6-8 needs to be added to a long list of problem texts. But 
here, as throughout the Bible, the Scriptures reveal heaven’s truths within 
the language and conventions of the original audience. 

Moving beyond the firmament, the day two passage introduces a second 
problem for those seeking scientific precision in the text. Day two envisions 
a world with a store of water overhead, comparable to the sea of water 
below. In the ancient worldview, it was thought that rain came from those 
heavenly “storehouses” when God opened “the windows of heaven” (see 
Gen 7:11; 2 Kgs 7:2, 19; Ps 78:23; 135:7; Is 24:18; Mal 3:10). We now 
understand that not to be correct. Nevertheless, in an effort to show the 
creation narrative to be scientifically expressed, some have argued the 
creation of a “canopy” of water that no longer exists because it was drained 
for Noah’s flood. '’ The canopy interpretation has fallen out of favor today. 
Bodie Hodge explains, 

Currently, the pitfalls of the canopy model have grown to such an extent that most 

researchers have abandoned the model. For example, if a canopy existed and collapsed at 

the time of the Flood to supply the rainfall, the latent heat of condensation would have 

boiled the atmosphere! . . . Aside from the scientific analysis, there may be a much bigger 

issue at play: if the canopy really was part of earth’s atmosphere, then all the stars, sun, and 


moon would have been created within the earth’s atmosphere. Why is this? A closer look at 
Genesis 1:14 reveals that the “waters above” may very well be much farther out—if they 


still exist today. The entirety of the stars, including our own sun (the greater light) and 


moon (lesser light) could not possibly be in our atmosphere, since they were made “in the 


expanse” [Gen 1:15]. ~ 


Another way to explain the waters above the heavens (and above the 
sun, moon, and stars) is advanced by James Patrick Holding: 

What, then, are these “waters”? We agree .. . that these are not clouds. Rather, it is our 

suggestion that these “waters” were the originally-created, basic building blocks of matter 

that the earth was made from, and otherwise became all that was created outside of our 

atmosphere and/or our solar system. We would hardly expect the author of Genesis to 

make distinctions between things like stellar matter, methane gas, asteroids, comets, etc. 


A simple elemental term, “waters,” would be sufficient . . . The term “waters” would serve 
in the minds of the pre-scientific just as “blood” stood for whatever actual substance[!] the 
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Nile became. 


This admission is quite stunning! Holding acknowledges that Genesis 1 
locates the “waters above” over the sun, moon, and stars (cf. Ps 148:3-4). 
But in order to maintain the scientific viability of that reading, he proceeds 
to deny a literal reading of the terms firmament and waters. It is better to 
abandon the supposition that Genesis offers scientific revelation and instead 
allow terms like firmament and waters above and lights in the firmament to 
have their natural import as well as terms like day, evening, and morning.” 

The assignment of a name to the firmament, “the heavens” (samayim), 
is the climax of this creation day.” Day two describes the establishment of 
the heavens as a structure with stored rainwater ready to deliver. Rain from 
above—which is essential for the land’s fruitfulness—is the real focus of 
day two. 


Excursus: Augustine and Luther 
on the Second Day 


The challenges that the second day poses for a scientific reading of Genesis 
are particularly pronounced. A closer look at the Genesis commentaries of 
two prominent theologians—Augustine and Martin Luther—aillustrates 


honest efforts to come to grips with Genesis as literal history yet admitting 
their inability to make the fit. 

Augustine (AD 354—430) detailed his views on natural origins in a 
commentary called The Literal Meaning of Genesis. In his arguments 
regarding the second day, Augustine wrote, “Many hold that the waters 
mentioned in this place cannot be above the starry heaven, maintaining that 
they [the waters] would be compelled by their weight to flow down upon 
the earth.” In Augustine’s day, it was generally believed that the universe 
was composed of four basic elements: earth, water, air, and fire. Earth is the 
heaviest since it sinks lower than water. Fire is the lightest since its heat 
always rises up, even through the air. There was no conception of the world 
as enclosed in an atmosphere, nor did people in that day conceive of such a 
thing as outer space that was qualitatively different than the atmosphere. 
Within this period conception, Augustine struggled to determine how it can 
be that Genesis 1:7 identifies a realm of water (which is supposed to be 
heavier than air) suspended over the heavens, even higher than the stars 
(which are fire and should rise above water and air). 

Initially, Augustine begins his explanation with words of sovereign 
possibility: “If God ever wished oil to remain under water, it would do 
so.” ” In other words, if it was God’s desire that an element would act 
unnaturally—in this case, that water would rise above even air and fire and 
remain there—he could decree it so. However, while admitting the absolute 
sovereignty of God, Augustine insisted, “No one should argue . . . by 
appealing to the power of God, to whom all is possible, and saying that all 
ought to believe that water, even though it had the same weight as the water 
we know by experience, was poured forth over the region of the heavens in 
which the stars are set.”*° In other words, Augustine was not content with a 
“God of the gaps” argument. He believed that the Creator who established 
the laws of nature built his creation order in a manner consistent with the 
laws of nature. 


Augustine thereafter draws on scientific experimentation concerning the 
relationship between air and water. 
Air, however, belongs above water. . . . This is clear from the fact that a jar placed upside 


down into water cannot fill up, thus clearly showing that air by its nature seeks a higher 
place. ... But place the jar so that the mouth is not downward but to the side, and the water 


will flow in below while the air escapes above. a 


Through such experimentation, Augustine affirms the natural place of earth 
at the lowest point, water as over the earth, air as asserting a place above the 
water, and fire as seeking the highest regions of all. 

But he then adds another piece of observational data. “The clouds, 
according to the testimony of those who have walked through them in the 
mountains, have [a] vaporous appearance, formed, as they are, of the most 
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minute drops which are gathered and rolled together.” In a vaporous state, 


water can be suspended by the air itself. Augustine concludes, 
This painstaking enquiry is, in my opinion, quite praiseworthy; for the theory advanced is 
not contrary to the faith, and it makes it possible for one to accept the evidence at hand... . 


If water, as is obvious, can be divided into drops so small that it moves up in vapors above 
the air, which is lighter by nature than water, why could it not exist also above that purer 


heaven [of fire] on high in still smaller drops and lighter mists? = 


He thus concludes that the best explanation of the waters over the heavens 
is the presence of a superfine mist somewhere overhead, beyond the sun, 
moon, and stars. The church father ends his argument, “Whatever the nature 
of that water and whatever the manner of its being there, we must not 
doubt that it does exist in that place [i.e., the waters located above the 
heavenly lights]. The authority of Scripture in this matter is greater than all 
human ingenuity.” * 

Over a thousand years later, Martin Luther (1483-1546) also 
endeavored to make sense of the waters located over the heavens. Like 
Augustine, Luther accepted the four basic elements and their natural order 


—earth, water, air, and fire—as the best model period science could offer: 


These ideas, to be sure, are not certain; nevertheless, they are useful for teaching because 
they are the result of plausible reasoning and contain the foundation for the arts. Therefore 
it would be boorish to pay no attention to them or to regard them with contempt, especially 
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since in some respects they are in agreement with experience. 


Luther shared Augustine’s confidence that God is free to suspend the 
natural order if he so wills, creating even fire that burns in the midst of 
the sea if he saw fit. Thus, the observed laws of nature are not to be 
regarded as limitations of what Genesis teaches about the created order. 
Nevertheless, as far as what is read can be explained by what is 
experienced, we should endeavor to do so. With these principles laid out, 
Luther sorts through a series of efforts to explain the nature of the waters 
said to stand above the heavens. He reviews the interpretations of “the 
philosophers,” of “more recent theologians,” of the Greeks, those of 
Ambrose and Augustine, the arguments of Averroes, those from Aristotle, 
and so forth. Throughout Luther’s examination of these various 
explanations, he repeatedly dismisses them with remarks like, “these are 
childish ideas,” “[I cannot] give approval to those inept thoughts,” and 
“other rather silly and rationalistic ideas.” 

He then tells us the leading view of the church in his time: “The 
majority of the theologians . . . have interpreted these waters to be the icy 
heaven, which was placed in that area in order to keep the lower spheres 
moist and, as it were, to keep them cool, so that they may not be consumed 
by their excessive heat.”** The day’s leading theologians thought the 
heavenly spheres were liable to melt from the friction of their movements 
through the heavens (thought to be air) at such great speeds. Frozen waters 
above would provide the necessary refrigeration to maintain the heavens. 
But Luther finds these explanations difficult to accept. At the end of his 
survey of extant opinions, Luther cannot find any explanation for the waters 
above the heavens that satisfies him: “I shall readily confess that I do not 


know what these waters are.” ** 


The stalwart Reformer admits that he would like to interpret the text 
differently than he reads it: 

I might readily imagine that the firmament is the uppermost mass of all and that the waters 

which are in suspension, not over but under the heaven, are the clouds that we observe . . . 


But Moses says in plain words that the waters were above and below the firmament. Here 
I, therefore, take my reason captive and subscribe to the Word even though I do not 
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understand it. 


Luther’s honest admission that Genesis plainly locates the heavenly waters 
above the sun, moon, and stars—despite the massive obstacle that creates 
for a scientific explanation of the waters—is refreshing. But with our 
modern understanding of the nature of outer space and the great distance of 
the numerous stars, the problem of identifying a scientific interpretation for 
these waters above the heavenly lights is even greater now than it was for 
Augustine and Luther. 

Augustine and Luther illustrate efforts to interpret the creation week as 
actual descriptions. There were also those in the history of the church who 
did not read the text that way, and it now seems that other approaches were 
better than those attempted by the likes of Augustine and Luther. 


Excursus: Heaven’s Truth 
in the People’s Context 


It is not surprising that the creation narrative speaks within the cosmology 
of the day. It would surprise us if Genesis introduced twenty-first-century 
(or twenty-second, twenty-third, twenty-fourth century or later?) 
cosmological insights. Throughout the Bible, God’s Spirit has spoken 
through prophets using the cultural constructs of their day. ` 

Jesus did something comparable in the parable of Lazarus (Lk 16:19- 
31). He told about a poor man named Lazarus who died and entered the 
afterlife. A rich man who had neglected Lazarus also died and entered the 
afterlife. If he had wanted to, Jesus could have used that setting to give us a 


scientifically precise description of heaven and hell. But that was not his 
purpose. So Jesus employed the popular perceptions of the day for the 
scenery of Lazarus and the rich man after they died. He described Lazarus 
“carried by the angels to Abraham’s side” (Lk 16:22). The popular period 
notion of being gathered to Abraham’s bosom is akin to the modern notion 
of appearing before Saint Peter at the gates of heaven. Neither is 
exegetically defensible, though both are popular conceptions within their 
settings. Furthermore, the parable sets the place of Abraham’s comfort and 
the place of torment as located in two side-by-side regions, separated by “a 
great chasm” (Lk 16:26). It was a popular notion in late Second Temple 
Judaism that the dead entered two sides of the same temporary location 
until the final judgment. There, the righteous were comforted by Abraham 
before being granted access into the presence of the Lord. The fact that 
Jesus employed the popular imagery of the day for his parable does not 
mean that he condoned it as accurate. Alfred Plummer explains, “Jt is no 
purpose of the parable to give information about the unseen world. ... The 
details of the picture are taken from Jewish beliefs as to the condition of 
souls in Sheol.” * The creation week is like Jesus’ parable of Lazarus and 
the rich man in this regard: both employ the perceptions of the period for 
the setting of the story in order to keep the message itself as our focus. 
Likewise, Paul employed popular conventions (without correcting 
them) when he wrote, “Just as Jannes and Jambres opposed Moses, so these 
men also oppose the truth” (2 Tim 3:8). Jannes and Jambres were the names 
that had been popularly ascribed to the magicians in pharaoh’s court who 
endeavored to match the signs performed by Moses (Ex 7:10-12). There is 
no record of the magicians’ names in the book of Exodus. Furthermore, 
neither Jannes nor Jambres are Egyptian names. They are Greek names or 
Greek spellings of Semitic names, but they are not Egyptian names. 
Nevertheless, they are the names that were commonly attached to the 
Egyptian magicians in various Jewish writings beginning in the first century 


before Christ.” The Holy Spirit did not correct popular perception on such 
details but rather guided Paul to write within the cultural conventions of his 
day. Compare also Paul’s quotation from a poem about Zeus (Acts 17:28) 
and Jude’s quote from the pseudepigraphal book of Enoch (Jude 14), which 
further illustrate the ability to use cultural conventions without “correcting” 
them. Throughout the Scriptures, God’s prophets and apostles spoke 
heaven’s truths within the cultural conventions of their original audiences. 
This includes the cosmology of the ancient world, which we find reflected 
in the creation week narrative, particularly evident in the creation of the 
dome on day two. 


Day Three: Land and Sea 


And God said, “Let the waters under the heavens be gathered together into 
one place, and let the dry land appear.” And it was so. God called the dry land 
Earth, and the waters that were gathered together he called Seas. And God 
saw that it was good. 

GENESIS 1:9-10 


Day three introduces the final frontier to prepare the world for fruitfulness: 
the separation of the arable land from the sea waters. This is accomplished 
by gathering the waters “into one place” (māqôm ’ehād; v. 9). Within 
Israel’s worldview, the “one place” might be an allusion to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The land of Israel was located next to the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the rest of the known world branching out north 
(Syria), east (Babylon), and south (Egypt and Arabia) of Israel. The only 
massive body of water known to Israel was the Mediterranean, which is 
called “the Great Sea” throughout the Old Testament (e.g., Num 34:6-7; 
Josh 1:4; 9:1; 15:12, 47; 23:4; Ezek 47:10, 15, 19-20; 48:28).°** Israel knew 
other inland seas as well, like the Salt Sea (today called the Dead Sea; Gen 
14:3), the Sea of Chinnereth (known in New Testament times as the Sea of 
Galilee; Num 34:11), and the Red Sea (Ex 10:19). But day three’s reference 


to “one place” suggests it is the Mediterranean that is being envisioned over 
against the land of Canaan where Israel settled and farmed.” 

The worldview of the text is tailored to its original audience, even 
though a modern understanding of the world recognizes many more 
“places” where water gathers. It was unnecessary for the Lord to teach 
Moses about the seven oceans and two polar ice caps represented on our 
modern globes. Had he done so, such advanced insight into geography 
might have prompted ancient explorers to search for “the seven foretold 
seas.” But the text was not composed to give the world an exploration 
agenda. The passage is content to speak within the geographic 
understanding of the day, including the “one” (?ehdd) great sea that they 
knew. “ 

John Sailhamer suspects that the draining of the water away from the 
land is an allusion to a later flood, when the waters will overflow the land. 
Particularly in Noah’s flood (Gen 6-9), the waters “undo” the creation and 
demonstrate God’s judgment on the world.*! The psalmist seems to reflect 
on the separation of the waters on day three with an awareness that their 
border is secure only because of God’s mercy: 

You covered [the earth] with the deep as with a garment; the waters stood above the 

mountains. At your rebuke they fled; . .. The mountains rose, the valleys sank down to the 


place that you appointed for them. You set a boundary that they may not pass, so that they 
might not again cover the earth. (Ps 104:6-9) 


With the waters put in their place, the last pair of domain names are 
assigned: earth and seas (Gen 1:10). The emphasis is on the “dry land” 
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(hayyabbāšá) that is now freed to be fruitful. ” 


First Panel Climax (Day Three): 
Fruitfulness 


And God said, “Let the earth sprout vegetation, plants yielding seed, and fruit 
trees bearing fruit in which is their seed, each according to its kind, on the 


earth.” And it was so. The earth brought forth vegetation, plants yielding seed 
according to their own kinds, and trees bearing fruit in which is their seed, 
each according to its kind. And God saw that it was good. And there was 
evening and there was morning, the third day. 

GENESIS 1:11-13 


The text points our attention to the earth, which has now been prepared to 
be fruitful. With everything well ordered, “Let the earth sprout!” So long as 
day and night, the rain-stocked heavens above, and the sea restrained 
behind its boundaries continue, the audience can expect the earth to 
continue to produce an abundance. As noted earlier, the verbs in verses 11- 
13 are all normal expressions of plant growth.” This is the same 
fruitfulness that later farmers witness in the land year by year. The text is 
not trying to amaze us with an unusual, one-time miracle but rather is 
showing us the marvel of a fruitful earth as God designed it for human 
participation. The text teaches Israel to regard the wonder of their own 
experience with agriculture as something that comes from the good order 
God provided to the land. As later Israelites nurture the same bounty, they 
are participating in the heritage and likeness of the Model Farmer, God 
himself. 

In the first phrase in verse 11, all manner of vegetation sprouts (dasa). 
Two more phrases follow that divide the plants into categories: non-woody 
foliage, like grain and vegetables that grow up to yield seed (mazria‘ zera‘), 
and woody trees producing fruit that has its seed inside its fruit (“Oseh-par‘?). 
Field and garden crops are listed to one side and orchards to the other. 
The world is no longer “without form” (tohi), and therefore it is also no 
longer “empty” (bdhi), except for the lack of “cultivators” and “eaters” to 
manage and enjoy this fruitful world. Days four through six will make 
those introductions. 


Conclusion 


By ordering the world into five jurisdictions—day and night (day 1), 
heaven (day 2), land and sea (day 3)—God transforms the world into a 
fertile realm. The potency of the ordered world is demonstrated in the 
climax of the first half-week. In a second, “bonus” speech from God at the 
close of the third day, the now-ordered world brings forth all manner of 
field and orchard crops. The agricultural concern of the text provides a 
paradigm for the God-fearing farmer who similarly devotes his workweek 
to fostering the potential of his land in cooperation with the good order God 
built into it (cf. Ps 104:1-35). 

It is evident that these descriptions make no attempt to lift the original 
audience into the scientific awareness of much later times. On day two, for 
example, Genesis describes the separation of the primeval waters into 
waters below and waters above by the insertion of a solid dome (ragia‘). 
Efforts to find scientific “accuracy” in such features result in distortions to 
the text’s reading. Instead of science, it is everyday farming that fills the 
imagery of the text. God presents himself as the first Farmer of the soil, 
whose goodness enables later farmers to continue in that heritage. The 
notion of God as farmer is repeated later in Genesis, when God is said to 
have “planted [ndta‘] a garden” and caused it to “sprout [samah]” (Gen 2:8- 
9, a.t.). The crops and orchards of God, here in Genesis 1:11-13 as well as 
in Eden, grew from sprouts. The world is now ordered for fruitfulness. 
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POPULATED FOR BLESSING (DAYS 4-6) 


THE GOD OF CREATION IS A BEING of wisdom, goodness, and beauty. But he is 
supremely a God of love. Having ordered the world with a capacity for 
fruitfulness, God next fills it with creatures whom he blessed to enjoy those 
fruits. 

In some creation myths of the ancient world, the gods are said to have 
made humankind to farm the ground to feed the gods. In the Babylonian 
Epic of Atrahasis, lesser gods were initially assigned the work of canal 
digging and crop cultivation. But “the gods’ load was too great, the work 
too hard, the trouble too much,” so they petitioned the most high god for 
relief. Humanity was created to do the work instead. “I have relieved you of 
your hard work,” the high god told the other deities, “I have imposed your 


load on man.”! 


These other nations thought their deities were hungry, and 
humans existed to grow crops and to herd cattle to provide sacrifices for 
divine consumption. * 

The Genesis creation story paints a very different picture. In Genesis, 
we meet a God who fills his fruitful world with creatures and blessed them 
with the enjoyment of its fruits. Days four through six complete the “three- 
and-three” formula for the six-day workweek with this population of the 
world. Such a model of love taught in these paragraphs enriches the divine 
likeness that humankind is to reflect in our week-by-week labors and 


worship. 


Day Four: Sun and Moon 


And God said, “Let there be lights in the expanse of the heavens to separate 
the day from the night. And let them be for signs and for seasons, and for days 
and years, and let them be lights in the expanse of the heavens to give light 
upon the earth.” And it was so. And God made the two great lights—the 
greater light to rule the day and the lesser light to rule the night—and the 
stars. And God set them in the expanse of the heavens to give light on the 
earth, to rule over the day and over the night, and to separate the light from 
the darkness. And God saw that it was good. And there was evening and there 
was morning, the fourth day. 
GENESIS 1:14-19 


The introduction of the sun and moon on day four, after the earth had 
already gone through several “evenings and mornings,” is one of the long- 
standing puzzles of the creation narrative. Augustine concluded from this 
that God created everything in a single instant in verse 1 (“In the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the earth”) and then retold that one creation 
day six times in a topical, non-chronological order. “We should not think of 
those days [of the creation week] as solar days,” he writes. “He made all 
things together [1.e., at one instant], disposing them in an order based not on 
intervals of time but on causal connections; and thus the creatures which 
were made all at once could be shown in their perfection by the sixfold 
repetition of the ‘day’ of creation.”* (Augustine further wrestles with the 
fact that the moon shines only at night as a full moon on the fourteenth of 
the month, and the text dates its formation to rule the night on the fourth 
day, which Augustine believes to be the fourth of the month.)* 

Origen wrestled with the same puzzle and concluded that the whole 
sequence is figurative: 

For who that has understanding will suppose that the first, second, and third day, and the 

evening and the morning, existed without a sun, and moon, and stars? and that the first day 


was, as it were, also without a sky? . . . I do not suppose that any one doubts that these 
things figuratively indicate certain mysteries, the history having taken place in appearance, 


and not “literally.” . 


Sometimes, interpreters point to the “pillar of fire” by which God gave 
light to Israel leaving Egypt (Ex 13:21-22) or Revelation 21:23 to suggest 
that God himself was the world’s source of light for the first three days: 
“And the city has no need of sun or moon to shine on it, for the glory of 
God gives it light, and its lamp is the Lamb.” Others argue that the lights 
were already in existence and shining from the first day, but they were only 
assigned their duty on day four. ’ 

In my view, the underlying assumption behind such explanations is 
mistaken. Each of these explanations (apart from Origen) presupposes that 
the creation narrative preserves actual occurrence chronology in some 
manner. But we have seen that the Pentateuch transparently realigns event 
timing when it puts those memories into a festival observance calendar. The 
fact that the author of Genesis does not show any concern to explain such 
“chronological anomalies” created by introducing day and night (Gen 1:3- 
5), evenings and mornings (vv. 5, 8, 13), and the blossoming of all manner 
of vegetation (vv. 11-12) before the “making [‘asa]” of sun and moon (v. 
16) should indicate that original event chronology is not the reason for this 
natrative’s dates. 

The first panel of three days describes the fruitfulness God placed into 
the world. The second panel will introduce the creatures who enjoy those 
fruits. But the appointment of daily and seasonal cadences for the harvests 
that enable the expected feasting is appointed at the head of the “feasters” 
panel. “Timekeepers” that mark the harvest time are installed on day four, 
with territorial residents to follow on days five and six. 

It is the timekeeping role of the heavenly lights that is preeminent in 
this passage.” Three times the sun and moon are said to “rule 
[memsala/maSal|” over the day and the night (Gen 1:16, 18). This is the 
only place in the Bible where these words of authority are given to 
inanimate objects.” Every other appearance of the word is in connection 
with humans who bear authority. However, the term is broader in its 


application than terms of, specifically, kingship or supreme rule. This 
designation can refer to the managerial authority borne by a servant (e.g., 
Gen 24:2; 45:8, 26). Other nations of the ancient world regarded the sun 
and moon as being deities worthy of worship. The Genesis narrative 
carefully affirms the time-regulating authority of the heavenly lights 
without deifying them. "° 


Day Five: Birds and Fish 


And God said, “Let the waters swarm with swarms of living creatures, and let 
birds fly above the earth across the expanse of the heavens.” So God created 
the great sea creatures and every living creature that moves, with which the 
waters swarm, according to their kinds, and every winged bird according to its 
kind. And God saw that it was good. And God blessed them, saying, “Be 
fruitful and multiply and fill the waters in the seas, and let birds multiply on 
the earth.” And there was evening and there was morning, the fifth day. 
GENESIS 1:20-23 


Day five introduces the first living creatures into the now-fruitful and time- 
regulated world. The creation of birds and sea creatures on day five 
corresponds to the separation of the waters by the insertion of the heavens 
on day two. The first blessing of the creation narrative is also pronounced 
on this date. God’s goodness has been evident all through the week, but it is 
this pronouncement of blessing that brings his love to the fore. 

There are two Hebrew words commonly translated “bless” in English. 
One word is ?a4sér, which means “happy” (e.g., Ps 1:1). The other Old 
Testament word for bless is the one used here in Genesis 1:22. It is the term 
barak, which is used when a person of rank bestows privileges on another 
(Heb 7:7). God blesses (bdrak) the birds and the sea creatures. The full 
force of this insight has evaded many interpreters of the text, but 1t warrants 
attention. Kent Harold Richards, speaking about the meaning of the word 
barak, writes, “Bless/blessing has been most frequently understood in terms 
of benefits conveyed. . . . This focus on the content of the benefit is now 


being viewed as secondary. The primary factor of blessing is the 
statement of relationship between parties. God blesses with a benefit on the 
basis of the relationship.” " 

In popular Christian conversation, we tend to talk about “blessings” and 
“being blessed” as conversation about good things that happen. Richards 
points out the mistaken emphasis of that common view. Recent 
lexicography has shown that the good things that come from being blessed 
are secondary to the word’s actual meaning. The primary meaning of the 
word is the establishment of a relationship between a benefactor and a 
dependent. An individual does not bless (bārak) a stranger but rather a 
person with whom he is in, or establishing, a relationship. When a ruler 
pronounces blessing on another, it is inherently an act of love, indicating a 
relationship of ongoing care and support. When, for instance, Jacob blessed 
(barak) Ephraim and Manasseh, he was adopting them as his own sons. As 
a consequence of that adoption, Ephraim and Manasseh gained all the 
inheritance rights (the blessings) that flowed from that relationship (Gen 
48:13-20). There is typically privilege, power, and provision that comes 
with a blessing. But a blessing is fundamentally an expression of 
relationship. 

On day five, God reveals his blessing (his patronage) for the first living 
creatures, the birds and the sea animals. He grants them an inheritance in 
their respective realms and the authority to reproduce and fill (male, to 
settle and possess) them. There is nothing stated in this paragraph about the 
processes by which God created the birds and the sea creatures. Genesis 
1:21 simply says, “So God created [bara] the great sea creatures .. . and 
every winged bird according to its kind.” Some imagine that the first 
generation of birds and fish were formed fully matured in an instant. '* That 
is possible, but it is not what the verse says. The verse does not tell us 
anything about how God created these animals or how quickly he did so— 
only that he did so, and blessed them. 


Day Six, Part 1: Land Animals 


And God said, “Let the earth bring forth living creatures according to their 
kinds—livestock and creeping things and beasts of the earth according to their 
kinds. ” And it was so. And God made the beasts of the earth according to their 
kinds and the livestock according to their kinds, and everything that creeps on 
the ground according to its kind. And God saw that it was good. 

GENESIS 1:24-25 


Day six appoints residents for the dry land, beginning with the animals of 
the ground. Three categories of “living creatures” (nepes hayyd) are 
indicated: livestock (bahémd), creeping things (remes), and beasts of the 
earth (hayt6-’eres). The first category is domestic livestock (bahéma), thus 
headlining the calendar’s interest in human labor. On its own, the word 
bahéma can refer to all manner of four-footed creatures. However, when 
used in distinction from other beasts of the earth (as it is here), it typically 
distinguishes domestic livestock like cattle and sheep.'’ The second 
category is the “creeping things” (remes). These are the small, four-legged 
rodents and lizards that tend to live in the wilderness regions as well as 
invading human settlements. The final category refers to the wild animals 
(“beasts of the earth”; hayto-eres) that properly roam in territories outside 
of human settlement. The classification of animal life into these categories 
—those belonging in domestic settings (“livestock,’ bahéma), those 
crossing between both domestic and wilderness settings (“creeping things,” 
remes), and those belonging in the wilderness (“beasts of the earth,” hayto- 
>eres)—shows the sensitivity of this calendar to the proper order of realms 
that needs to be maintained for the flourishing of human society and the 
world. “* 

These categories of animals also show the calendar’s design for a 
developed society that is domesticating and farming livestock. 
Traditionally, readers of the text have supposed that the creation week 
requires a vegetarian diet of humans and all the animals. The closing 


blessing of day six focuses on the world’s fruits in parallel with the 
fruitfulness of the land at the end of day three. But this does not mean 
animals or humans were created vegetarian. In particular, the division of the 
animals into categories that headlines “livestock” (bahéma) indicates 
otherwise. This has little bearing on the debate over animal death before the 
fall," since the narrative has been shaped to guide later farming (and meat- 
eating) Israel. The classification of animals on day six presupposes an 
audience of meat-eating farmers. In fact, the book of Leviticus (11:1-47) 
will introduce dietary ideals for Israel based around the same taxonomy 
presented in Genesis 1:20-25, thus indicating the likely intention of this 
calendar to address the categories of animal management operative in 
Mosaic-era Israel. '° Earlier, we saw how the plants on day four were 
classified into categories corresponding to human field and orchard labors 
(vv. 11-12). These animal classifications further fit the taxonomy of a 
farming audience. 

One phrase repeated several times in Genesis | finds special emphasis 
in this passage. The phrase according to their kind (laminah) is repeated 
in connection with the reproduction of plants (Gen 1:11-12), sea creatures 
(v. 21a), birds (v. 21b), and land animals (vv. 24-25). But this phrase 
receives special emphasis with the creation of the land animals, as seen in 
the display below: 


And God said, 
“Let the earth bring forth living creatures according to their kinds 


e livestock and 
e creeping things and 


e beasts of the earth according to their 
kinds.” 

And it was so. 

e And God made the beasts of the earth according to their kinds, 

e and the livestock according to their kinds, 

e and everything that creeps on the ground according to its kind. 


And God saw that it was good. 


On the first list, the phrase according to their kinds frames the list (it 
appears at the beginning and with the last item on the list). The second time, 
the phrase is repeated with each item on the list (all three times). This 
repetition is part of a rhetorical technique that is best appreciated when 
hearing the passage read aloud. By getting that rhythm “according to their 
kinds” fixed in our hearing through its repetition in the first half of day six, 
the sudden change to something different with the last category of creation 
on day six stands out more vividly. The creation of humankind exchanges 
the formula “according to their kinds” for the profound announcement, “in 
the image of God” (v. 27). Humanity is the only item on the entire creation 
list that has a prototype: God himself. 


Day Six, Part 2: Humankind 


Then God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. And let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the heavens 
and over the livestock and over all the earth and over every creeping thing that 
creeps on the earth.” So God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God he created him; male and female he created them. And God blessed them. 
And God said to them, “Be fruitful and multiply and fill the earth and subdue 
it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the heavens 
and over every living thing that moves on the earth.” 
GENESIS 1:26-28 


The high point of the six days is the creation of humankind, made “in the 
image of God” (Gen 1:26-27). That this is a point of climax is indicated by 
the number of divine utterances on this day (four rather than the typical one 
or two per day); by the order of God’s contemplation (on other days he 
creates and then assigns roles; on this day he expresses his reasons before 
creating); '’ and even in the way the day is numbered, since the previous 
days were counted “a second day” and “a third day,” but this is called “the 
uniqueness, however, is its presentation of a creedal statement: “So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God he created him; male 
and female he created them” (Gen 1:27). 

This statement’s poetic form makes it the rhetorical high point of the 
text. It is the crowning word, quite literally since it has royal overtones. It 
was typically the kings in ancient lands who received the designation “son” 
and “image bearer” of the nation’s deity. The title “image of god (or, 
God)” is not about a ruler’s physical likeness to the deity. This title 
identifies the king’s duty to reveal heaven’s righteousness to his land—to 
embody the character, justice, and purposes of heaven to bring the land he 
rules into harmony with heaven’s order. Many nations of the ancient world 
used the language of divine sonship or divine image-bearing to express this 
royal duty. In fact, the title is typically assigned to kings. This statement in 


Genesis 1:27 declares the true Creator’s calling for all people to be image- 
bearing “kings” through their collaboration as societies to steward his 
world.” 

The statement begins with one image bearer: “God created the man 
[ha@’adam] in his own image, in the image of God he created him [?dt0]”’ 
(Gen 1:27, a.t.).”” In the final line, the one man is joined by a woman, 
thereby pointing ahead to families and societies: “male and female he 
created them [?6tam]” (Gen 1:27). The phrase male and female anticipates 
not only marriage but family and community more broadly. There are other, 
more typical Hebrew words used to speak of a man (75) and a woman 
Ciššá). The terms male (zakar) and female (nəqēbâ) used here refer to the 
sexual distinction of the genders and their reproductive design. This word 
choice indicates the expectation of an entire race, not merely of human 
beings but of human societies (i.e., reproducing families organizing royally 
“in God’s image”). 

Divine image bearing is not something humans fulfill in isolation from 
one another. Divine image bearing is something humans embody in our 
relationships with God, with one another, and in stewardship of the world as 
societies.” In fact, the author does something daring in this text: he uses 
plural pronouns to refer to the one God. “Then God said, ‘Let us make man 
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in our image, after our likeness’” (Gen 1:26). Some have perceived God’s 
triune nature in those pronouns, revealing his own social nature (1.e., his 
love) as being the divine nature he created humans to reflect.” Others 
believe God uses the plural pronoun to indicate the presence of angels as 
“assistants” in the creation of humanity.” In either case, God acts as a 
social being to make humanity in his likeness (“Let us make man”). The 
Creator identifies his own social nature—his love, justice, holiness, 
goodness, and faithfulness—as central to the divine likeness humanity is to 
reflect. Humanity is created for society, to reflect God’s likeness in the 


world as individuals, families, and communities. 


“Then God said, . . . ‘Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the birds of the heavens and over the livestock and over all the 
earth and over every creeping thing that creeps on the earth’” (Gen 1:26). 
The call to dominion is repeated a second time, later in the text: “And God 
blessed them [humankind]. And God said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply 
and fill the earth and subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the birds of the heavens and over every living thing that moves on 
the earth’” (Gen 1:28). Like the other living creatures, humanity is granted 
a single domain in which to reproduce and settle: “fill the earth and subdue 
it.” However, unlike any other creature, humanity is also granted dominion 
over all the other living creatures in their respective realms: “and have 
dominion [rdda] over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the heavens 
and over every living thing that moves on the earth.” This dominion is what 
makes the role of humankind in the world so much greater than that of any 
other creature. 

There is also a difference between the human relationship to his realm 
and that of the other creatures to their realms. Other creatures are said to 
“fill” (malé’) their domains (Gen 1:20, 22). That “filling” connotes 
reproduction as well as possession, settlement, and enjoyment of that realm 
and its fruits. Humankind also exercises this “filling” privilege, but there is 
an added call to “subdue” (kabas) that is assigned only to humankind. The 
subjugation that Genesis 1:28 has in mind is that borne in God’s image: 
the wise, good, and nurturing rule just illustrated by God who subdued the 
disorderly, barren world of Genesis 1:2 and made it a fruitful and good 
place for the blessing and benefit of all the living creatures. God himself 
took the dark and desolate world and brought out its beauty and goodness. 
He did not abuse it, rob it, or neglect it.” To avoid the misconceptions with 
which the English word subdue is fraught, perhaps we should paraphrase 
this command as “nurture the earth” or, indeed, “farm the earth’ as God 
did.” It is easy to overread the grand language of “subduing the earth” and 


to forget that we are studying a workweek calendar, not a philosophical or 
scientific treatise on the human species. The subduing of the earth here in 
view is essentially the work of tending the soil and fostering all other 
world- and culture-building vocations. The other animals enjoy the fruits of 
their realms, but they do not farm and uphold the order of the world 
(cf. Mt 6:26, 28). The command to subdue the earth is a calling to bring 
forth the God-given fruitfulness of the ground. 

One facet of this dominion over the world involves keeping each of the 
other creatures in its proper realm. The Hebrew farmer is going to build 
walls to keep the foxes and lions out of his grapevines and sheep pens 
(1 Sam 17:34-35; 2 Chron 32:28; Song 2:15; Mk 12:1). He will send his 
children out to wave the birds away from the freshly sown fields (Gen 
15:11). He will dig wells and cisterns to collect rain water (2 Kgs 18:31; 
Prov 5:15) and carve irrigation channels as needed to bring river water 
where he wants it for the feeding of his fields (Ex 7:19) and orchards (Ps 
1:3) while mounding dikes where needed to keep the winter streams from 
flooding into his house or his crops (cf. Lk 6:48). He will also hunt and fish 
for the feeding of his household (Lev 17:13; Jer 16:16). In such practical 
ways, this calendar affirms the work to be done each week to subdue (that 
is, to farm) one’s own land and to exercise dominion over other creatures 
and other realms to keep everything in balance and in its proper boundaries 
for the fruitfulness God ordained. 

Too many readings of Genesis 1 miss the profound yet practical 
guidance that the text is intended to provide for daily work in a godly 
society under heaven. Too many readers of this passage assume it is 
composed to give us a description of the scientific processes and 
chronology of natural origins. It is my desire to commend a different 
interpretation of this beautiful opening chapter of the Bible. It is a calendar 
for guiding human stewardship of the creation, and its cadence 1s that of the 


human workweek. In fact, human stewardship of the world in God’s 
likeness is the stated purpose of the creation week. 


Second Panel Climax 
(Day Six): Fruitfulness Enjoyed 
And God said, “Behold, I have given you every plant yielding seed that is on 
the face of all the earth, and every tree with seed in its fruit. You shall have 
them for food. And to every beast of the earth and to every bird of the heavens 
and to everything that creeps on the earth, everything that has the breath of 


life, I have given every green plant for food.” And it was so. 
GENESIS 1:29-30 


The culmination of the six-day workweek is the enjoyment of produce. At 
the end of the first three-day panel (Gen 1:11-13), the fruitfulness of the 
earth was established. The first half of the creation week led to a 
mouthwatering description the world’s fruitfulness when well ordered. 
Now, in a parallel passage at the end of day six, after three days of placing 
rulers and residents in each of the world’s realms, the enjoyment of that 
fruitfulness is granted. These parallel passages capping off each of the two 
halves of the workweek demonstrate that the purpose of this calendar is for 
guidance in human labor, epitomized by agricultural fruitfulness. 

Genesis 1:29-30 is not a scientific report on the diet for which human, 
aviary, and bestiary digestive systems were designed. It has sometimes been 
supposed that these verses describe a strictly vegetarian diet for the earliest 
humans and wildlife of the world. However, if the purpose of these verses 
was to restrict all diets to vegetation, one would expect to find restrictive 
language (such as, “shall only eat plants” or “I give plants and not meat’). 
But there is no restrictive language present. Furthermore, if the intention of 
this passage was to restrict diets, the emphasis on seed-bearing foliage for 
humans and green foliage for animals is peculiar: “I have given you 
[humans] every plant yielding seed . . . and every tree with seed in its 


fruit... . And to every beast of the earth . . . I have given every green plant 
for food” (Gen 1:29-30). This would rule out any human consumption of 
mushrooms, bananas, or other plants propagating by bulbs, spores, shoots, 
and other seedless reproduction. And it would restrict animals to the 
consumption of green plants, ruling out many of the more colorful plants of 
the world. As Derek Kidner states, 

The assigning of every green plant for food (RSV) to all creatures must not be pressed to 


mean that all were once herbivorous, any more than to mean that all plants were equally 
edible to all. It is a generalization, that directly or indirectly, all life depends on vegetation, 


and the concern of the verse is to show that all are fed from God’s hand. = 


Instead, the point of this distinction is that humans plant seeds from what 
they eat to grow more food, while animals eat without regard for seed 
planting. And none of these descriptions are limiting. 

Whether the earliest humans were vegetarian is not a question answered 
by this text. It is an argument from silence to deduce that a strictly 
vegetarian diet is required by those verses. As John Calvin wrote, “Some 
infer, from this passages that men were content with herbs and fruits until 
the deluge, and that it was even unlawful for them to eat flesh. . . . These 
reasons, however are not sufficiently strong. . . . I think it will be better for 
us to assert nothing concerning this matter.” ”” 

My reason for drawing out these observations is simply to show that the 
purpose of the text is to guide later Israel in their farming the land, not to 
give a scientific description of the world prior to Adam’s fall. This 
paragraph on eating crops is mirroring the agrarian wealth of the world as 
ordered by day three. The purpose of this passage is blessing, not dietary 
limitation. It captures the transformation of the previously barren and 
unproductive world (toha wabohu, Gen 1:2) into one that will now sustain 
human and animal life. The focus on foliage is because it is the lands 
fruitfulness that enables humans and animals to thrive all the way up the 
rest of the food chain. 


A “Very Good” World 


And God saw everything that he had made, and behold, it was very good. And 
there was evening and there was morning, the sixth day. 
GENESIS 1:31 


The final verse of day six reports the Lord’s special pleasure in the 
condition of the entire creation with humankind as its steward. As a result 
of his creative work, the world that was once “without form and void” (tohi 
wabohu; Gen 1:2) is now “very good” (tôb ma’dd; Gen 1:31). The import 
of this pronouncement should be carefully considered. 

The reason the world was “very good” is not because it was complete, 
having achieved its ideal state of beauty and maturity. The world was still 
lacking. The small population of animals and humans and the lack of crops 
and communities in the world had yet to be resolved. It was the Lord’s 
purpose that the plants and animals and humans he created would 
reproduce, develop, and fill (Gen 1:11, 22, 28) the earth. But that had not 
yet happened. In fact, the very next narrative in Genesis begins with the 
world’s lack of “bush[es] of the field . . . [and] plant[s] of the field,” 
indicating the need for human labor to cultivate it (Gen 2:5-6). The Garden 
of Eden that God planted as Adam’s starting place (Gen 2:8-9) was not a 
picture of the condition of the whole world. There was one model garden 
located in a specific place (Gen 2:10-15). Adam was moved from the 
uncultivated regions, placed inside that garden, and tasked with cultivating 
the surrounding lands (Gen 2:15). The author of Genesis does not want us 
to read God’s designation “very good” as implying that the world is 
finished. There is still much to be done. 

The world was very good because God had put everything into place to 
bring about its perfection. “In general usage ‘good’ [tôb] indicates a state or 
function appropriate to genre, purpose, or situation. Thus the fruit of the 
trees in Eden is described as ‘good for food’ (Gen 2:9; cf. 3:6).””* On each 


of the creation days God made a similar assessment of the work of each 
day: it is “good [t6b]” (Gen 1:4, 10, 18, 21, 25). In each of these instances, 
the designation tôb (“good”) “draws attention to an object’s quality and 


fitness for its purpose.” ” 


It was not the present attractiveness of the thing 
approved but its potential to achieve the intended end that this 
commendation expressed. This might explain why one of the six days lacks 
the designation “it is good.” 

The second day alone lacks any review by the Creator at the end of the 
day. On day two, God made the firmament that separated the waters above 
from the waters below. Notably, this was the one element of the creation 
week that was, indeed, fixed without any expectation of change. Every 
other creation day featured items directly tied to the human experience of 
farming and development: light (day 1), earth emerging from the sea (day 
3), the heavenly lights to govern human calendars (day 4), creatures of the 
water and the air (day 5), and the land animals (day 6). Only the dome of 
the heavens (day 2) is fixed, lacking expectation of growth and (within the 
view of the text) beyond human interaction. The absence of the designation 
“good” for day two may indicate the significance of the term as pointing to 
the potential of the thing so praised rather than its present condition. 

The final designation “very good” was ascribed to the entire creation 
order with humankind at its head. This expresses God’s utter delight at the 
glorious ends that everything was now in place to bring about. The 
enthusiasm of the Creator is evident in the passage: “Instead of the usual 
word for ‘that,’ °5, used before (e.g., v 4), here nim ‘that . . . really’ is used, 
suggesting God’s enthusiasm as he contemplated his handiwork.”*’ Like a 
spouse rejoicing on a wedding day, full of joy in one’s spouse now present 
and with visions for the future, the delight of the Creator is in the telos for 
which he transformed the world from tohu wabohiu to its condition of order, 
beauty, and potential for community and fruitfulness. 


God gave a creation mandate (Gen 1:28) to humans that would bring 
about the world’s divinely appointed glory. Even if Adam had never sinned, 
there still would have been work to do to bring about the full beauty of the 
world. Sin did not undo the world’s completion; it added a further set of 
obstacles to the completion of the creation mandate (Gen 3:14-19). But in 
God’s mercy, he has not abandoned his good end for the world or 
humanity’s privileged role in it. The Christian hope is not for a “return to 
Eden” but rather for a completion of the Edenic vision of the glorious 
kingdom for which the original garden was but a seed (cf. Gen 2:4-25; Rev 
21:1—22:5). 

The creation week ends with the designation “very good,” not so that 
we would look longingly back to the world’s created state, but so we would 
labor according to the creation week model looking forward to the world’s 
divinely inscribed potential. Like proud parents looking into the face of a 
newborn baby, watching a son or daughter graduate from school, or walking 
the aisle to start a family of his or her own, the joy pronounced in the words 
“it was very good” was the joy anticipating all the good yet to come now 
that everything had been properly ordered. This is a calendar designed to 
motivate us to observe this particular pattern of godly labor and weekly 
worship as being the pattern which will bring out that goodness. 


Conclusion 


There is real history behind the Genesis 1|:1—2:3 creation week. But this is a 
pastoral text, not a scientific record. We are not drawn into the sophistic 
details of natural processes but are rather shown the character of the God 
whose image we are to reflect in our weekly patterns of work and worship. 
There is a real God who is personal in his nature, wise in his purposes, and 
loving in his works. It is he who created the world to be good and fruitful. 
We do not need a scientific description of original creation processes in 
order for our faith to be certain. But we do need the guidance of this 


liturgical narrative to teach us how our weeks need to reflect God’s likeness 
and nurture the world’s goodness. 

Those who come to this text looking for scientific origins will find 
many questions unanswered. There is no information about the origin of the 
angels or of demons in this chapter.*’ There is no information about 
the origins of bacteria, or the introduction of weather patterns, or even the 
presence of rivers in the world. There is no information about black holes or 
dark energy or galaxies. There is no hint concerning the vast size of the 
universe: the entire worldview of the Genesis creation account fits within 
the dome of the earth, with the heavenly lights suspended from that dome in 
the sky. There is no discussion about the fundamental laws of physics, the 
purpose of non-earthly entities like Mars or the Andromeda Galaxy and 
invisibly distant stars that neither govern earth’s calendars nor give it light. 
This chapter addresses only a small set of questions about physical origins. 
Its real focus is on the cadence of human labor in keeping with the world’s 
ordained fruitfulness. 

The final three days of the workweek complete this picture of godly 
labor through the six days of the week. The climax of the entire workweek 
is the creation of humanity in the likeness of God, with regal dominion to 
lead the creation into the fulfillment of its created potential. 
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CROWNED WITH COMMUNION (DAY 7) 


UNDER THE REIGN OF KING JEROBOAM II (ca. 786-746 BC), the northern 
kingdom of Israel enjoyed a golden age of prosperity. Jeroboam restored the 
nation’s boundaries “from Lebo-hamath as far as the Sea of the Arabah” 
(2 Kgs 14:25). He also reinvigorated the nation’s economy, bringing an era 
of unprecedented wealth. As Abraham Heschel notes, “The rich had their 
summer and winter palaces adorned with costly ivory ([Amos] 3:18), 
gorgeous couches with damask pillows (3:12), on which they reclined at 
their sumptuous feasts. They planted pleasant vineyards, [and] anointed 


themselves with precious oils (6:4—6; 5:11).” 1 


The nation was as strong as it 
had ever been. But during this period of prosperity, the people grew to 
despise the sabbath. 

Rather than enjoying a weekly rest from their fruitful labors, the people 
yearned to make money all week long. The prophet Amos cried out, 

Hear this, you who .. . [say], “When will the new moon be over, that we may sell grain? 

And the Sabbath, that we may offer wheat for sale?” . . . “Behold, the days are coming,” 


declares the Lord GOD, “when I will send a famine on the land—not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of the LORD.” (Amos 8:4-11) 


The people’s taste of wealth only fueled their lust for more, so that they 
grieved to put aside their business for the day of worship. 

Amos’s rebuke is as relevant today as it was 2,800 years ago. The 
sabbath principle has fallen on hard times, particularly in prosperous 


regions of the modern world. Perhaps we need to hear Amos again, pointing 
our hearts back to the cadence taught in the creation week. What would 
happen if the zeal and financial investments currently poured into debating 
the creation week’s implications for science was instead directed into 
promoting its implications for godly labor and worship? The purpose of the 
creation week narrative is not to preserve the original chronology of 
creation but to apply the Creator’s priorities in the cadences of human 
stewardship of the creation. 

Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh 

day God finished his work that he had done, and he rested on the seventh day from all his 


work that he had done. So God blessed the seventh day and made it holy, because on it 
God rested from all his work that he had done in creation. (Gen 2:1-3) 


A Day of Rest 


By the seventh day, “God finished his work that he had done” (Gen 2:2). 
Nothing new was made on the seventh day, but it was not a day without 
activity. There are two actions by God ascribed to the seventh day. “He 
rested on the seventh day from all his work that he had done,” and “[he] 
blessed the seventh day and made it holy” (Gen 2:2-3). We will first 
consider his rest on the seventh day and thereafter his blessing of the day. 
The name sabbath (šabbāt) does not appear in this passage, but the 


seventh day gained that title because it was a day of Sabat, which means “to 
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cease,” “to rest,” or even “to sit down to rest.”” God commanded his people 
to rest on the weekly sabbath (Ex 20:8-11) based on his own example as the 
original “sabbath keeper” at the end of his week creating the world. Was 
God tired after his workweek? C. John Collins highlights the language of 
weariness used in the elaboration on God’s rest in Exodus: “Exodus 20:11 
uses a more specific word to describe God’s rest (min, heniakh), and 
Exodus 31:17 says that on the seventh day God ‘rested’ (naw) and ‘was 
refreshed’ (W37, hinnapesh, as if to get his breath back).”’ Is the 


Pentateuch teaching us that God was literally tuckered out? No. The 


prophet Isaiah offers this comment on the creation week: “The LorD is the 
everlasting God, the Creator of the ends of the earth. He does not faint or 
grow weary” (Is 40:28). Isaiah was not downplaying the creation week by 
denying that God actually sought refreshment; he was showing us how to 
read it correctly (cf. Jn 5:17). The language of rest on the seventh day is 
there to give us a model for our reception of God’s gifts. The calendar 
continues to present God as a Model Laborer for human imitation, not only 
in his six days of work but also in his seventh-day rest. 

But the sabbath rest is more than catching one’s breath. It is also a day 
to feast on the fruits of the work accomplished. The Model Worker had 
been laboring all week to make his domain fruitful. The plot line running 
through the week has been one of ordering, planting, and managing 
livestock in order to have food to provide on the sixth day. The narrative 
had moved from barrenness to fruit-production (days 1-3) and then to fruit- 
giving (days 4-6). Only then comes the seventh day, as a day when God 
“rested . . . from all his work that he had done” (Gen 2:2). The implication 
is one of resting amid the fruits of the week’s labor just gathered for the 
sake of feasting. The fruitfulness of the seventh day is in light of, and 
provided for by, the previous six days. 

Throughout the Scriptures, sabbaths are days of joy that include eating 
from the week’s produce. In Exodus 16:22-26, Israel was taught to gather 
extra manna on the sixth day in order to have plenty to eat on the sabbath. 
The result is, admittedly, a smaller feast than provided at the major harvest 
festivals. Nevertheless, the weekly sabbaths are included among the 
designated “feast days” of Israel (Lev 23:2-3; Hos 2:11), and “food 
offerings” for the Lord to feast with the people were among the temple 
prescriptions for the sabbath (Num 28:9-10). The rest enjoyed on the 
seventh day involved the fruits of the six days just finished. God is said to 
have “rested on the seventh day from all his work that he had done” (Gen 
2:2). He rested from it not only by setting it aside but also by bringing about 


the fruitfulness to “eat” and enable a day without work. God did not 
actually eat the food offerings presented on that day, but he ritually ate with 
his people in the feasting of that day. The sabbath rest was not merely a 
break from the work of the previous six days but an enjoyment of its fruits. 


A Holy Day 


The second action undertaken on the seventh day was God’s 
pronouncement of blessing. The creatures had been blessed, each on the 
days they were created. The blessing God announced on those occasions 
was specific. He blessed his creatures with fruitfulness and multiplication 
(Gen 1:22, 28) and with the authority to occupy (““‘fill,” v. 22) and, in the 
case of humans, to manage (“have dominion” and “subdue,” v. 28) their 
respective realms. God’s blessings on the creatures had specific provisions. 
Likewise, the blessing on the seventh day has a stated purpose: he “blessed 
the seventh day and [thereby] made it holy” (Gen 2:3). 

When something is made holy, it is removed from normal use and set 
apart for the use of God. Consider, for example, the cups and bowls set 
apart for use in the temple (e.g., Ex 25:29, 38; 27:3, 19). Many bowls and 
pitchers were used in the homes of Israel. But the holy vessels were never 
to be used for common meals. They were devoted for use in worship in the 
sacrifice meals and other rituals of God’s house, not in common uses. The 
Babylonian king mocked Israel’s God when he “commanded that the 
vessels of gold and of silver that . . . had [been] taken out of the temple in 
Jerusalem be brought, that the king and his lords, his wives, and his 
concubines might drink from them” (Dan 5:2). 

The temple itself was set apart as holy space. Many activities were good 
and necessary for God’s people to undertake in their homes and fields but 
were never to be done inside the holy space set apart for worship. For 
example, when Jesus entered the temple in Jerusalem, “[he] began to drive 
out those who sold and those who bought in the temple” (Mk 11:15). The 


problem was not that money was being exchanged and sacrifice animals 
sold. In fact, the Mosaic law specifically authorized pilgrims traveling long 
distances to bring money to the temple and to buy their sacrifice animals 
when they arrived at Jerusalem (Deut 14:24-26). There was nothing sinful 
about buying and selling sacrifice animals. But those transactions were to 
take place in the city, not inside the temple itself. Jesus rebuked the temple 
rulers of his day, saying, “Is it not written, ‘My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations’?” (Mk 11:17). The temple was holy 
space, set apart for the purposes of worship. 

In the same manner, the seventh day was set apart for Israel as holy 
time. The fourth commandment expounds on the seventh day of the 
creation narrative in these words: “Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. . . . The seventh day is a Sabbath to the LORD your God. On it you 
shall not do any work, . . . [for] the LORD blessed the Sabbath day and made 
it holy” (Ex 20:8-11). For Israel to keep the day holy involved both negative 
and positive commands: they were not to do their normal work on the 
seventh day, and they were to hold “a Sabbath [that is, a worship festival] to 
the LorD your God.” Jesus cleared the money changers from the temple to 
restore the temple’s positive function as a house for prayer. Likewise, Israel 
was instructed to keep “all your work” (Ex 20:8) in the six-day workweek 
in order to preserve the holiness of the sabbath for rest and worship. * 


The Completion of Order 


Rest and blessing are the two activities of God on the seventh day, but a 
third emphasis of the day is the finished condition of the world. The work 
of the people will be finished only on a week-by-week basis, but the 
creative work of God remembered on that holy day is completely finished. 
Terms of finality are repeated throughout the seventh-day report. The word 
finished (kala) is repeated twice, and its cognate all (kdl) is repeated three 
times further. Additionally, the merism “the heavens and the earth” 


indicates that the whole scope of God’s domain is now in order. With 
repetition and grand scale, the passage presses home the point that God’s 
work of creation was not merely well under way: his work of creation was 
now finished. What, specifically, had God completed in that creation week? 

At the beginning of the creation week, “the earth was without form and 
void [tohu wabohu]|” (Gen 1:2). At the end of the creation week, the world 
was still uncultivated: “no bush of the field was yet in the land and no small 
plant of the field had yet sprung up” (Gen 2:5). There was still work to be 
done in the world—indeed, an entire world history was yet to follow before 
the completion of God’s kingdom. However, the barrenness (tohv) and 
unfruitfulness (bõhú) of the world was completely resolved. The world had 
been given its material features and the proper order so that everything is 
now in place for its fruitfulness as a realm for human society in communion 
with God (Gen 1:27-28). The completion of the seventh day is like that of a 
king who has conquered his domain and has ordered all things so his people 
may now settle, establishing families and farms and businesses, and flourish 
there. * Not everything is done, but everything is in order. 

The seventh-day report brings out this emphasis on the completed order 
of the world in the final phrase of the passage: “God blessed the seventh 
day and made it holy, because on it he rested from all his work which God 
created by making Paser-bar@ >élohim laasét)’ (Gen 2:3, a.t.).° In other 
words, the goal of God’s week was to “create” (bard), and he achieved that 
goal by “making” (‘aséf) things. In fact, that verb bara appears as the 
purpose statement in both the prologue (1:1) and the epilogue (2:3) of the 
creation narrative. These opening and closing frames identify the whole 
week as the story of “the heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1; 2:1) being 
“created [bar@]” (1:1; 2:3).’ The term bar@ expresses the essence of the 
work God completed in that model week. 

It used to be popular to treat bar@ as a special term for the creation of 
matter from nothing (creation ex nihilo).* The Bible does state elsewhere 


that God brought matter into being from nothing (Jn 1:3; Heb 11:3), but that 
is not the meaning of bard. The significance of this term is not a certain 
method of creation (1.e., creation ex nihilo) but rather a certain outcome. 
Bar@ is used to indicate the introduction of a new form, a new order, or a 
new system.’ For example, this verb is used to describe the formation of 
Abraham (a Chaldean) and his heirs into a new nation, the fountainhead of 
Israel. Isaiah writes, “But now thus says the LORD, he who created [bära] 
you, O Jacob, he who formed you, O Israel: . . . ‘I am the LORD, your Holy 
One, the Creator [bara] of Israel, your King’” (Is 43:1, 15). The term 
indicates the “creation” of a new order, as forming a new nation by drawing 
a family out of another nation. 

Thomas Finley has catalogued numerous instances in which bara has a 
“sociological construction,” indicating God’s creation of a community. 
Finley has shown that the verb can also be used with an “ethical 
construction,” in which a new moral order is in view—for instance, Psalm 
51:10, “Create [bara] in me a clean heart, O God” (Heb., v. 12), and Isaiah 
45:8, “Let the clouds rain down righteousness; let the earth open, that 
salvation and righteousness may bear fruit; . . . I the Lorp have created 
[bar@] it.” When the Hebrew verb bara is used, its purpose is to 
emphasize the creation of a new order.'' Note how the term is used within 
the creation week itself. 

The most common verbs of construction in the creation narrative 
include “Let there be / it was [yahi]” (13 times; Gen 1:3, 6-7, 9, 11, 14-15, 
24, 30), “separate [bddal]” (5 times; Gen 1:4, 6, 7, 14, 18), and “made 
[‘asa]” (8 times; 1:7, 16, 25, 26, 31; 2:2, 3). There are only two instances in 
which bar@ is used (apart from the frames; 1:1; 2:4), both times in 
connection with things that God introduces into a unique order of 
existence.’ First, the sea creatures and the birds are not merely “made 
[‘asa]|” but are “created [bara] (Gen 1:21). They are creatures equipped 
for a different order of life than the norm (from a human perspective), being 


designed for life in the waters and in the air. Second, humankind is both 
“made [‘asd]” (Gen 1:26) and “created [bara] (Gen 1:27),'* being formed 
after the likeness of God for an order of existence distinct from the rest of 
nature. The verb bara indicates a new order, not necessarily new stuff. In 
the creation week, the verb “made [‘asda]” is the term preferred for the 
introduction of new things.. Once the nuance of the term bara is 
understood, its significance in the purpose statement of the creation 
narrative’s frames becomes clear. The six days involved all manner of 
inventions by God, making and separating; but the overarching purpose of 
the whole process was to establish the world’s fruitful order (bara) wherein 
his good purposes in history can unfold. 

At the beginning of the narrative, the earth was both barren (tõhú) and 
unfruitful (böõhú). But through God’s work to make the world fruitful 
and teeming with life, it was made “very good.” The ultimate fulfillment of 
the world’s potential is far from being completed. But everything was 
properly ordered and endowed to become the fruitful domain for God’s 
people to flourish in communion with him. The seventh day commemorates 
the end of the ordering of the world.“ 


The Celebration of Hope 


One of the most important implications of recognizing the purpose of the 
creation week activity as establishing a fruitful order for the world is 
the anticipatory character that such an understanding introduces into the 
sabbath day. The seventh day was not appointed simply to look back at 
what was finished. It was a day to remember the good order God had 
established and to anticipate the full fruits made possible by that order. 
Elsewhere in the Old Testament the sabbath day is described as a “sign” of 
God’s promise to make his people into his holy kingdom (Ex 31:12-17; Neh 
9:14). In the New Testament the sabbath is regarded as a symbol of hope in 
the world’s good telos (Heb 4:1-13). Like the joy of a couple on their 


wedding day, the delight of the sabbath is to celebrate that everything is in 
place for the “dreamed of’ outcome that is yet to happen. The work is not 
done, but everything is now prepared for the work to go forward in hope. 
This lesson of expectation characterizes the next pericope in Genesis 
following the sabbath-crowned creation week. Once the world is properly 
stocked and ordered, Genesis 2:4-9 introduces the next section of the 
creation story with the need for, and expectation of, fruitfulness: 
These are the generations of the heavens and the earth when they were created [bar@], in 
the day that the LORD God made the earth and the heavens. 
When no bush of the field [siah hassadeh] was yet in the land and no small plant of 
the field [‘eseb hassadeh] had yet sprung up—for the LORD God had not caused it to rain 
on the land, and there was no man to work the ground, [then] a mist was going up from the 
land and was watering the whole face of the ground—[and] the LORD God formed the 
man of dust from the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and the man 
became a living creature. 
And the LORD God planted a garden in Eden, in the east, and there he put the man 


whom he had formed. And out of the ground the LORD God made to spring up every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food. 


This scene introduces a wilderness that is full of potential for hosting a 
farming society but that presently lacks cultivated plant life. The Hebrew 
phrases “bush of the field” (siah hassddeh) and “plant of the field” (‘éseb 
hassaddeh) refer to pasturage for animals and field crops for humans, 
respectively.“ To bring about such cultivation, the land needs two things: 
rain from God above and a workman to cultivate the soil below. God 
himself provides the water and also forms the man. He even plants a 
“starter garden” from which the man will extend the work of cultivation and 
community into the whole world. 

Within the Genesis narrative itself, the sabbath-day rest opens up into 
expectation. Now that the world’s “very good” order is finished, its 
development into a fruitful community of humans and agriculture and 
wildlife can be anticipated. In addition to being retrospective, the sabbath 


also celebrates the confident hope that undergirds human labor, knowing 
that the world is fully equipped to achieve God’s good ends. "’ 


Conclusion 


As in the days of Jeroboam, the sabbath has fallen into widespread disfavor 
today in the midst of Western prosperity. But the principle of the sabbath is 
making a comeback. Modern prosperity has also brought a culture of 
anxiety and exhaustion. Consequently, the notion of sabbath has become an 
attractive topic in recent books, articles, and blogs. 

Walter Brueggemann describes this modern rediscovery of the sabbath 
as a form of “resistance.” Reflecting on Israel’s release from Egypt, 
Brueggemann writes, 

Wherever YHWH governs as an alternative to Pharaoh, there the restfulness of YHWH 

effectively counters the restless anxiety of Pharaoh. In our own contemporary context of 

the rat race of anxiety, the celebration of Sabbath is an act of both resistance and 

alternative. It is resistance . . . amid the barrage of seductive pressures . . . intru[ding] into 

every part of our life... . It is [also] an alternative to the demanding, chattering, pervasive 


presence of advertising and its great liturgical claim. . . . The alternative on offer [in the 
sabbath] is the awareness and practice of the claim that we are situated on the receiving 


end of the gifts of God. e 


Brueggemann’s statement is interesting, not simply for its encouragement 
but also for what it illustrates. His statement shows the enduring power of 
historical narrative for guiding contemporary holiday observances. 
Brueggemann recalls Israel’s deliverance from Pharaoh’s oppression, but he 
is really talking about deliverance from “our own contemporary . . . rat race 
of anxiety” to renewed faith in “the gifts of God.” The application of 
historical memory to present circumstances through “holidays” is a 
cornerstone of every society and no less for the people of God. 

In the Pentateuch, harvest festivals were inscribed with the memories of 
the exodus and Noah’s deliverance by means of dated narratives. And the 
creative goodness of God was similarly inscribed into Israel’s sabbath week 


through the dated events of Genesis 1:1—2:3. The purpose of that creation 
week calendar was to inspire the common Hebrew fieldhand and shepherd 
with an awareness that the fruitfulness they worked for each week was put 
there by God. And the rest they celebrated each sabbath enabled them to 
cling to his promises to complete the kingdom in which they served. 

In this chapter, we have come to the end of the creation week narrative. 
God has likened himself to a Hebrew laborer, weary but satisfied after six 
days of labor, sitting down to enjoy its bounty on the seventh. Even the 
most literalist readings of the creation week calendar admit the character of 
the seventh day as a model for human imitation rather than an actual 
depiction of God “catching his breath.” I agree but argue that the entire 
week has been cast as a pattern for human labor and worship and not as a 
record of God’s actual creation chronology. It is therefore incumbent on us 
in the church today to make less of efforts to mine the creation week 
narrative for scientific insights and to make more of its practical guidance 
for our own labors and worship as stewards of the earth God made, 
fostering its fruitfulness in God’s image. 
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A CALENDAR FOR SABBATH, 
NOT SCIENCE 


IF THERE IS ONE POINT ABOUT the creation narrative on which Christians have 
universally agreed, it is this: the Genesis | creation story teaches a weekly 
cadence of labor punctuated with worship. This is what the fourth 
commandment shows (Ex 20:8-11). Under this point of overarching 
agreement, the church has countenanced a variety of views on the 
natrative’s relevance to natural history. Unfortunately, that point of 
agreement seems to have been minimized today, and arguments over the 
text’s implication for naturalistic questions have been raised to levels of 
intolerance. As an Old Testament scholar who is also a full-time pastor, I 
hope to contribute toward a reversal of that trend. The creation week 
narrative casts a profound vision for our day-by-day labors as cooperation 
with the Creator’s good order and our week-by-week worship as renewal in 
his creation purposes. The creation week needs re-emphasis as a working 
Christian’s document and de-emphasis as a scientific treatise. 

The approach to Genesis 1:1—2:3 proposed in this volume is one that 
any Hebrew farmer, stone mason, homemaker, or child would have been 
able to understand. It is not a complicated interpretation that requires 
anachronistic insights into cosmology, nor does it presuppose a cross- 
cultural education in Mesopotamian mythology, nor would this view have 
required taking some words at face value (like day [yôm]) while treating 
other terms metaphorically (like the firmament [rdqia‘] or the verb sprout 


[dasa’|). It is a straightforward and accessible reading grounded in the 
pattern of calendar narratives found throughout the Pentateuch and 
consistent with the fourth commandment. 

As for questions about natural origins, this reading of Genesis leaves 
open such curiosities as the age of the universe, the original chronology of 
creation events, and the processes of creation. Genesis does not tell us 
whether the world originally came into existence over several billion years 
or within the space of a few days. Whether God’s word of creation 
prompted an immediate appearance of animals or launched their gradual 
evolution is not resolved by this text. To quote John Calvin, “This is a 
certain principle, that nothing is here treated of but the visible form of the 
world [i.e., how things appeared to the lay Israelite]. He who would learn 
astronomy, and other recondite arts, let him go elsewhere. Here the Spirit of 


God would teach all men without exception.” ' 


The simplicity of the 
narrative is a mark of God’s love, communicating accessibly to men and 


women of all eras about his call to live by the sabbath metronome. 


Historical Views on Genesis 1 


Despite the variety of interpretations countenanced in history, some today 
insist that only a journalistic, six-day, young earth reading of the creation 
week is permissible—and that it is a touchstone of biblical faithfulness 
whether one upholds such a reading. These polemicists typically assert that 
their view on creationism has been the dominant perspective of the church 
through history.” But this is not accurate. There is no single “historical 
view” of the creation week events. In fact, the only facet of Genesis 1:1—2:3 
that can be asserted as “the historic position of the church” is its calendrical 
function. 

Robert Letham writes, “Claims that a literal reading of the days of 
Genesis 1 is obvious fall down when the history of interpretation is taken 
into consideration. . . . [Many have held that] Genesis is of a different 


literary genre than a science text book.”* For example, Origen (ca. 185- 
254) reported that in his day “[no one] doubts that these things figuratively 
indicate certain mysteries, the history having taken place in appearance, and 


not literally.” * 


Note that Origen is not presenting an obscure interpretation; 
he attests that a figurative interpretation was, in fact, the dominant view in 
his time. ° 

Letham’s article surveys a variety of historic interpretations, such as 
those of Origen (ca. 185-254), Basil the Great (ca. 330-379), Ambrose 
(ca. 339-397), Augustine (354-430), Bede (ca. 673-735), Anselm 
(ca. 1033-1109), Robert Grosseteste (ca. 1168-1253), Aquinas (1225— 
1274), and Martin Luther (1483—1546). From this survey, Letham finds that 
“Luther is . . . the first of the major exegetes we have considered who 
without ambiguity adopts the interpretation that the days of creation are of 
twenty-four hour duration, at the same time arguing that the earth is only six 
thousand years old.”® Even then, Luther’s did not become the universal 
view of the church. 

There have been, of course, notable efforts to interpret the creation text 
as a more or less journalistic description of the universe. But it is a stretch 
to find anything among the early church fathers approaching the six-day, 
young earth paradigm popularized in twentieth-century polemics.’ 
Augustine, for example, held that the creation happened in an instant (citing 
Gen 1:1 and Ps 33:6-9) but was described around the pattern of a six-day 
week. The whole event happened on day one but was revealed “by six 
repetitions of the originally created day” in order to accommodate 
our instruction. ° 

Although Augustine regarded the narrative’s timing as an 
accommodation, he did believe that the account gave a physically precise 
description of the world.’ Yet he admitted difficulties trying to reconcile the 
physical worldview of the creation narrative with actual observations. He 
found it difficult to understand, for example, how an expanse of water was 


actually suspended above the sun, moon, and stars (Gen 1:7-8, 14-18). 
Augustine concluded, “Whatever the nature of that water [over the heavens] 
and whatever the manner of its being there, we must not doubt that it does 
exist in that place. The authority of Scripture in this matter is greater than 
all human ingenuity.” " 

In other words, early church fathers like Origen and Augustine agreed 
that reading the text “scientifically” posed difficulties. For Origen, those 
difficulties demonstrated that the text was not intended to be read that way. 
For Augustine, such difficulties called for trust in the text’s description of 
the world with an admission of ignorance concerning our own 
understanding of it. While I am persuaded that Origen is correct on this 
point, the modesty of Augustine is becoming for those who do endeavor to 
align Genesis with scientific observation. Too often we encounter 
interpreters who selectively enforce a literal interpretation of some terms in 
Genesis (like day) while denying a literal interpretation to others (like 
waters above the heavenly lights)."’ If one is going to insist on taking 
Genesis as a precise rather than historically situated depiction, 1t would be 
important to adopt Augustine’s modesty and accept a literal reading of all 
the terms in the narrative. That would include faith in the presence of a 
physical firmament over the sun with a sea of waters above that, even if 
these things are no longer present or just undetected by modern science. 
That is what it would look like to take the Genesis creation account as a 
literal description of the actual order of the cosmos in all its expressions, 
which would be preferable to (and more Augustinian than) the “selective 
literalism” of modern young earth apologists. But, in fact, most so-called 
literal readings of Genesis | actually do not read the text literally enough, 
dismissing the dome and waters above the sun and so forth. An actual literal 
reading is hard to maintain today. It was reasonable to maintain such 
readings in the days of the Reformation and back into the early centuries of 
the church. But the scientific revolution beginning in the sixteenth century 


made the Augustinian view less tenable and other equally historic views 
(like that of Origin) more tenable. Modern astronomy, geology, biology, and 
the other sciences have not threatened “the historic” interpretation of the 
creation week. Modern science has helped the church to better sort out 
which historic interpretations are viable. 

Francis Watson makes the helpful observation that the modern era has 
brought “the liberation of the biblical text from its captivity to the natural 


sciences.” ” 


Both scientific and nonscientific interpretations of Genesis 
were countenanced within the church prior to the nineteenth century, but the 
discoveries of modern science have made it increasingly difficult to 
harmonize the ancient worldview held in biblical times (and reflected in the 
historically situated descriptions in Scripture) and that of our own era. 
The result is a help to the church by demonstrating which historical 
approaches to Genesis are more plausible while freeing the text from those 
readings that have imposed inappropriate assumptions on them. 

It is inaccurate to assert that a six-day, young earth view is the orthodox, 
historic position of the church. Many views on the text’s relevance to 
naturalistic questions have been countenanced through history. What has 
united the church however has been the text’s usefulness as a guide for 
weekly labor and worship. That truly historic view is what we need to 
recover. 


What About the Science of Origins? 


The corollary to restoring the text’s practical usefulness is the removal of its 
use for scientific controversy. The apostle Paul states, “All Scripture is 
breathed out by God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
and for training in righteousness” (2 Tim 3:16). The Bible is not given “for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in science.” If we want 
to find answers to scientific questions, we need to pursue those through the 
tools of science. 


We should approach the science of origins the same way we approach 
the scientific study of cancer or electricity or chemistry. The creation 
mandate (Gen 1:28) urges us to study and explore the world, using the 
fallible but meaningful tools of human intelligence. '* The current consensus 
from scientific study points to the operation of evolution over long eons of 
time. These conclusions are fallible, like all human investigation. 
Nevertheless, they are results that must be critiqued on their own merits and 
through further scientific research. It may yet be demonstrated that the 
world was created in a far shorter time and much more recently than 
allowed by the current consensus, but that needs to be shown through 
scientific study. The Bible should no more be used to determine the age of 
the universe than to determine the processes of trait inheritance through 
reference to Jacob’s breeding methods in Genesis 30:37-43. The 
interpretation of the creation narrative that I have commended neither 
teaches evolution nor denies its possibility. 


Distinguishing Evolution and Idolatry 


That being said, it is important to distinguish between evolution (a natural 
process) and evolutionary naturalism (a philosophy). ™ Sinful humanity is 
prone to turn almost any powerful idea into an idol that replaces God. 
Money is one of the oldest forms of social power that has often been turned 
into an idol. The abuse of money does not negate the importance of 
Christians engaging in economics, but it warns against making an idol 
of money (1 Tim 6:10). Knowledge is another source of power that has 
often been turned into an idol. As Christians, we ought to pursue education 
and to foster knowledge (Prov 1:4), but we must strive against its abuse as 
an idol that replaces God (1 Cor 8:1). The family, human government, the 
church, sexuality, military force, movies, music, business, art, technology, 
and many other powerful and valid institutions can be turned into idols. 


Evolution happens to be one of the most profound scientific insights of 
the modern world. It is therefore particularly prone to be turned by some 
into idolatry. Evolution is a process whereby material things change; 
evolutionary naturalism is the assertion these processes alone explain the 
existence of all things. The former is a natural process like gravity or 
chemistry; the latter is idolatry. The Bible neither affirms nor denies 
evolution as a natural process. But the Bible has lots to say about idolatry in 
any form, including idolatrous uses of evolution.'* The Bible warns against 
anything being worshiped in place of God, whether it be mammon or 
political power or biology. 

The idolization of science is readily evident among many of the 
atheistic voices of our age. The late Stephen Hawking, for example, began 
his book The Grand Design by saying, 

Living in this vast world that is by turns kind and cruel, and gazing at the immense heavens 

above, people have always asked a multitude of questions: How can we understand the 

world in which we find ourselves? How does the universe behave? What is the nature of 


reality? Where did all this come from? Did the universe need a creator? . . . Traditionally 
these are questions for philosophy, but philosophy is dead. .. . Scientists have become the 


bearers of the torch of discovery in our quest for knowledge. i 


The boldness of Hawking’s assertion is stunning. But it is just that: an 
assertion to replace philosophy (by which he euphemistically targets 
theology) with science. By making the assertion, Hawking thereby admits 
the long-standing distinction. Historically, philosophy and theology 
have answered metaphysical questions, while science confined itself to 
physical questions about the world. The novel assertion pressed by 
Hawking is idolatrous, positing the power of science to answer every 
question. But that is not science, nor is it the necessary implication of 
evolutionary science. 

Christians must be careful to distinguish between evolution (a natural 
process) and evolutionary naturalism (an idolatrous, pseudoreligious 
presupposition). Granted its proper boundaries, science, including 


evolutionary science, is not necessarily atheistic—even though many 
atheists have employed evolution among their rhetorical arguments. 


Evangelism and Evolution 


Atheists often use evolution in their case against God. And evangelism is a 
major motivation for many Christian efforts to disprove evolution. Ken 
Ham, the founder of Answers in Genesis (AiG), is representative of this 
desire. “The Lord has raised up biblical creation organizations worldwide 
so that all necessary methods for evangelizing our society will be available. 
The Lord has provided us with a phenomenally powerful tool that needs to 
be used today: creation evangelism.” ® 

When Charles Darwin popularized the idea that natural selection can 
explain the diversity of species, atheists recognized a powerful rhetorical 
argument to be enlisted in their cause. Evolution thereafter became a key 
tenet in modern arguments against the existence of God. Consequently, 
many evangelists have felt compelled to prove the existence of God by 
disproving evolution. But to argue against atheism does not necessarily 
require disproving evolution. Accepting the atheist’s premise (that evolution 
disproves God) is to make a huge concession that actually undermines 
evangelism. ° When we tell our children that belief in evolution undermines 
the existence of God, we are the ones teaching them they will have to 
abandon Christ if they ever find the arguments for evolution too persuasive 
to deny! Whether or not we believe that evolution took place, we should, 
instead, deny the presupposition that evolution must lead to atheism. 

Why would we let the atheists stack the rules of the debate in this way? 
Yet leading creation apologists surrender this presuppositional point too 
quickly. For example, Ham writes, “For once, Richard Dawkins and I agree 
on something. There is a ‘deep incompatibility’ with evolution, millions of 
years, and God’s Word.” ” 


To concede the argument for God’s reality on those terms is like 
accepting Bart Ehrman’s assertion that the existence of hell is incompatible 
with a good God.” There is a certain, first blush semblance of sensibility in 
these assertions of Ehrman and Dawkins, but both presuppositions are 
actually rhetorical straw men that ought not be affirmed by Christians. 

In his book Where the Conflict Really Lies, Alvin Plantinga has 
challenged this so-called deep incompatibility between the Bible and 
evolutionary science. With his typical thoroughness, Plantinga has shown 
that the reverse is actually the case: “There is superficial conflict but deep 
concord between science [including evolution] and theistic religion, but 
superficial concord and deep conflict between science and naturalism.”” 
Plantinga gives a much more solid framework than Ham for disputing 
atheism. The evangelistic motive behind many young earth creationist 
movements is noble, but the uncritical acceptance of the atheistic claim that 
Genesis is incompatible with evolution must be rejected. 


Excursus: The Wisdom of Warfield 


The two responses to Dawkins described above—that of Ken Ham, who 
accepts Dawkins’s presupposition, and that of Alvin Plantinga, who rejects 
it—have a long heritage. When Charles Darwin published The Origin of 
Species in 1859, his insights were quickly recognized by atheists as 
powerful ideas that could be used to bolster their antireligious polemic. 
Christian leaders of the nineteenth century responded to the atheistic use of 
evolution in a variety of ways. 

Some Christian leaders bought into the assertion that evolution, if true, 
would prove atheism. Charles Hodge wrote a popularly cited book called 
What Is Darwinism? (1874), in which he concluded, “We have thus arrived 
at the answer to our question, What is Darwinism? It is Atheism.”~ It is 
understandable that leaders like Hodge would seek to cut off the new 
atheistic arguments that used evolutionary claims by refuting evolution. But 


by doing so, they also granted the atheistic polemic that if evolution is 
proven then Genesis and God are disproven. 

Other orthodox leaders of the age were concerned not to surrender to 
that presupposition.” One of the leading theologians fighting to avoid this 
presuppositional fallacy (i.e, the causal fallacy) was Benjamin 
Breckinridge Warfield. In an 1888 lecture, “Evolution or Development,” 
Warfield asserted that there is no 

general statement in the Bible or any part of the account of creation, either as given in Gen 


I & II or elsewhere alluded to, that need be opposed to evolution. .. . The whole upshot of 
the matter is that there is no necessary antagonism of [the Bible] to evolution, provided 
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that we do not hold to too extreme a form of evolution [i.e., evolutionary naturalism]. 


Warfield was always cautious to avoid saying that the Bible taught or 
endorsed evolution.” Nevertheless, he also refused to accept that the Bible 
would be disproven if evolutionary science were true. This is remarkable 
since B. B. Warfield is the theologian now celebrated as the father of the 
modern defense of biblical inerrancy. Warfield’s The Inspiration and 
Authority of the Bible continues to serve as a standard text on biblical 
inerrancy. Historians Mark Noll and David Livingstone observe, “One of 
the best-kept secrets in American intellectual history is that B. B. Warfield, 
the foremost modern defender of the theologically conservative doctrine of 


the inerrancy of the Bible, was also an evolutionist.” ”’ 


That is probably an 
overstatement. Warfield was a theologian, not a scientist, and he seems to 
have remained skeptical of some claims of evolution.” But my point is that 
he remained open to the possibility and did not regard it as necessarily 
atheistic. And that, frankly, is a model of prudence. Theologians need not 
draw dogmatic conclusions on matters of science any more than scientists 
ought to dogmatize on theology. 

Warfield’s example is an important reminder that evolutionary science 
is not automatically proof for atheism. Other champions of orthodoxy also 


shared this concern not to confuse evolution with atheism. In fact, 


evolutionary science was accepted by several of the original 
“fundamentalists’—authors of the series of essays called The 
Fundamentals, which defined conservative biblical convictions against 
emerging liberalism in the early twentieth century.” Nevertheless, the 
sentiment of Charles Hodge also spread widely through the church. * 
Rather than heeding the prudence of leaders like Warfield, well- 
meaning apologists forced themselves into a corner where it became an 
essential proof of Scripture’s veracity to be able to counter the mounting 
layers of evidence produced for the evolutionary model of nature. Now, two 
centuries later, the scientific evidence continues to mount. The farther 
scientific research into biological and cosmic evolution advances—building 
a case with staggering clarity and certitude—the more literal six-day 
creation arguments are found to be grasping at straws.*' The late James 
Montgomery Boice wrote, “When everything [in the young earth creationist 
view] is considered, it seems to many persons (myself included) that the 
[young earth] creationists are running against too many lines of more or less 
independent evidence against their case on behalf of a young earth.” If 
Christians are taught that their confidence in Scripture depends on the 
ability to overturn the mounting evidence of the scientific enterprise, it is 
the Christian apologetic (not evolutionary science) that is to blame when 
young people “lose their faith” during college. Today, more than ever, 
defenders of biblical inerrancy need to recover the wisdom of Warfield. 


Relating Faith and Science 


Over the past several pages, I have said a fair bit about evolution. A reader 
might suppose that I am therefore advocating evolution. But I am actually 
arguing something different. While promoting the (as I believe it to be) 
right use of the creation narrative for practical guidance, I am also arguing 
for the text’s removal from use in naturalistic inquiry. 


This means, for example, that a preacher ought to exposit the Bible’s 
various exhortations to promote health but should not attempt to research 
cures for ailments like cancer or heart disease from the Bible. We should 
pray for the sick, but we should also encourage fellow Christians to consult 
with their doctors for treatment options. Medical science arises from the 
consensus research of medical experts and ought to be respected. We 
recognize that the medical consensus is fallible, and even a doctor’s advice 
must be considered circumspectly—sometimes obtaining second or third 
opinions or exploring alternative approaches outside the mainstream. And if 
medical advice moves into moral decisions (as in matters of abortion), that 
is where biblical holiness provides boundaries between options. But we still 
rely on medical research to identify viable treatments. Medical decisions 
should be made based on medical research, not through absolutizing the 
period health practices of the apostle Paul (1 Tim 5:23) or the good 
Samaritan (Lk 10:34) or the prophet Isaiah (2 Kgs 20:7). I do not therefore 
advocate for any particular medical procedure but rather for careful 
consultation with those medically qualified to advocate on those matters. In 
the same manner, I do not advocate for or against evolution, but I seek to 
rein in efforts to constrain scientific research with ancient Near Eastern 
descriptions of nature. 

From this stance, it is prudent to respect the consensus of the scientific 
community on natural origins, which, at present, happens to include 
evolution. Again, the consensus should not be accepted uncritically nor 
naively (as though biologists are any less fallible than medical doctors). 
Nevertheless, where the scientific consensus is critiqued, it should be 
critiqued from other scientific research. At present, that means evolution 
needs to be taken seriously, fully expecting its ongoing critique, refinement, 
and revision. There are several benefits to this approach. First, it allows us 
to focus on the practical and theological purposes of various biblical texts 
that contain features of ancient cosmology without getting caught trying to 


scientifically justify (or explain away) those features. Second, it allows us 
to witness in the modern world without falling into the false supposition 
that proving evolution disproves God. But there is a third fruit that I pray 
will emerge from this stance: a fruit of healing within the faith-science 
relationship more broadly. 

Faith and science intersect at many points beyond the question of 
natural origins. But sadly, the heat emerging from the creation-evolution 
conflict has had a toxic influence on a wide range of other areas. And while 
questions about God’s creative processes are of limited practical relevance, 
many other points where faith and science meet have profoundly relevant, 
even life-threatening importance. But the skepticism toward modern science 
bred in creation-evolution debates often disposes Christians toward the 
same skepticism on other matters as well, such as mental illness, 
vaccinations, diet and nutrition, treatment for addictions, climate change, 
various medical therapies and branches of medicine, and a host of 
alternative therapies. 

According to a 2009 survey by the Pew Research Center, “More than 
half of the [American] public (55%) says that science and religion are 
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‘often in conflict” and “Among those who attend religious services at least 
weekly, 46% say they see a conflict between science and their religious 
beliefs.” When asked for specific reasons for the conflict, 41 percent cite 
evolution. This is unfortunate. Scientific institutions are fallible. There are 
many reasons to critique the claims of mainstream science, just as there are 
many reasons to be critical of politics and business. Nevertheless, that so 
much of the church’s suspicion (41 percent, according to this poll) is rooted 
in the evolution debate is stunning. That places a huge moral responsibility 
(Jas 3:1) on those who stoke those suspicions. 

According to a study on vaccinations, “Religious reasons tend to 
account for the majority of total vaccine refusal[s]” in the United States. ` 
The survey also took into consideration those who refused vaccinations for 


safety concerns, philosophical reasons, or medical questions. But the 
majority of those who refused claimed religious reasons! My point for 
citing this study is not to argue for or against vaccinations but to point out 
the tragedy that “religious reasons” are the driving motivation for most of 
the decisions to reject them. It would not be so concerning if parents were 
to opt out because of researched safety concerns (although the Food and 
Drug Administration requires extremely rigorous testing of vaccinations *) 
or for medical reasons. Medical decisions ought to be made based on 
medical reasons. It is the creation narrative that exhorts us to explore and 
subdue the world God gave to us, which includes medical research. Yet 
ironically, anti-evolution-stoked suspicions of science are having an indirect 
but significant impact on the health of our children. *° 

Other impacted fields include addiction treatment and mental health 
care, where “biblical counseling” movements often deny the validity of 
mental illness” and express distrust of psychiatric research because of its 
“evolutionary basis.” ** Climate change is another frontier with significant 
implications for lives and communities as well as businesses, economies, 
and political structures. There may be viable scientific reasons to question 
the current consensus on climate change,” yet the proportion of Christians 
who are critical of climate change compared to the general public suggests 
the motivation is not really about science but rather part of the broader 
faith-science skepticism. “° 

By raising these examples, I do not intend a blanket endorsement of the 
mainstream position on any of these issues. I simply want to provide some 
current, real issues of importance in which large-scale Christian opposition 
has emerged for religious reasons, sometimes specifically motivated by 
Genesis interpretations. Christians ought to be critical thinkers, engaging 
with all areas of life and society. *' But we should engage with science using 
the fallible tools of science, just as we engage with architecture using the 
fallible disciplines of architectural design, and so forth. 


The previously mentioned Pew Research Center report shows that the 
creation-evolution controversy has contributed toward nearly half of 
American Christians regarding science as in conflict with their faith. This is 
not an ivory tower debate; this is a tension impacting real-life health care 
decisions, schooling choices, vocational pursuits, counseling options, and 
countless other important decisions of life. Restoring the practical use of the 
creation week narrative needs to be paired with its withdrawal from uses 
that fuel damaging faith-science polemics.” 


Excursus: Geocentricity and Early 
Faith-Science Tensions 


Darwinian evolution has provided the modern focus of faith-science 
debates, but the tension between faith and science has been with us since 
the birth of modern science. Because biblical authors wrote within the 
worldview of their times, their historically situated descriptions of nature 
matched those of the primitive societies in which they wrote. And those 
ancient conclusions about the nature of the world continued largely 
unchanged into medieval years. The natural worldview of the biblical 
authors was consistent with that of later audiences for centuries—auntil the 
advent of modern science. But as modern science emerged and radically 
changed the cultural perception of the cosmos, the church faced questions 
that it never had to address before. How are the nature descriptions in the 
Bible to be related to the new perceptions emerging from science? One of 
the first major fissures caused by this emerging question took place around 
Nicholas Copernicus’s proposal that the earth and other planets revolved 
around the sun. 

When Copernicus posited heliocentrism (that the planets orbit the sun), 
his theory was widely regarded as a useful model for predicting the 
movements of the planets but not an actual description of reality. It was 
thought at the time that his model could not be an actual description of the 


heavens because it was at odds with the worldview of the biblical authors.” 
After all, the Bible describes the world as immobile (Ps 93:1) and the sun as 
circling the earth (Josh 10:12-14; Ps 19:4-5). Initially, the Bible was 
regarded as giving a scientific description of planetary motion, and thus 
Copernicus’s model might be a useful mathematical shortcut for making 
calculations but could not reflect the way planets actually moved. However, 
the Copernican model did eventually gain acceptance as the way the planets 
actually move. We have now come to accept that the Bible speaks of the 
“unmoving” earth and the sun’s “rising” and “setting” because it speaks in 
the worldview of its audience. But initially, tension between theologians 
and natural philosophers (scientists) grew as the heliocentric model gained 
acceptance. 

An English churchman named John Edwards argued in the late 1690s, 

The Copernican Opinion seems to confront a higher Principle than that of Reason... . 

Their Assertion is against the plain History of the Holy Book; for there we read that the 

Sun stood still in Joshua’s time, and went back in King Hezekiah’s. Now this Relation is 


either true or false. If it be the latter then the Inspired Scripture is false, which I take to be 
as great an Absurdity as any Man can be reduced to. 


Edwards even offered observational evidence to support the immobile earth 
he believed to be required by a plain reading of the Bible: 
Again, I argue thus, the Motion of the Earth can be felt, or it cannot: If they hold it cannot, 


they are confuted by Earth-quakes . . . of which there are abundant Instances in History. . . . 
Are we presently apprehensive [i.e., aware] of the Earth’s shaking never so little under us? 


: : 44 
And yet have no apprehension at all of our continual capering about the Sun? 


With very few exceptions, Bible-believing Christians today accept that 
the biblical authors used phenomenological language and that its 
descriptions of the sun’s movements are not to be taken as scientific 
descriptions. Nevertheless, it was only as recently as 1838 that the Roman 
Catholic Church removed Copernicus’s book from its Index of Prohibited 
Books.* And even to this day, there are some Christians (including 
scientists with advanced degrees) who insist on a geocentric universe based 


on a prescriptivistic reading of such passages in the Bible. “The essential 
argument [for geocentricity],” writes astronomy professor Gerardus Bouw, 
“is the inerrancy and preservation of Scripture. . . . At stake is the authority 


of the Bible in all realms, starting in the realm of science.” ”° 


Very few 
Christians opposing evolution today include geocentrism in their 
worldview. Nevertheless, there is a common misunderstanding about the 
Bible that has persisted in faith-science controversies like these all through 
history, and a common tension between faith and science grows out of those 
controversies. To restore reverence for the gracious simplicity of God’s 
Word so well articulated by Calvin ought to be paired with a reformation of 
those Christian suspicions toward science that have grown in the soil of 


those tensions. 


The Christian Sabbath 


Using a fork to pound nails rather than eat steak is both an abuse of the fork 
and a loss to the eater. Likewise, using the creation week narrative to argue 
science will distort our reading of the text and miss the practical benefit of 
using that calendar. It is the practice of the creation week that I want 
especially to encourage. Embedded in the seventh day of the creation week 
(Gen 2:1-3) is the assurance that the good order of the world is finished, but 
the good purposes for the creation are yet to be fully enjoyed. God 
continues to advance his kingdom purposes in and through the labors of his 
people. As his purposes advance, the significance of the sabbath day also 
advances. 

In the first giving of the Ten Commandments (Ex 20:1-17), the fourth 
commandment identified the sabbath with the seventh day of the creation 
week. But forty years later, Moses stood before a new generation on the 
border of the promised land and rehearsed the law again. In his second 
giving of the Ten Commandments there on the border in Moab (Deut 5:6- 
21), the promise of sabbath rest had moved “one big step” closer to 


fulfillment. God gave his people an even more vivid and profound 
testimony of his faithfulness to provide them with an abiding kingdom of 
rest and fruitfulness. As glorious as was the establishment of a good world 
with the seed of the human race in it, the gathering of a vast nation of 
people to the border of a fruitful land to make of them a kingdom was a step 
closer to the fulfillment of his creation purpose. Therefore, the motivation 
statement for sabbath rest was changed in this second giving of the 
Decalogue. Moses updated the fourth commandment to introduce the 
people’s exodus from Egypt as another testimony of God’s goodness to 
remember on the sabbath (Deut 5:12-15; cf. Heb 4:3-8). The creation 
paradigm was still instructive, but the tangible experience of the received 
land was even better. 

Many generations later, the people of Israel lost the land. When they 
neglected God’s laws and ignored his sabbaths, God sent the people into 
exile. In fact, he sent the people of Judah into exile for seventy years “until 
the land had enjoyed its Sabbaths” (2 Chron 36:21). The prophet Jeremiah 
assured the people in captivity that God would one day return them to the 
land, and in that promise he announced another addition to the growing list 
of memories to attach to their sabbath hope. Jeremiah promised the people a 
new exodus from slavery, when God would bring them back to the land. In 
connection with that promise, Jeremiah wrote, 

Behold, the days are coming, declares the LORD, when they shall no longer say, “As the 

LORD lives who brought up the people of Israel out of the land of Egypt,” but, “As the 


LORD lives who brought up and led the offspring of the house of Israel . . . out of all the 
countries [of their exile].” (Jer 23:7-8) 


The exodus would continue to be the story line behind the people’s 
festivals, but now the Babylonian return would also be remembered as an 
even greater and more recent demonstration of God’s good purposes. 
According to Jeremiah, the return from Babylon would be added to the 
remembrances of festivals like the sabbath day. 


In this manner, the focus of sabbath refreshment expands with each 
advance in God’s unfolding promises. It is this Old Testament pattern that 
finds its further development on resurrection day in the New Testament, 
including its movement from the seventh day to the first day in light of 
Christ’s resurrection. Luke describes the final Saturday sabbath of the 
apostles at the close of Luke 23: “On the Sabbath they rested according to 
the commandment” (Lk 23:56). The next chapter begins, “But on the first 
day of the week” Jesus rose (Lk 24:1). The rest of that chapter describes 
how the disciples left their places of Saturday sabbath rest to head home, 
but the resurrected Jesus chased them down and called them back for a new 
resurrection day worship service. Luke describes the first Sunday worship 
observance as the disciples gathered to the upper room, where Jesus himself 
began the service with his pronouncement of peace and ended it with his 
benediction, filled in between with his own preaching, prayer, leading in 
praise, and fellowship (Lk 24:36-50). Luke and the parallel Gospel accounts 
show us the new paradigm for weekly worship, with the final seventh-day 
sabbath eclipsed by the new resurrection-focused Lord’s Day. The 
resurrection was an even greater demonstration of God’s ongoing promise 
to fulfill the good order and to beautify the society that he had established 
the world to host. John adds a further detail to indicate the permanence of 
this change, as he reports the disciples gathering to meet with Jesus again 
“eight days later” (Jn 20:26). By Hebraic inclusive counting, “the eighth 
day” means the subsequent Sunday.“ During the forty days between his 
resurrection and his ascension, it appears that Jesus met with his disciples 
on further Sundays for the Lord’s Day worship (cf. Acts 1:3).* 

This understanding of the sabbath day’s development is consistent with 
the teaching of the early church, even from the generation following 
immediately after the apostles. In the Epistle of Barnabas (written 
sometime between the years 70 and 130), it is reported, 


The Sabbath is mentioned at the beginning of the creation [thus]: “. . . And he rested on the 
seventh day.” .. . [But] when, giving rest to all things, I shall make a beginning of the 
eighth day, that is, a beginning of another world. Wherefore, also, we keep the eighth day 


with joyfulness, the day also on which Jesus rose again from the dead. ad 


Similarly, Ignatius of Antioch (35—108) described the church as those who 
“attained unto newness of hope, no longer observing sabbaths but 
fashioning their lives after the Lord’s day, on which our life also arose 
through Him.” ® 

Based on this New Testament instruction, and supported by such 
testimony from the early church, most Christians now hold that we are to 
gather for weekly worship and spiritual rest on the first day of the week 
(Jn 20:19, 26; Acts 20:7; 1 Cor 16:2).*' The New Testament authors seem 
to have preferred the term Lord’s Day (e.g., Rev 1:10) rather than sabbath 
in order to distinguish their first-day observance from the continued 
seventh-day observances of the Jews under the popularly recognized title 
Sabbath. Thus, when Paul exhorted the Colossians not to observe “food and 
drink, or . . . a festival or a new moon or a Sabbath” since “these are a 
shadow of the things to come, but the substance belongs to Christ” (Col 
2:16-17), it was probably the Jewish (seventh-day) sabbath that he exhorted 
the Colossians not to observe, along with the obsolescence of the food laws 
and the other festivals. The Lord’s Day, however, was the New Testament 
adaptation of the sabbath that Paul himself observed and called the church 
to observe with him (e.g., Acts 20:7). ” 

The new term Lord’s Day applied to the Christian adaptation of the 
sabbath is analogous to other terms like the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor 11:20) as 
the New Testament adaptation of the Passover meal and the church 
(ekklésia) as the New Testament adaptation of the synagogue (sunagégé). 
But it is still the same principle of weekly rest and worship that is to be 
observed (Heb 4:1-16). And some day, the sabbath will change one last 
time, when Christ gathers his saints into the eternal sabbath (Heb 4:9-11). 


The cadence of labor and worship taught in the creation week calendar 
is the cadence that enables us to keep all our work framed in the joy of 
God’s reign over us and his victories to provide us with present and eternal 
life. After the resurrection, now more than at any time before, we have 
reason to keep faith in the promises engaged through labor and worship in 
the cadence and vision of the creation week calendar. 


Beyond Genesis 1 


According to an old Jewish saying, “There are three things that are 
incomplete. Sleep is the incomplete experience of death; the dream is an 
incomplete form of prophecy; [and] the sabbath is the incomplete form of 
the world to come.”* All three of those comparisons are anticipations of 
eternity, but the sabbath is the climax of that heavenly outlook. The sabbath 
—including its New Testament iteration as the Lord’s Day—is designed to 
be a small foretaste that sustains our lively hope in the world to come. “The 
promise of entering his rest still stands,” the author of Hebrews writes to the 
church, “So then, there remains a Sabbath rest for the people of God, .. . 
Let us therefore strive to enter that rest” (Heb 4:1-11). 

When the Holy Spirit guided the compilation of the Pentateuch, the 
sabbath-week calendar was placed at the front—literally in its first chapter 
(Gen 1:1—2:3). The cadence taught in that passage is the foundation from 
which our vision for God’s kingdom is unfolded in the rest of Scripture. 
This is not because scientific understanding is the foundation of our faith. It 
is the calling to labor and worship in sabbath-informed hope that provides 
the foundation of the Bible and the bedrock of a living faith (cf. 1 Cor 
15:17-20). The same Spirit who inspired the Old Testament prophets to 
place the creation week at the front also inspired the apostle John’s words 
about the consummation of the sabbath promise at the canon’s close: 


Then I saw a new [lit., renewed] heaven and a new [lit., renewed] earth, si for the first 
heaven and the first earth had passed away, and the sea was no more. And I saw the holy 


city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. And I heard a loud voice from the throne saying, “Behold, the dwelling 
place of God is with man. He will dwell with them, and they will be his people, and God 
himself will be with them as their God. He will wipe away every tear from their eyes, and 
death shall be no more, neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain anymore, for 
the former things have passed away.” And he who was seated on the throne said, “Behold, 
I am making all things new.” (Rev 21:1-5) 


John’s vision continues, adding a further description of the holy city in 
its beauty as the fulfillment of what was promised in the Garden of Eden, 
including restored access to the Tree of Life (Rev 21:9-—22:5). This vision is 
the telos of what the sabbath promises. It is not a return to Eden but 
something much greater. It is the completion of the project begun in Eden. 
What started with one household in one garden will culminate in a glorious 
city at the center of the renewed—and abundantly fruitful—heavens and 
earth filled with his people. “By [the] light [of that city] will the nations 
walk, and the kings of the earth will bring their glory into it” (Rev 21:24). 
The fruitful labors appointed for the world at creation for sabbath 
enjoyment in God’s presence will finally reach its full realization in the 
consummated kingdom. Labor will be conducted without tears and 
mourning (21:4, 24), with regular appearances at any time of any day 
(21:25) before the Lord God Almighty in worship (21:24-26; 22:3). 

The cadence of labor and worship taught in the opening pages of the 
Bible is designed to prepare us for participation in the eternal kingdom 
envisioned in its final pages. The cadence of labor and worship taught in the 
creation week is designed to keep our mundane labors filled with 
consciousness of the Model Workman whose fruitful purposes we are to 
serve in our various garden plots and office cubicles. The punctuation of 
each week in worship—reflecting on the goodness of the Creator, the 
Redeemer from Egypt, the Restorer from Babylon, and the God of 
resurrection—strengthens our joy and hope in the purpose of our own 
redemption and continuing labor, week by week. We are not there yet. For 
the present, we still struggle among the thorns and thistles of a world 


burdened by sin. But God is the one who gave the world its proper order, 
with everything in place for its beauty and glory. In creation, the good 
order of the world is finished and in place. In the cross, the good order of 
human righteousness is restored (cf. Gen 2:1-3; Jn 19:30). And in Christ, 
God has provided the True Adam (h@addam, Gen 1:27; 1 Cor 15:21-28) 
who will one day complete the kingdom appointed at creation for God’s 
image bearers to steward in perfect peace. The sabbath promise is literally 
the framing paradigm of all Scripture. 

In the dark hour of oppression and suffering of Nehemiah’s day, the 
remnant in Jerusalem learned to declare in praise of God, “You made 
known [to our fathers] your holy Sabbath” (Neh 9:14). The sabbath was not 
just one of the commands taught through Moses. The sabbath was a 
promise, a seal of God’s purpose stamped into the creation itself. The 
sabbath was given as “a covenant” and “a sign” of God’s eternal 
commitment to his people (Ex 31:16-17). The creation calendar is still 
available to lift our hearts and shape our vision for our weekly labors in 
hope. 

In our age of intense social strain, economic pressures, political 
tensions, and widespread Christian lukewarmness, we don’t need better 
science from Genesis | (as wonderful as science is). We need to bring our 
mundane labors into the worshipful cadence of hope and faith taught in the 
Genesis | creation week calendar. 


This is the day that the LORD has made, let us rejoice and be glad in it. 


PSALM 118:24 
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Introduction 


1. In New Testament times, twelve hours were counted from sunrise to sunset. Sunrise during 
the Passover week (being the week of the spring equinox) would have been at about 6:00 a.m. 
and sunset close to 6:00 p.m. Wolfram Alpha (www.wolframalpha.com) reports a 5:44 a.m. 
sunrise on April 4, AD 30 (that being the day after Passover that year), and a sunset at 6:20 p.m. 
Scholars believe Jesus’ crucifixion took place at Passover sometime between AD 30 and 33. 


2. Augustine Stock further suggests that Mark’s division of the crucifixion narrative into precise 
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8. Many difficulties concerning the Passion Week are solved when we abandon anachronistic 
assumptions about chronology. Ben Witherington notes, “A great deal of controversy has arisen 
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